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An Ideal Subscriber 


To the Editor: 

I am enclosing check for a year’s sub- 
scription, and must tell you that the reason 
I take it year by year is that I am now 82 
and have been taking MUsICAL AMERICA 
since 1910. Every year I feel that it may 
be the last subscription. 

I have always enjoyed it and think your 
new format is the best you have ever had. 
The day you don’t get a response to your 
bill, you'll know I have gone! For as long 
as I live I want to read your publication. 
Best wishes always. 

Helen Reynolds 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


MusicaL AMERICA is grateful to Mrs. 
Reynolds for her 51 years of faithful inter- 
est. And the liveliness of her response to 
our new, contemporary format indicates an 
elasticity of mind that encourages us to 
hope that she will be reading us for many 
years to come. 

The Editor 
Review Tickets 
To the Editor: 

A letter from Kathleen E. Kelly in your 
December issue touches on the subject of 
what some music and theatre lovers call 
“free tickets”, that is, tickets supplied by 
the managements for critics. 

May I state that these tickets are by no 
means to be thought of as “free”. A free 
ticket is one given gratis to many musi- 
cians and music lovers by the management 
of a concert, which is desirous of having 
an audience of some size at a debut recital 
of a young artist. Free tickets are not 
given for the recitals of well known artists 

The tickets given to critics are not “paid 
for” by the critic, nor by the newspaper 
or magazine for which he writes. But by 
attending the concert or recital, he dis- 
charges his duty by reviewing the perform- 
ance, and if there is any obligation on his 
part for accepting the ticket, he more than 
fulfills it. If his review is a favorable one, 
the management uses it in the publicity 
and advertising of the artist, thus receiving 
far more in return than the cost of two 
tickets. 

No, a critic’s tickets are not “free”. He 
hears many more bad concerts than good 
ones, and he is obliged to attend them in 
fair weather and foul. I know what his 
job is, for I was a critic for many years, 
both before and during the years that I 
was Editor-in-Chief of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


A. Walter Kramer 
New York City 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Regrettable Omission 


To the Editor 
I have just received my big January is- 
sue and am again disappointed not to find 
any review of the very fine recital given on 
Nov. 12, 1960 in Hunter College by Die 
trich Fischer-Dieskau. Ihe December 
issue had reviews of recitals through Nov 
16, but nothing about this fine recital 
Would you be so kind and explain this 
omission. Those of us far away from the 
big cities are very dependent on your re- 
views and such a lapse is really too bad 
Johanna von Tiling 
Cliff Island, Maine 


The Fischer-Dieskau recital should in- 
deed have been covered, but when 
MUSICAL AMERICA requested review tick- 
ets, Hunter College refused to provide 
them. We are attempting to rectify this 
situation 


The Editor 
A Question for VOA 


lo the Editor 

_The aflixed clipping turned up in Port- 
of-Spain in a Voice of America booklet 
given wide distribution, a copy of which 
was handed me at Queen’s Royal College. 
“The audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City is large and ap- 
preciative. But considerably larger audi- 
ences hear performances of the ‘Metropoli- 
tan’ over the Voice of America. VOA re 
cords entire operas for later rebroadcast.” 
Can Mr. Boxer explain how the Met 
Opera is not relayed to Trinidad? 

Of course, if Radio Station WVDI finds 
itself unable to handle such “highbrow” 
material, may I respectfully suggest that 
the VOA pass its opera and other tapes on 
to Michael Laing, manager, Rediffusion 
(Trinidad) Ltd., 11B Maraval Road, Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, W. I. I feel confident 
that this gentleman will be only too 
pleased to find time on his radio station to 
relay them 

With all the talk of good relations be- 
tween the U. S. and Trinidad current in 
the atmosphere, may I solicit your aid in 
striking while the iron is hot”? Thank 
you kindly and I hope that future genera- 
tions of Trinidadians will yet bless you 
ind Mr. Boxer 

Rupert P. Seemungal 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 


Bjoerling Dises 


To the Editor 

In an effort to be operatically helpful to 
Robert J. Skinner's quest for information 
(Musical AMERICA December 1960), re- 
garding the late Jussi Bjoerling, I will put 
down some of the discs that HMV put out 
a few years ago, coming from. their 
Swedish affiliate, and which I own per- 
sonally. These have, I am sure, never ap- 
peared in the Schwann catalogue: Wer uns 
getraut from the Gypsy Baron (Bjoerling 
and H. Schymberg); Paris Entrance from 
Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne (Bjoerling); 
Ich setz den fall duet from act II of Mil- 
locker’s The Begear Student (Bjoerling and 
Hjordis Schymberg); Come Back To Sor- 
rento, For you Alone, and two Swedish 


national songs. All these above mentioned 
are sung in Swedish. 

Young Uno Sternquist (as it was spelled 
at Coven Garden) can certainly lay claim 
to Bjoerling’s crown in Sweden, if not else- 
where. | heard him just over two years 
ago in London as the Duke in Rigoletto, 
and considering his nordic extraction, dis- 
played a voice of surprising similarity in 
vocal color to the late great tenor 

Though not quite so large nor the artistry 
so encompassing, (he was then only 25), 
he has a greater sense of bel canto in the 
Italian tradition. Altogether a_ striking 
voice, and critics at the time gave him a 
great future. 


Marcus C. Troy 
Australia 


Unexpected Surprise 


To the Editor: 

What an unexpected surprise I received 
when I read in the December issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA that the American Stereo- 
phonic Corporation has plans to record 
La Juive, Le Prophéte, L’Africana and 
Rossini’s Otello, sometime this winter. 

It is rare indeed that a record company 
will lay aside the standard operas long 
enough to bother with a rarely heard 
masterpiece. We are always reading about 
another Butterfly and another Traviata, 
but never do we hear plans of recording 
William Tell, La Clemenza di Tito, or 
Thais. Our standard repertory is more 
than well supplied with fine recordings, 
and one almost longs to hear, once in a 
while, a work that is seldom heard. It is, 
therefore, most refreshing to read of ACS’s 
plans for recording the masterpieces cited 
above. 

Perhaps if enough people read my letter, 
it may give them the idea that opera 
lovers would welcome “a new opera” once 
in a while, and that along with Aida and 
La Bohéme, we could also give a neglected 
work its just due. 

Now, what about Nabuco, Tancredi, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Les Huguenots? 


Robert E. Brown 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Wanted: Record Reissues 


lo the Editor 

First of all, congratulations on your new 
MusicaL AMERICA post. Your writings 
have given pleasure and instruction, and 
you seem to have put the torch of life 
to reviews 

Thank you for what you wrote about 
Mme. Frijsh in the August issue. Appar- 
ently you too love the RCA albums she 
has left and I, along with you, wish for 
these on LP discs for greater enjoyment. 
And in December you mentioned the 
splendid Das Lied von der Erde recording 
of Walter, Thorborg, and Kullman, one 
that was made during a concert in Vienna 
where the spark of life was transmitted 
beautifully. What can we do to bring 
these to the LP catalog? 

Along this line, think of the other out- 
standing records in the RCA-Victor lists 
by such people as Edward Johnson, lovely 
Spanish songs by Bori, with Copeland ac- 
companying, and Thorborg. And do you 
have Alma Gluck’s Natoma Spring Song 
which captures a soaring ecstasy? Before 
these people become shadows of memory, 
I hope the LP lists will bring th2m to 
the notice of persons who love good 
singing. 


James W. Duncan 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Dangers of Being a Destructive Reactionary 


These are harsh words but they are certainly deserved by the outrageous article written by Winthrop Sargent in the 
Dec. 10, 1960 issue of the New Yorker under the heading The Inside Track. This article is not only a savage attack upon 
contemporary American music but it makes misstatements of fact and unfair implications about one of our leading com- 
posers, William Schuman, which need to be repudiated for the honor of the critical profession in this country. 

At the outset I should make it plain that this is not a personal squabble. As a matter of fact, Mr. Sargent and I are 
personal friends and colleagues of long standing. This ts not the first time that we have crossed swords over this issue. 
Many years ago he published an article on The Sterility of Modern Music in which he calmly asserted that music really 
stopped with Mahler. Olin Downes (who, for all his honesty and lovable human qualities, was also, | am sorry to relate, 
a violent reactionary) enthusiastically seconded Mr. Sargent in the New York Times. And | replied in the Dance Ob- 
server with an article on The Sterility of Modern Music Critics. 

Before citing chapter and verse from Mr. Sargent’s article I should like to point out some of the dangers referred to 
in the title of this editorial as they are exemplified in his attitude. The mark of the true reactionary is that he is un- 
willing to bask in the familiar and comfortable glories of the classics and to let the present alone. In order to justify 
himself and to feel secure in his attitudes, he must attack contemporary, challenging and revolutionary art and show that 
it is worthless. Only when he has demolished the art of his own time which he is unwilling to accept and incapable of 
appreciating can he feel happy about living in the past 

He salutes every work which is a mere reflection of familiar traditions and forms with great enthusiasm and he casti- 
gates every artist who dares to expose him to something completely new. He assumes an Olympian authority and he fre- 
quently resorts to sophistry to bolster his arguments. Now, as a reactionary music critic, Mr. Sargent is a wonderful ex- 
ample, a positive Museum Piece, and therefore he can serve as a warning to the rest of us. 

He begins The Inside Track by saying that there was “a certain air of unreality about the Boston Symphony’s perform- 
ance of William Schuman’s Seventh Symphony in Carnegie Hall” on Nov. 30. “The ceremony was familiar enough—that 
of launching a new symphony by a well-known American composer. The audience applauded politely, and long 
enough to bring the composer to the stage, where he took a couple of bows. Some of the audience probably reflected 
that Mr. Schuman is the head of the Juilliard School of Music, which is an important institution of learning, and that 
therefore what he had to say should be considered worth listening to. The next day the critics of the daily press 
wrote respectfully about the symphony, though they were not moved to anything resembling outright enthusiasm. Doubt- 
less other orchestras will not proceed to perform it, possibly because their conductors are genuinely interested in it, 
and possibly also because Mr. Schuman, as head of the Juilliard School, is inevitably a dispenser of patronage in the 
form of teaching jobs and scholarships, and a valuable man to be on good terms with.” 

Before going any farther, I should like to point out the misstatements and fallacies in this opening barrage. The most 
damaging implication—that Mr. Schuman uses his position as head of Juilliard to get his music performed—is absolutely 
untrue. In his fifteen years at Juilliard he has never had anything to do with the awarding of scholarships, which is done 
at the recommendation of the faculty members and supervised by the Dean, not by Mr. Schuman. And he has never 
used his influence to get a teaching job for anyone because it might further the performance of his works. Anyone 
who gave a second thought to the matter could see how ridiculous this accusation is 

And notice how cleverly Mr. Sargent suggests that audiences really don’t want symphonies by Mr. Schuman or other 
composers of his kind. He talks about “polite” applause. Has he never heard an audience shout itself hoarse with en- 
thusiasm about a Schuman symphony—as I have more than once at performances of the Third and Sixth? Does he 
really dare to imply that there are not people who love modern American music and are stirred by it? Does he never 
attend concerts conducted by Leonard Bernstein, who gets audiences as excited over Copland, Schuman, Harris, Barber 
and Foss as they are over Tchaikovsky? 

Well, we have the answer in his next passage. “Nobody, as far as I could make out, approached the other night’s per- 
formance expecting it to slake a deep thirst for emotional experience, and nobody left the hall with his heart aflame or 
with his brain set tingling by intellectual stimulation. The new symphony, like many of its kind, was not so much a work 
of art as what is nowadays called a status symbol.” For Mr. Sargent’s information, a great many people approached that 
performance expecting to slake a deep thirst for emotional experience. I was among them, for Schuman’s Sixth Symphony 
was one of the profound emotional experiences of my life, and other scores of his—the ballet Undertow for Tudor and 
Night Journey for Martha Graham among them—have set my brain tingling and my heart aflame. It so happened that | 
was personally disappointed in the Seventh at first hearing, but this did not lessen one iota my admiration for Schuman 
or my high hopes for his next work. How can Mr. Sargent’s brain tingle or his heart flame, if he goes with a soured, 
hostile attitude, like a confirmed dyspeptic sitting down to a banquet? 

He continues to harp on the theme of emotional values. “The element of unreality enters in when you notice that 
nobody is getting a real bang out of the ceremony.” (Again, I can only say that Mr. Sargent has not observed audiences 
at performances of modern American music very closely or accurately.) What he really means is that HE is not getting 
a bang and why this is appears at once. He says of Schuman’s Seventh: “In an attempt to criticize it on a rational basis, 
| can say that it is a fairly expert fabrication, solemn and sententious enough to give an effect of seriousness, cacophonous 
enough to be fashionable, and nowhere exhibiting the quality of inspired lyricism that I regard as the fundamental talent 
of a really interesting composer.” 

Now to see what Mr. Sargent identifies as “inspired lyricism” we need only examine a few of his notices and articles. 
What he means are melodies of a familiar pattern in comfortably traditional settings. In an article on opera in the 
January 1960 issue of Horizon he lashes into Berg’s Wozzeck, Stravinsky's The Rake’s Progress, and the operas of 
Britten and Walton as “flawed affairs—musicodramatic experiments which lack the elements that draw and retain the 
enthusiasm of confirmed operagoers. The principal element lacking is the creation of dramatic tension by means of 
melodies that are really worth singing—that make demands on, and exploit, the expressive power of great voices.” 

This in the face of Marie’s monologue from Wozzeck, Tom’s Mad Scene in the Stravinsky opera, the arias of Peter 
and Ellen in Peter Grimes, and the arias of Cressida and Pandarus in Troilus and Cressida! What does Mr. Sargent 
regard as melodies really worth singing? Well, he likes most of the operas of Gian Carlo Menotti and he really loves 
The Ballad of Baby Doe 

The Old Refrain. Of Verdi: “The unfortunate man is incapable of real melody—his airs are such as a man born 
deaf would compose by calculation of the distances of musical notes and the intervals between them.” Of Wagner: 


(Continued on page 60) 
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sutherland, current sensation of the 
opera world, is a new kind of 
prima donna- down-to-earth 
with temperament aplenty 


by ( uge ie le wis 


“T always wear mad hats—or mad hair,” 
said the prima donna, explaining the explo- 
sion of white feathers she had just fitted over 
her red wig. The speaker was Joan Suther- 
land, latest indisputable queen of the inter- 
national opera stage, and it was apparent 
that a new kind of diva was afoot in the 
world. Miss Sutherland wears a wig off stage 
as well as on. It is not a case of Ionesco’s im- 
pudent “The Bald Soprano” materializing. 
“My own hair is much too mousy,” she ex- 
plains. 

Miss Sutherland, currently engaged in her 
first tour of the United States, makes her 
New York debut Feb. 21 with the American 
Opera Society. Her very arrival in this coun- 
try last fall contributed the first of what no 
doubt will be many anecdotes on the ways of 
this thoroughly unpretentious soprano. 

She had come to make her American debut 
in Handel’s Alcina at Dallas Civic Opera. 
The press and an official welcoming commit- 
tee—bearing a bouquet of roses and a cer- 
tificate of “honorary citizenship’”—stood ap- 
palled at the front exit of the huge airliner 
as it emptied out and no Sutherland ap- 
peared. She was discovered, at length, with 
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her husband, Richard Bonynge, at the bag- 


gage claims counter. Miss Sutherland had 
ridden tourist class and so had exited, un- 
noticed, at the rear of the plane. 

This unorthodox mode of travel — for a 
prima donna was, perhaps, not entirely a 
gesture of humility. Mr. and Mrs. Bonynge 
are known to be canny with a dollar or a 
pound. “She tends to talk a great deal about 
fees,” one musical insider remarked. 

But it is obvious also that the reigning 
prima donna of the Royal Opera possesses a 
sense of humor and the common touch. (It 
is not that she will occasionally sing jazz, as 
some of her colleagues do, or that she deco- 
rates her speech with obscenities, as others 
have been known to do. Her most scandaliz- 
ing expletive seems to be “clever puss!’’) 

Miss Sutherland, as possessors of such 
glorious vocal equipment tend to be, is a large 
woman. She is also rather taller—over six 
feet—than most women. She has a heavy, 
wide brow and what is usually called a lan- 
tern jaw. “She must learn not to present her 
face to the audience in full profile, as many 
another singer with a prominent chin has had 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Music education in the colleges took 
new directions at the meeting of the 
college concert managers in New York 
on Dec. 14, 15, and 16, 1960. More 
than 70 members from the United 
States and Canada of the Association 
of College and University Concert 
Managers convened at the Hotel Plaza 
for the fourth conference of the group 
ind heard William Schuman, president 
of the Juilliard School, Isaac Stern, 
violinist, John Lewis, jazz pianist, and 
others remind them of the superb op- 
portunities their institutions have today 
to foster music 

Mr. Schuman, distinguished Ameri- 
can composer and educator, was intro- 
duced by former ACUCM president, 
Willard Sistare of the University of 
Connecticut on Dec. 15. He spoke on 
the importance of the colleges and uni- 
versities to the performing arts. It 1s 

national disgrace, Mr. Schuman feels, 
that the arts are not represented at the 
top level in our government, but, he 
added, subsidy is not necessarily the 
answer. He urged the college concert 
managers to look for a new balance in 
programming, to ask themselves if they 
are timid about repertory 

“At your campuses you are in an 
ideal position to try something new, to 
encourage the young artist or new com- 
poser to present fresh programming 
formats”, he said The main hurdle 
faced by young musicians, actors, 
dancers, or graphic artists is the cost 
of training and of launching a career. 
Among both the young artists and the 
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By Fanny T. Taylor 


new 
directions 
im 
music 
education 


college and university con- 
cert managers pledge 
support to international 
program, contemporary 
music, young artists, and 
broader, more courageous 
planning 


more seasoned ones there 
first-class performers, not 
of the ‘star’ caliber. 

“The college and university concert 
managers, unlike most of the commer- 
cial managers, are in a position to make 
good use of these fine artists, since it 
is not always necessary to have star 
appeal to sell a series in a campus at- 
mosphere”, continued Mr. Schuman. 

As music educators, Mr. Schuman 
urged the group to be aware of the best 
elements of show business in good 
teaching and good concert presentation, 
but not to confuse the entertainment 
business with the presentation of serious 
music. “You cannot become a tired 
professional when you are around the 
kind of students we have at Juilliard”, 
he said, and urged the need for imag- 
inative promotion to get young people 
interested in music as spectators and 
participants. 

On Dec. 16, the president of 
ACUCM, Wilson B. Paul of Michigan 
State, introduced a panel on the inter- 
national exchange of talent. The group 
included Isaac Stern, violinist and pres- 
ident of Carnegie Hall; Edward Ber- 


are many 
necessarily 


nays, a member of the Carnegie Hall 
board of directors; Julius Bloom, direc- 
tor of cultural activity at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and executive director of Car- 
negie Hall; and the ACUCM secretary, 
Mrs. Robert Taylor, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

“The university student is a sleeping 
giant, one of the most important single 
segments in our population, now being 
influenced, soon to be _ influential”, 
stated Mr. Stern, opening the panel. 
“Through these students and _ their 
awakening interests we believe that Car- 
negie Hall can become a cultural foun- 
tainhead for America, helping to de- 
velop the aware audiences of the 
future”. 

The project for the international ex- 
change of talent envisions bringing to 
the campuses of this country groups 
from educational institutions abroad, 
such as the Youth Orchestra of Great 
Britain or a dance group from an Israeli 
college, and in return sending some of 
our own best college talent abroad as 
cultural ambassadors. The foreign 
groups should be attached to an edu- 
cational institution in their native lands, 
and preferably would be made up of 
students. 

The program would be introduced at 
Carnegie Hall, given national promi- 

Mrs. Taylor is secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of College and University Con- 
cert Managers. Her home base of ac- 
tivity is the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. 
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nence through television and other 
media, then moved across the country 
to various campuses. Three or four 
performances a week is the maximum 
considered, with time blocked out for 
the groups to get acquainted with the 
American students on the campuses 
visited. 

Mr. Stern indicated that the program 
would be operated by professional ar- 
tists and educators, without competition 
to the commercial field. Fees would be 
based on operating costs, and pro-rated 
among the campuses presenting the 
attractions. 

Mr. Bloom asked for approval of 
the plan from the ACUCM. He sug- 
gested that a small but carefully chosen 
group to determine policy, drawn from 
the ACUCM executive board and the 
Carnegie Hall Corporation, should be 
appointed. At its closing business ses- 
sion the ACUCM voted unanimously to 
support the program in principle, pend- 
ing further information, and that such 
a committee be appointed 

Following the panel, Mr 


Stern was 


Isaac Stern receives award of merit from 


Wilson B. Paul. 


given an award of 
ACUCM by its president, Mr. Paul. 
The citation praised Mr. Stern as a 
violin virtuoso, cultural ambassador, 
philosopher of music, and leader in the 
drive to preserve Carnegie Hall as a 
symbol of America’s musical heritage. 

The panel on the place of jazz con- 
certs on a college campus presented 
Morris Hall, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, John Lewis, pianist of the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet, and the jazz critic 
and historian, Marshall Stearns, with 
Morris Carter, assistant to the director 
of the University of Illinois School of 
Music, as chairman of the discussion, 
which centered on the new awareness 
of jazz as a serious art. The importance 
of good auspices for jazz, including 
presentation aS an integral part of 
campus cultural life, was stressed. 

Among the many points brought out 
in the three days of discussion was the 
opinion that today’s students are in 
most cases first-generation college stu- 
dents. Most of them are not conditioned 
to concert-going or similar activities; 
eager to learn, they are often uncertain 
in their judgment. 

Mr. Paul stressed how vital it is to 
the health of all the arts that these 
fresh audiences be given the most pro- 


merit from the 
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Prizewinner Series at 
Connecticut University 


For the first time in this country, 
winners of major music competitions 
will be presented in a separate concert 
series. Inaugurated by the University 
of Connecticut, the annual series will 
be presented at the new J. Louis Von 
der Mehden Recital Hall in the Fine 
Arts Center of the University at Storrs. 
Artists who will appear this year are: 
Mary MacKenzie, contralto, winner of 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions, 
1960; Ivan Davis, winner of the Franz 
Liszt Piano Competition, 1960; and 
Joyce Flissler, violinist, winner of the 
Tchaikovsky Medal in Moscow, 1960. 
The dates of their respective programs 
are Feb. 19, March 6, and April 5. 








vocative and stimulating programs pos- 
sible, and that this is the unique oppor- 
tunity of the colleges and universities 
in this country. 

The incumbent officers were elected 
for a second term with Wilson B. Paul, 
Michigan State University, as president; 
Willard M. Sistare, University of Con- 
necticut, immediate past president; Mrs. 
Robert Taylor, University of Wisconsin, 
secretary; Donald H. Horton, Ohio 
State University, treasurer. 

Vice-presidents include A. Morris 
Carter, University of Illinois; Mrs. B. J. 
Connors, University of California— 
Berkeley; Gerald O. T. Erdahl, North 
Carolina State College; William J. Grif- 
fith, Duke University; Harold W. Jor- 
dan, Indiana University. 

The executive board for the coming 
year lists Earl E. Beach, East Carolina 
College; Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa State 
University; Miss Frances Inglis, Uni- 
versity of California—Los Angeles; 
Allen B. Lambdin, Connecticut College; 
J. J. Weigand, Kansas State Teachers 
College; and Hans Hopf, New York 
University. 


Joan Sutherland... 
(Continued from page 11) 


to,” wrote the late Cecil Smith, former 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, in Opera 
magazine, some years ago. 

For all this, at the hands of a de- 
signer-director of the genius of Franco 
Zeffirelli, she can become a stage figure 
of much glamor. In Dallas’ Don Gio- 
vanni, he gave her as Donna Anna, a 
bold, high collar and a rich, dark gown. 
Even the beauteous Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Donna Elvira, did not eclipse the 
glamorous figure Sutherland afforded. 

The prima donna of England’s Royal 
Opera is not English, but Australian, 
the latest gift to opera from that land 
of Nellie Melba, Florence Austral, and 
Marjorie Lawrence, not to mention 
John Brownlee. She was born at Point 
Piper, Sydney, in 1926. The age of a 
woman, and most particularly a prima 
donna, is never to be regarded as a 
specific, and you will find the date 1928 
recorded in some places. Miss Suther- 
land came from a musical family, and 


it was not unnatural that she should 
take up singing. In 1949, she won the 
Sydney Sun Aria competition and the 
next year took the Mobil Quest award. 
These prizes amounted to some five 
thousand (American) dollars and en- 
abled her to go to London for further 
studies. 

“As a child,” she recalls, “I wanted 
to sing at Covent Garden.” So she 
auditioned, and joined the company the 
season of She progressed 
steadily into important roles there un- 
til, in February 1959, she had achieved 
the status of having a production built 
around her. Lucia di Lammermoor 
was revived for her, for the first time 
at Covent Garden since 1925, and Zef- 
firelli designed and staged it. 

Sutherland also sang for the Handel 
Opera Society in London, making a 
reputation as a fine Baroque stylist, and 
at Glyndebourne. During the 1959-60 
season, she set out to conquer the Con- 
tinent, singing at Paris, Palermo, Genoa 
and Venice. La Stupenda was the im- 
mediate label of the Italian press. Next 
spring, she will go to La Scala where 
Italy’s queen of opera houses will mount 
Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda especially for 
her. Next November, she will make her 
Metropolitan Opera debut. 

Music began at home for Joan 
Sutherland, and at an early age. Her 
father wasn’t musical—“He was tone 
deaf and couldn’t sing God Save the 
Queen, recalls Miss Sutherland — but 
her mother was an accomplished mu- 
sician, though she never sang profes- 
sionally. “Mother still has a beautiful 
mezzo,” Sutherland vows. “I used to 
copy her,” she recalls. “I would do her 
scales and exercises with her. This 
formed the basis of my technique.” 
These exercises were based on the bel 
canto technique of the old school. 

Since her mother was a mezzo, Miss 
Sutherland sang in the middle register 
too, at’ first. She kept to the mezzo 
voice until, at the age of 19, she began 
training with a private voice teacher in 
Sydney, Aida Dickens. Mrs. Dickens 
decided that she was—a dramatic so- 
prano! And so she remained for several 
years. She had sung Ritorna vincitor 
for the Sun Aria competition, and her 
Mobil prize songs were Voi lo sapete 
from Cavalleria Rusticana and Dich, 
teure Halle from Tannhduser. 

Her Covent Garden debut, in Octo- 
ber 1952, was as The First Lady in 
The Magic Flute. A week later she 
sang Clotilde in Norma. It was Maria 
Callas’ Covent Garden debut in the 
title role, and Ebe Stignani sang Adal- 
gisa. But in all the excitement, the 
young Australian did not go unnoticed 
by the critics. 

In London, Sutherland trained a year 
at the Royal College of Music with 
Clive Carey. But it is obvious that Miss 
Sutherland regards this training as 
merely useful in rationalizing a tech- 
nique that was already intuitively cor- 
rect. 

“Tullio Serafin has been a great help,” 
she says of the mentor who is often 
credited with creating the Callas art. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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HANSON 


WARNS THAT THE HUMANITIES 
AND CREATIVE ARTS ARE IN SER- 
IOUS DANGER 





The humanities, and particularly the 
arts, are in serious danger in 
our country, declared Dr. Howard Han- 
son, director of the University of 
Rochester's Eastman School of Music, 
in a recent address before the National 
Association of Editorial Writers 

Speaking in the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Dr. Hanson said: “We are 
no longer a pioneer nation. We have 
the means to support whatever we wish 
to support. The question is, therefore, 
not our means but rather our sense of 
values. What do we consider important? 

“This is, of course, not a battle be- 
tween sciences and the arts, for the sci 
entists are very frequently the 
friends of the arts, and indeed I often 
believe that the scientists are better ar- 
tists than the artists; that their spiritual 
devotion to the cause of truth is more 
single-minded, more unselfish than our 
devotion as artists to the cause of 
beauty 

“It is rather that in an 
tense with concern, 


creative 


best 


age which is 
fearful of its own 


future, pressed for the solution of purely 


material, practical problems, a nation 
may become so obsessed with the mate- 
rialistic solution of those problems that 
in seeking that solution it saves its life 
but loses its soul 
In the media of mass communica- 
tions the obvious pressures of commer- 
cial interests to reach the lowest com 
mon denominator of public taste fre- 
quently transforms the magnificent gifts 
and technology into instru- 
ments of evil rather than good But 
commercialism does not rear its ugly 
head only in the area of mass commu- 
nication advertising The pressures 
the higher levels of the 
When this results from 
insecurity of the American 
from its lack of confidence in 


or science 


come also at 
arts themselves 
the 


public, 


basic 


One of America’s most prolifi 
and influential educators 
ard Hanson has been director of the 
Eastman School of Music since 1924 
He has been a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters 
1935 and is the winner of 
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TWO 


CHALLEN- 
GES TO 


OUR 


SCHOOLS 


AND UNI- 
VERSITIES 


its own judgment, I shall not attempt 
to say. Whatever the causes, the de- 
mand of the public through the im- 
presario for the ‘best’ has finally 
limited successful concert careers to a 
few dozen virtuosi of international 
fame, has greatly limited the opportu- 
nities for gifted young artists, and has 
forced our own gifted singers to gain 
their experience in the opera houses of 
Europe, from which they may even- 
tually be repatriated. 

“Van Cliburn did not learn to play 
the piano in Russia. It was necessary 
only for him to be embraced by that 
distinguished Russian music _ critic, 
Nikita Khrushchev! 

“What do we mean by a national 
‘culture’? | am now in my fourth term 
as a member of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. As 
you all know, the E, S and C in 
UNESCO stand for Education, Science, 
and Culture. We seem to know what 
we mean by education and by science, 
but we bog down in hopeless confu- 
sion when we attempt to define cul- 
ture. I have sat through long sessions 
at the Commission devoted to cultural 
activities without hearing one mention 
of the creative arts. This is perhaps not 
strange since there are on the entire 
Commission of about 100 members 
only two creative artists! 

“The answer, of course, is that in 

(Continued on page 19) 





TREANOR 


DECLARES THAT MEDIOCRITY 
HAS BECOME A COMFORTABLE 
RUT IN EDUCATION 





Out of 104 instrumental musicians 
graduated from the University of Okla- 
homa between 1948 and 1959, only 24 
were teaching last year in Oklahoma. 

How many young music teachers 
were imported, and stayed briefiy, and 
left, there are no figures to show. But 
by memory count of almost any watcher 
of the scene, a similar percentage of 
loss is indicated. 

Still it is asked, “What's wrong with 
music education in Oklahoma?” 

Mediocrity has become such a com- 
fortable rut that excellence jars com- 
placent nerves. And what’s wrong in 
Oklahoma is only an aggravated case of 
what’s wrong generally in our country. 
although in all fairness, acknowledge- 
ment must be made of some rare and 
brilliant exceptions. 

Here are a few suggestions for get- 
ting out of the rut. They are directed 
at school trustees and administrators, 
curriculum writers, PTA people, music 
school alumni, music clubs, the general 
public and whoever else might bring 
influence to bear. 

Starting where the trouble starts, 
throw out the self-contained elementary 
school classroom which operates on the 
theory that every teacher who can teach 
the three Rs can also teach music. It 
isn’t so. Every teacher was schooled 
in the three Rs for years before taking 
college courses or teacher training. Lit- 
eracy in these subjects is common, but 
not in music. Few classroom teachers 
are adequately schooled in music. 

Throw out string classes in junior 
high school and get some endowment 

provide private lessons for the tal- 
ented. String classes pay off only the 
first few years. Here’s the history of 
string instruction in the public schools: 
Some fine class teaching and proportion- 

(Continued on page 19) 
(The above article by Aline Jean 
Treanor appeared in the Daily Okla- 
homan, Oklahoma City, on Aug. 21. 
This penetrating discussion of the ills 
of music education in the state of Okla- 
homa and its application to the national 
scene is reprinted by permission.— 


The Editor) 
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Chicago 
Boccanegra, Butterfly 


The final production of the 1960 
Chicago Lyric Opera season was Simon 
Boccanegra, Nov. 30. Though prob- 
ably fortuitous, it was a good idea to 
frame this season, so heavily dependent 
on the traditional Italian repertory, be- 
tween two unusual Verdi operas. Both 
Don Carlos and Boccanegra, aside from 
their intrinsic merits, strongly reveal 
Verdi’s most refreshing and powerful 
aspect: his capacity to serve tradition 
at the same time as he shaped it anew. 

A work as unique as Boccanegra de- 
mands an equally individual conception 
in performance. Its Mozartean integra- 
tion and pace require equivalent unity 
and precision from its performers. It 
cannot be realized by falling back on 
one or more of the traditional styles, 
in the hope that all the members of the 
cast will find their way from experience. 
But this, of necessity, has been the way 
of every Lyric Opera production except 
Le Nozze di Figaro 

Under these circumstances, it is re- 
markable that much of the nobility and 
constructive unity of Simon Boccanegra 
did come through in this performance. 
Principal credit must go to Tito Gobbi, 
who matched in his vocal and dramatic 
characterization of Simon the continu- 
ous deepening and urgency of the whole 
score. Throughout the first two acts, 
he caught the strident note in Simon's 
music that characterizes both the force 
and insecurity of his power, and he 
conveyed with deep understanding the 
final tranquility of the dying Simon 
His entire portrayal showed a profound 
comprehension of the predominant 
roles played by vocal color, phrasing, 
and formal development in the vital 
dramaturgy of this opera 

Against the towering figure of Simon, 
the other characters appear shadow- 
like, although each is an individual and 
significant factor in the growth of the 
tragedy. In the second scene of Act 
I, perhaps the most brilliant and beau- 
tifully developed in the opera, all these 
characters are suddenly brought into 
violent juxtaposition. Here Paolo, as 
played by Renato Cesari, emerged into 
a central figure of evil with a galvanic 
enactment of the terrifying oath that 
explodes as an unexpected epiloque to 
Act I. On the other hand, Renata Te- 
baldi’s Amelia failed, here as elsewhere, 
to catch the onward urgency of the 
drama or the restraint and subtlety of 
the style. She pushed herself and her 
voice to the fore in every ensemble. 
In her solo singing she showed little 
regard for the movement of the music, 
but pulled phrases wantonly out of 
shape for reasons understandable only 
to prima donnas. 

Richard Tucker, although he could 
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not really lift Adorno to true heroic 
proportions, caught the musical spirit 
and sang with satisfying honesty and 
security. Fiesco, the one character who 
can approach Simon in dignity and 
stature, was entrusted to Ferruccio Maz- 
zoli, whose voice and scope are not yet 
strong enough to encompass such a 
role. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted, 
but he controlled only the pace, not 
the spirit, of the production. His or- 
chestra was nearly always too loud, 
and never caught the originality and 
delicacy of the sonorous image. 

The production of Die Walkiire, first 
presented on Nov. 16, was resplendent 
with great voices on stage, but chugged 
along intermittently in the pit. Lovro 
von Matacic, conducting, knew the 
score thoroughly, and knew what he 
wanted, but what he lacked was the 
absolute conviction that alone can keep 
one’s attention alive during the many 
arid stretches in Walkiire. Nevertheless, 
the first and last quarters of the first 
act, and the entire second act were in- 
tensely gripping, so this was no musical 
famine, by any means. 

There were simply no weaknesses 
among the cast. Each characterization 
and voice was entirely individual, yet 
interacted with every other. Perhaps 
Hans Hotter’s Wotan was more im- 
pressive than the others in the cast, but 
the role, after all, permits a wider 
range. Birgit Nilsson can do everything 
wanted or required by the part of 
Briinnhilde, which is practically every- 
thing a singer has ever had to do. 
Christa Ludwig was a dark and lu- 
minous-voiced, Fricka. Jon Vickers 
was an eminently masculine as well as 
musical Siegmund. William Wilderman 
was stentorian and first-rate as Hund- 
ing and Sieglinde was sung by Gré 
Brouwenstein, whose voice has a subtle, 
unassertive, yet undeniable strength, 
and is used with distinction. 

Leontyne Price was the Cio-Cio San 
in Madama Butterfly, given first on 
Nov. 26. Her well-known vocal quali- 
ties and sympathetic portrayal made 
this a charming, even affecting evening. 
The only other notable participant was 
Renato Cesari, whose acting as Sharp- 
less was full of nuance and subtlety. 
In this as other productions, he has 
demonstrated a true flair for real (as 
distinct from operatic) acting that over- 
shadows the rather little real distinction 
of his voice. Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
conducted, managing to get a real 
pianissimo from the orchestra for the 
first (and, as it proved, only) time this 
season. 

Fedora, a potboiler by Giordano, 
served as the novelty for this season. 
Although it was disentombed to pro- 
vide an unencumbered romp for Renata 
[ebaldi (there is simply no competition 
for the soprano in this piece), it was 
obvious that not even a great prima 
donna can give a great performance 
when there is nothing to perform. 

Walter Hendl led the Nov. 24 con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony, which 
included two premieres: the first Chi- 
cago performance of Wallingford Rieg- 


ger’s Symphony No. 4, and the Ameri- 
can premiere of Heinz Werner Henze’s 
Five Neapolitan Songs, with Die- 
irich Fischer-Dieskau as soloist. The 
Riegger was attractive, despite its rather 
international sort of modernity and a 
touch of academicism; it revealed a 
great deal of well-directed energy and 
clarity. One’s total impression was of 
a more chromatic Piston. The last 
movement, unfortunately, made a dozen 
futile beginnings before reaching its 
rather aimless end. 

Interest was centered on the Henze 
songs, but they proved to be almost 
totally devoid of value. Beginning with 
a bellowing song just this side of Carl 
Orff, they proceed through a Hinde- 
mithian idyll (in 6/8-3/4, of course, 
and with lots of scales and other neu- 
tralities), a reminiscence of Mahler’s 
Trinklied, and then a Bergian song in 
the manner of Lulu. Finally came a 
stroke of originality: an Italianate vocal 
line grafted onto a Schoenbergian in- 
strumental texture, fully worked out 
and varied. In all fairness, it must be 
said that this last song achieves more 
intensity than the rest and explores 
some quite original instrumental sounds. 
Mr. Fischer-Dieskau sang them as 
though he were overjoyed to have at 
last found a contemporary work that 
was all scales and arpeggios. His voice 
was exceptionally well used in the per- 
formance. 

Following its Christmas lull, the 
Chicago musical season once again 
picked up in such a way as hardly to 
disturb the atmosphere of holiday 
quietude. Pierre Monteux’ appearances 
with the Symphony, which I was un- 
fortunately unable to attend, featured 
nothing more unusual than Creston’s 
Second Symphony and _ Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka, along with even more 
standard works. André Cluytens, who 
remained here through Jan. 27, has at 
least the virtue of being new to Chi- 
cago, but his programs hardly ripple 
the complacent surface of conventional- 
ity to which, except for Hans Rosbaud’s 
recent concerts, Chicago has _ been 
doomed thus far this season. 

Mr. Cluytens’ concert of Jan. 12, 
for example, devoted its entire first half 
to Beethoven’s Third Symphony. 
Nothing especially exciting happened, 
although the performance was full of 
musicianly virtues, such as the con- 
tinuous maintenance of good balance 
and sonority, incisive rhythmic control, 
and sensitive attention to meaningful 
detail as well as the total image. It 
seemed hardly worthwhile to drag Mr. 
Cluytens all the way from Paris for 
one more Eroica. 

The second half of the program 
much increased the force of this reflec- 
tion, since it consisted of two unim- 
portant pieces that are also woefully 
familiar: Strauss, Tod und Verklarung 
and Roussel’s Suite No. 2 from Bac- 
chus et Ariane. Any cliché left over 
from the Strauss, which is all bad 
Berlioz and Liszt, may be found in 
the Roussel, where they are disguised 
by wrong-note ingenuity and irrational 
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Kay Griffel as Kate Pinkerton, Mildred Miller as Suzuki, Leontyne Price as Cio-Cio 
San, and Renato Cesari as Sharpless in the Lyric Opera of Chicago’s production of 


Madama Butterfly 


combinations of derivations ranging 
from Franck to Stravinsky. Both pieces 
were duck soup for both conductor and 
orchestra; coming after the Beethoven, 
the entire affair seemed rather unpleas- 
antly frivolous 

The Fine Arts Quartet continued its 
series of Jan. 11 with Hindemith’s 
Quartet No. 3, Haydn’s Quartet Op. 
54, No. 1, and the Beethoven Quartet 
Op. 131. The Hindemith was particu- 
larly well played, although the more 
vigorous passages in the second and 
fourth movements were robbed of much 
of their a rather timid, hesitant 
approach. On the other hand, the char- 
acteristically Hindemithian, 
charming arabesques in the central 
movement were well and _ sensitively 
spun out. In general, most of Hinde- 
mith’s good ideas (not all of which can 
be brought off) were clearly articulated 

\ curious instance of discrepancy 
between aspiration and achievement 
was provided by the Jan. 13 recital 
of Lois Marshall. Miss Marshall is a 
well-schooled musician, whose voice, 
though not notable in quality or bright- 
ness, 1s consistently pleasant and effec- 
tively controlled. Throughout her in- 
teresting program it was evident that 
she had excellent, well-integrated, ideas, 
as well as the equipment to realize 
them. Nevertheless, her interpretations 
seemed mannered, as though they were 
imitations of first-class performances 
rather than the real thing. Perhaps the 
principal fault lay with her 
panist, Weldon Kilburn, 
rigidity and insecurity 
to accompany in any effective sense 

The program included Purcell’s The 
Queen's Epicedium, in Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s ruinously overloaded realization; 
Schumann's Frauenliebe und Leben, 
whose already small scale was still fur- 


brio by 


almost- 


accom- 
who by his 
certainly failed 
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ther reduced by faulty tempi and dy- 
namics; Parto, parto from Mozart’s 
Titus, and Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen, both with Clark Brody, clarinet 
(inexplicable in the case of the 
Mozart); and Debussy’s Chansons de 
Bilitis, in which Miss Marshall dem- 
onstrated a nice ability to realize the 
tenuous, breathless recitative that char- 
acterizes Debussy’s vocal line. The re- 
cital closed with a group of folk-song 
arrangements Ben Boretz 


Boston 


Barber’s Die Natali 


Charles Munch and the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra really gave recogni- 
tion to the season at the last concerts 
before Christmas, Dec. 22 and 23. 
(The evening concert was advanced 
from Saturday to Thursday. ) 

Not only did the program begin with 
the lovely little Sinfonia from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, but it included first 
performances of a brand-new score by 
Samuel Barber—Die Natali (convenient 
translation: Christmastide), a sequence 
of chorale preludes based upon Christ- 
mas carols. Furthermore, the composer 
was on hand to acknowledge the ap- 
plause 

O Come, O Come, Emmanuel; Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming; We Three 
Kings of Orient Are (with separate 
prelude for each of the Magi); God 
Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen; Good King 
Wenceslas; Adeste Fidelis; Joy to the 
World and Silent Night—all are there, 
in One guise or another. 

The idea for such a piece must have 
occurred to dozens of composers, but 
Mr. Barber seems to be the only one 
to have done anything about it. His 
method was scholarly: presenting of 
the tunes according to the manifold 


devices of counterpoint. The result is 
a biggish work for big orchestra which, 
however, never really rolls out the 
tunes with Christmas joy or jubilation. 

Mr. Barber did work up a certain 
degree of Orientalism in rhythm and 
color, and those episodes are the ones 
which have more motion. Too much 
of the work seems aimless; though it 
may look wonderful on paper, the 
sound is often amorphous, and the 
rhythm, too. The piece also is very 
sour, harmonically. 

I could not help imagining what the 
late Charles Ives would have done with 
the carols. What a fantasy he would 
have made, winding up with a gigantic 
peroration, orchestra and conductor go- 
ing full blast, perhaps counterpointing 
Adeste Fidelis with Joy to the World 
and God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen, 
and using Jingle Bells as a ground bass! 

On the same program, violinist Jaime 
Laredo made his Boston debut as solo- 
ist in the A minor Concerto of Bach, 
and the E minor of Mendelssohn. This 
young musician—not yet 20—is tal- 
ented. He plays accurately and with a 
sense of music, but for my taste his 
work lacks character, strength and defi- 
nition. The program concluded with 
The Pines of Rome. 

For the two weeks previous, Lorin 
Maazel had been guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, upon invitation 
of Mr. Munch, who paid the young 
man the signal honor of attending both 
of his Friday afternoon concerts 
Maazel at 30 has a talent as conductor 
amounting to genius. It is also evident 
that even genius requires experience 
and seasoning. Maazel not only has 
a prodigious technic, but he has thor- 
oughly learned the scores he performs 
He dances a little too much on the 
stand, likes a stand far too high, and 
is inclined to bring out inner voices. 
At 40 or 50, however, if his develop- 
ment proceeds as all hope it will, 
Maazel should be a great master of his 
art. His first Friday-Saturday program 
assembled a G minor Concerto Grosso 
of Geminiani, Strauss’s Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. His second list brought Twelve 
Contradances and the Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven; Song of the Night- 
ingale by Stravinsky; and Scriabin’s 
Poem of Ecstasy, unheard locally since 
Koussevitzky’s time. Significantly, 
Maazel’s two outstanding performances 
were of the music by Strauss and 
Scriabin. 

The Christmas season brought a cer- 
tain amount of music new in these 
parts. One such was Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Cantata, St. Nicholas, performed 
in Jordan Hall Dec. 15 by the student 
chorus and orchestra of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Lorna Cooke de 
Varon conducting. Soloist, and most 
excellent, was tenor Frederick Jagel. 
St. Nicholas has many dry pages, but 
it also has power. 

Harold Farberman’s New Arts Or- 
chestra, presenting their second concert 
at the Little Opera House, Dec. 15, 
gave Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat 
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and first Boston performances of Carlos 
Surinach’s Hollywood Carnival and the 
Clarinet Quintet by Douglas Moore. 
The Dancemakers appeared in a staged 
performance of Stravinsky’s _ bitter 
work, with Virginia Ehrlich as unseen, 
offstage Narrator. They also danced 
the music of Surinach and Moore, af- 
ter it had been heard through once 
purely as concert music. 

Another new work was Nicholas Van 
Slyck’s vigorous Symphonic Paraphrase, 
which the composer conducted in first 
performance at a concert by the Cam- 
bridge Civic Symphony in Sanders 
Theater, Dec. 18. Victor Manusevitch 
conducted the remainder of the even- 
ing: an Introduction, Aria and Presto 
by Marcello; the Symphony No. 6, in 
F major (K. 43), by Mozart, and the 
E minor Symphony by Sibelius 

The humanities, and especially music, 
are receiving much longer shrift these 
days at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology—thanks largely to the de- 
voted efforts of Klaus Liepmann and 
the equally devoted cooperation of the 
MIT Choral Society. This institution 
of scientific learning was the only local 
source, at Christmas of 1960, of a full- 
scale performance of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio. Mr. Liepmann conducted it 
in Kresge Auditorium on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 18. Soloists were Catherine 
Rowe, soprano; Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto; Blake Stern (Evangelist) and 
Donald Sullivan (aria soloist), tenor, 
and Paul Matten, bass 

Sviatoslav Richter has captured this 
area as easily and completely as all 
other centers where he has played. The 
marvelous Soviet pianist gave two sold- 
out solo concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Dec. 11 and 13. The first was devoted 
to Beethoven, the second to Haydn, 
Schumann and Prokofieff 

Verdi's Otello was assayed by the 
Opera Group at Donnelly Memorial 
Theater, Dec. 7 and 11, staged by Sarah 
Caldwell and with Osbourne McCon- 
athy wielding the baton for an or- 
chestra of his Boston Symphony 
leagues. Leonard Dell Ferro 
Otello, Lucine Amara the Desdemona, 
and Tito Gobbi, singing here for the 
first time, lago Cyrus W. Durgin 


col- 
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Stravinsky, Schoenberg 


The closing week of the old year 
brought one of its musical highlights in 
the Washington Opera Society mount- 
ing of a double bill, Dec. 28-30, of Le 
Rossignol by Stravinsky and Erwartung 
by Schoenberg. This was the first per- 
formance in the United States of the 
Schoenberg opera; the first American 
appearance of Helga Pilarczyk, soprano 
(as The Woman in Erwartung); the 
first Washington hearing of Le Ros- 
signol; the first appearance of Reri 
Grist, coloratura soprano, with the 
Washington Opera Society (as the 
Nightingale in Le Rossignol); and the 
first time guest conductors have ap- 
peared in the Society’s five seasons 
(Igor Stravinsky conducted his opera on 
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two of three evenings, and Robert 
Craft, Mr. Stravinsky’s close associate, 
the other evening as well as all per- 
formances of Erwartung.) 

The musical and staging portions of 
the evening were exciting and brought 
the sold-out house to its feet in ap- 
preciation. Mr. Craft and Miss Pilar- 
czyk brought the illusive Schoenberg 
score to life in a manner that wedded 
music and drama in inseparable bond. 
The 30-minute opera is based on Marie 
Pappenheim’s poem telling of the wan- 
derings of The Woman through a dark 
wood and of her sub-conscious thoughts 
while searching for her lost lover. She 
finds him, dead. It is a poem of sudden, 
thought-process shifts between ecstasy, 
betrayal, remembrance, anticipation. 
Miss Pilarczyk both vocally and dra- 
matically colors these shifts to perfec- 
tion. 

Mr. Stravinsky received a standing 
ovation on his appearance in the hall. 
With an unerring artistry, he led the 
orchestra and singers through his opera 
of such delicate hues. Reri Grist sang 
the Nightingale with the style and ease 
that was the sensation of the evening. 
Her voice is of silvery quality, is never 
rough, has the foundation of a highly 
cultured musical instinct to rest upon. 
Donald Gramm was the Emperor. 
Loren Driscoll, as the Fisherman, set 
the atmosphere with his opening narra- 
tive, with great vocal beauty and charm 
Marina Picassi was the Cook; Kenneth 
Smith, the Chamberlain; Herbert Beat- 
tie, Bonze. 

The orchestra consisted of members 
of the National Symphony. The light- 
ing by James Waring, for both operas, 
fine in its execution, overpowered the 


musical portion by being so strident as 
to be distracting. A white spotlight on 
a black stage plus changing galaxy-like 
images on a_ backdrop, served for 
Erwartung. Brilliant hues of red, green, 
and blue lit Le Rossignol. Authentic 
Chinese costumes (which on stage, lost 
their authenticity) were gathered by 
Constance Mellon. In color, both cos- 
tumes and lights dwelled on the fashion- 
able blue-greens, orange-pinks, brown- 
blacks. Visually, it was spectacular, but 
in no way related to the delicacy of the 
tale or to Mr. Stravinsky’s music. 

To open its fifth season, the Opera 
Society mounted the seldom heard 
Queen of Spades by Tschaikovsky. 
Elaine Bonazzi, as the Countess, stole 
the show. In her death scene Act II, 
her acting and singing literally froze 
the audience with awe. Miss Bonazzi, 
whose dark, penetrating voice could not 
have been better for the role, played 
the scene with the exquisite nuances 
of a great actress. She made it the 
most memorable scene in the five sea- 
sons of this company. Peter Binder, as 
Count Tomsky, was one other person 
in the cast who projected a “Russian” 
flavor into his Act I aria about the 
Countess’ escapades and his last act 
drinking song. The remainder of the 
cast was improved on second hearing 
during an extension of three perform- 
ances. Singing (in Russian) were David 
Lloyd as Herman, Maria di Gerlando 
as Lisa, Cecilia Ward as Pauline, Rob- 
ert Trehy as Prince Yeletsky, and Lee 
Cass as Sourin. Members of the Na- 
tional Symphony were conducted by 
Paul Callaway. 

Sviatoslav Richter came to Washing- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Discussing the Washington production of Stravinsky’s Rossignol are, left to right, 
Mr. Stravinsky, Elaine Bonazzi, Loren Driscoll, Donald Gramm, and Bliss Hebert 
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Impact Photos 


Jean Morel conducts the Juilliard Orchestra, which performs a contemporary work 


on each of its programs. 


zutlliam 
schuman 
summarizes 


guilliard 


objectives 


[he Literature and Materials of 
Music Department as we have organized 
its actual day-to-day operation repre- 
sents, in the diverse teaching methods 
and organization of subject matter, the 
application of a point of view and not 
the imposition of a uniform system. 
This lack of uniformity has caused 
some confusion in minds accustomed 
to the usual rigidity of courses in music 
theory, and students who have been 
trained through such courses expect and 
even demand the authority of a “sys- 
tem” that supplies indisputable answers 
Traditionally, a “system” gives comfort 
through textbooks and lectures neatly 
divided into weekly subdivisions for the 
length of the school year, and the ap- 
parent assurance that a certain amount 
of factual information has been ab- 
sorbed. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we have received requests for 
teachers who can “give” the “Juilliard 
Literature and Materials of Music sys- 
tem”. We explain in each instance that 
we are not dealing in packaged educa- 
tion, that we have no commodity for 
sale, that far from holding or having 
applied for a patent on our “invention,” 
we have no proprietary interest in 
guarding our “product,” and that we are 
delighted to make any or all of our 
findings available to interested persons 
Inquiries from other schools are es- 
pecially welcome, for it is our convic- 
tion that the point of view represented 
by our Literature and Materials of Mu- 
sic curriculum can be applied to the 
teaching of music anywhere. 


Training the amateur in the music 
departments of institutions of higher 
education is not only a challenging field, 
but one of tremendous importance to 
the development of the art of music in 
this country. As I have _ indicated 
earlier, there is, to my mind, no excuse 
for the training of the amateur to be 
on a less serious plane than that of the 
professional, however varied may be 
the scope and intensity of the educa- 
tion. Fortunately, college music depart- 
ments more and more are being staffed 
by skilled and enlightened musicians 
who know how to teach and the day 
of the vacuous travelogue type of music- 
appreciation course with its over- 
romanticizing is disappearing, even if 
the pace is too slow to satisfy some of 
us. Yet despite the important advances 
achieved in the last several decades, 
offerings in music in many liberal-arts 
colleges still gravitate towards one or 
the other of two unfortunate extremes: 
the general course of music apprecia- 
tion or “Introduction to Music,” and 
the theory courses. In the instance of 
the general course, many enlightened 
young college music enthusiasts are dis- 
couraged by being given a music-history 
course in which they are subjected to 
constant quizzing on dates and factual 
data, or an “analysis” course in which 
they are obliged to memorize what are 
purported to be rigid forms as the key 
to listening to music. In the standard 
theory course, the young student who 
loves music is likely to be discouraged 
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by the routine of writing abstract har- 
mony exercises whose musical applica- 
tion he fails to glean 

In contrast, how dynamic would be 
the college music course which set aside 
preconceived notions of the rigid or- 
ganization of music into history, analy- 
sis, and theory, to present music as a 
whole in a manner calculated to exploit 
the student’s love of it and his desire 
for training. To be there are 
liberal-arts colleges whose music depart- 
ments aim to do precisely this, but even 
some of these are hampered by con- 
tinuing adherence to the heritage of 
conservatory curricula carried over from 
Europe. Because of these considera 
tions, it is especially in the liberal-arts 
college that I believe a point of view 
based on the approach of the Juilliard 
Literature and Materials of Music cur 
riculum can be effective 

To improve education takes more 
than dissatisfaction with the status quo 
[he evolution of a curriculum requires 
willingness to deal not only with the 
unknown, but with the inconvenient. It 
means, in our Oversystematized world 
of education, a profound disrespect for 
the clerical end of educational account- 
ing (number of hours and points per 
course, transfer credits, etc., etc.) and a 
determination to make such inescapable 
chores bend to an educational ideal and 
not to permit them to block it 

In our view, the music school not 
only properly can but of necessity must 
be in the advance guard as well as in 
the position of constantly re-evaluating 
traditional values. If it is not in the 
vanguard, it cannot be aware of con- 
temporary developments. And if it is 
not re-examining values of the past, it 
is preserving idiosyncrasy of interpreta- 
tion rather than the tradition of a given 
esthetic. The young musician should 
learn that a large part of an enlightened 
evaluation of any performer's art is 
determined by the quality of the music 
he performs and that selection of reper- 
tory is a revealing indication of the 
service he does or does not render the 
art of music 

In a school of music devoted to these 
ideals there is not only the opportunity 
but the need for an awareness on the 
part of the student of the principles by 
which he is being taught. The student 
is aware because the materials of his 
education are constantly being adjusted 
to his own state of advancement and 


sure, 


The launching of the Literature and 
Materials of Music Department at the 
Juilliard School of Music in 1947 was 
one of the courageous and far- 
reaching educational experiments of our 
time. The above passages from William 
Schuman’s Introduction to the Juilliard 
Report (published by W. W. Norton 
some years later) have lost none of their 
point. MUSICAL AMERICA feels that the 
time is ripe to remind educators of 
these ideas and what they have accom- 
plished in bringing musical training 
closer to actuality. Mr. Schuman was 
kind enough to select these excerpts as 
the core of his argument.—The Editor 
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abilities, instead of being imposed a 
priori. 

Collectively, the musicians of a given 
epoch have the responsibility for the 
music of their time. We consider that 
our portion of this responsibility con- 
cerns itself with making sure that stu- 
dents of the art are made aware of 
music’s vast treasure, past and present; 
making sure that no music is denied 
them through prejudice—esthetic, politi- 
cal, economic, or social; that they have 
full “freedom to hear’. It is, further- 
more, our responsibility to help the 
student see the music of any given 
period in the light of its own social, 
political, and cultural climate; to under- 
stand that the esthetic laws and techni- 
cal considerations of one period cannot 
be superimposed upon another; to make 
known to the student the varying con- 
victions of leading musicians, both past 
and present, in order to help him make 
his own judgments; to learn that art is 
not concerned with conformity; to equip 
the student to deal with the novel with- 
out ridicule or fear of its strangeness, 
yet without being impressed by sheer 
novelty, and with the ability to probe 
the depths of the unfamiliar. 

Teaching dedicated to these ideals 
helps the young musician to form the 
habit of assuming responsibility for the 
continuation of his own learning. If the 
student truly absorbs the concept of 
free inquiry in the field of music, un- 
impeded by blind adherence to doc 
trine and tradition, he will bring some- 
thing of this approach not only to other 
fields of Knowledge but to the conduct 
of his daily life. Since a free society 
can grow only through the process of 
free inquiry by its citizens, it is my 
profound hope that the basic attitudes 
instilled through the Literature and Ma- 
terials program will lead to the maturity 
of my musician and help toward his 
enlightenment as a citizen in a democ- 
racy 
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ate results in the lower grades; a break- 
down at junior high grade; not enough 
strings in high school to balance an or- 
chestra. Few symphony players devel- 
oped. Look at it in Oklahoma City or 
any other place, and see if it doesn’t fol- 
low this pattern. 

Throw the marching bands out of 
high school and music departments and 
give them to the physical education de- 
partment. There is no cultural value 
in marching and small value in ele- 
mentary march music. Bandsmen 
spend as much time learning footwork 
as learning music. Let the phys ed boys 
learn to toot. 

Rid school of “General Music,” the 
miscellany that is succeeding “Music 
Appreciation”, the course that has just 
about been laughed out of existence. 
Did anyone miss the cartoon of the dis- 
consolate coach reproaching his dis- 
qualified halfback with the agonized la- 
ment, “I never knew anybody flunked 
Music Appreciation”. 


Take music out of the class of cook- 
ery, manual training and driver educa- 
tion. Let it be taught as one of the 
strongest disciplines of learning. It is 
so recognized by every educator of 
stature. This can enhance the joy of 
all who yearn for it. Why shouldn't a 
music student be drilled and tested, and 
if he deserves, flunked? Why keep 
choruses, bands and classes open to the 
ne’er-do-wells who merely hamper 
earnest teachers and learners 

Banish music activities that are taught 
for school ostentation, for public rela- 
tions, for a morale factor, or a social- 
izing experience, for popular entertain- 
ment, for correction of juvenile delin- 
quency, for busy work. They are an 
unwarranted exploitation of youth and 
talent and music 

Put the fishy eye on degrees split 
between music education and some 
other so-called branch of learning; on 
instrumental degrees given by colleges 
that offer little or no orchestral or 
chamber music experience. They turn 
the lamb out to slaughter in the com- 
petition of music performance. They're 
a crime against youth and innocence. 

Music education that teaches teach- 
ing at expense of teaching music per- 
formance and composition is largely re- 
sponsible for the official and public loss 
of respect for music. It turns out teach- 
ers who do not even have the taste to 
choose appropriate music. Glee club 
singers are the special victims of the 
light and trite choice. 

Now there is a little surprise in store 
for any reader who has followed this 
discourse with the thought that its writer 
must have lain awake nights to think 
so many revolutionary thoughts. 

The surprise is, if any, no single idea 
expressed in this column is original or 
exclusive with the writer. Every one is 
an expression of a music educator or 
school of educators. 

It’s the college band directors who 
are saying that the marching band is 
the tail that wags the dog, and suggest 
it be docked. It is the classroom teach- 
ers themselves who are saying they can’t 
teach music well. It is the college music 
teachers who are asking for better 
courses of study. 

This is not to say there is perfect 
agreement among them. They're split 
by their differences. There are teachers 
who still ask, “Is literacy required?” 
There are defenders of every status quo. 
But change is widely proposed. 


) 


Hanson States .. . 
(Continued from page 13) 


the United States, unlike Europe, we 
equate the creative arts with scholar- 
ship. When we talk about literature we 
think not of writers, but of librarians. 
The arts mean not painters or sculptors 
but museum directors and art histor- 
ians. Music means, not composers or 
performers, but historians, theoreticians 
and music critics. 

“Here I believe the American uni- 
versity must accept much of the blame 
for this curiously inverted philosophy. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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ton for two concerts, Dec. 3 and 20. 
[he first program included the Sonata 
in C major by Haydn, Three Novelettes, 
Op. 21 of Schumann, and Ten Visions 
Fugitive, Sonatine Pastorale, Op. 59, 
Paysage, Op. 59, Piece No. 3, Op. 62, 
and the Sonata No. 6, Op. 82, all by 
Prokofiev. The second program was all 
Beethoven Sonatas; Op. 2, No. 3, Op 
14, No. 1, Op. 14, No. 2, Op. 54 and 
Op. 57. Mr. Richter was awarded what 
has been accorded very few in Wash- 
ington, standing ovations. 

Charles Crowder 





Cleveland 


New Walton Work 


Sir William Walton’s much-heralded 
Second Symphony was given its first 
hearing in America on Dec. 29 by 
George Szell and the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Mr. Szell had previously performed 
the work with Sir William’s cooperation 
during the former’s 3rd annual mid- 
season session with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam 

The Symphony is a bold work, ex- 
cellently scored in Mr. Walton’s sure- 
fire manner. Its chief attractiveness, in 
fact, lies in its use of orchestral color, 
and Mr. Szell and the orchestra brought 
out this quality in a very vibrant per- 
lormance 

Somehow, however, it did not seem 
to fill the role of a true symphonic 
work. Lyric at times it was, and force- 
ful and melodious too, but generally 
less moving or significant than might 
be expected 

The work is both tonal and diatonic, 
and the major chord can still be heard 
to good advantage. Surely there is no 
lack of inventiveness. Take, for ex- 
ample, the heading for the last move- 
ment: Passacaglia: Theme, Ten Varia- 
tions, Fugato, and Coda Scherzando 
[his last was extremely well worked 
out until the last few bars, when tra 
dition got the best of Sir William as 
he resorted to a sort of standardized 
use of a dozen or so finale-type chords 
which sounded as though he couldn't 
think of any other way to bring about 

rousing close 

Robert Shaw one of his 
Cleveland Orchestra programs, Dec. 8, 
to two B’s—Bach and Barber. The Or- 
chestra’s versatility was displayed by 
switching nimbly from the Bach Mag- 
nificat to Samuel Barber's Prayers of 
Kierkegaard, Op. 30, for Mixed Chorus, 
Soprano, and Orchestra. The latter was 
a first performance in Cleveland, and 
it got a rousing reception. It was subtly 
wrought, exciting, intense, certainly well 
worth hearing again in the years to 
come The soloists were Saramae 
Endich, who also appeared in Barber's 
Knoxville: Summer of 1915, Florence 


devoted 
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Kopleff, Mallory Walker, and John 
Dietz. It was Miss Endich’s first visit 
to Cleveland also, and she proved her- 
self a soprano of perceptive depth and 
insight as well of beautiful voice. 

Mr. Shaw, on Dec. 15, presented 
Ralph Kirkpatrick in a program that 
could easily have been titled, “The 
Harpsichord, from Bach to’ the Pres- 
ent”. Starting off with the Concerto 
No. 4 (BWV 1055), Mr. Kirkpatrick 
wended his impeccable way through 
Falla’s Concerto for Harpsichord and 
Chamber Ensemble and Quincy Porter’s 
Concerto for Harpsichord. These three 
pieces are so vastly different in their 
use of the instrument that it turned out 
to be quite an instructive, not to say 
exciting, affair. 

Of the three, the Falla piece seemed 
to demand the most from the perform- 
ers by way of integration and style. 
There was about it a directness, an in- 
tensity, a seriousness of purpose that 
is quite reminiscent of the Spanish 
Baroque era. 

Mr. Porter’s Concerto was at its best 
when he let the solo have the play, 
which, to his credit, was most of the 
time. That the harpsichord is able to 
handle modern lines and keys was very 
beautifully demonstrated in the waltz 
section with its simplicity of melody 
and economy of lines. He used a loud- 
speaker to amplify the harpsichord, 
which was a help as far as balance 
was concerned, but it seemed that cut- 
ting the size of the orchestra might 
have been a better way of handling the 
situation. The heavy instrumentation 
did not in itself seem quite that integral 
or indispensable. 

Earlier in the season Robert Casa- 
desus appeared with the Orchestra un- 
der George Szell in the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto. Louis Lane 
opened the orchestra’s Twilight Concert 
Series on Nov. 6, with Eunice Podis as 
soloist in the Chopin First Piano Con- 
certo, while Robert Shaw led the or- 
chestra in the Brahms Requiem with 
Adele Addison and Donald Gramm as 
soloists on Nov, 18. Frank Hruby 


San Francisco 





Cereus Premiered 


Charles Cushing, a University of 
California professor, is one of today’s 
composers who keeps alive a warm, 
tender, unashamedly Ravelian type of 
lyricism, and it comes as no surprise 
that Cereus, his new nocturnal piece, 
contains a nice dose of it. When En- 
rique Jorda and the San Francisco 
Symphony gave the world premiere, 
Jan. 4-5-6 at the Opera House, some 
uneventful moments were also in evi- 
dence, but the melodic inspiration of 
the best parts was solid and sensible. 

Mr. Jorda opened with a perform- 
ance of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman 
Overture, which left me with ambi- 
valent feelings. It was boldly forceful 
and dramatic, but the slow pace, the 
ponderous accents, and the overdose of 
interpretation put the music in white 


tie and tails instead of a sailor suit 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, similarly, 
was schizoid. The awkward phrasing 
and rhythm of the first movement was 
downright bad, and the frantic trio of 
the scherzo ill-advised, but elsewhere 
there was much glorious excitement 
amid the contradictions of blatancy and 
delicacy. 

These concerts also took us to the 
nursery for a performance of Leopold 
Mozart’s Toy Symphony, with concert- 
master Frank Houser on the triangle 
and towering first-bass player Philip 
Karp beating the toy drum. 

Leon Kirchner’s Piano Concerto, 
which alternates some magnificently 
gripping and poetic sections with a few 
dull and wayward ones, had its belated 
local premiere at the Dec. 14-16-17 
concerts. The performance sounded ex- 
cellent, with Eugene Istomin at the 
piano and the composer, who teaches 
across the bay at Mills College, tossing 
a basketball-like beat from the podium. 
Mr. Jorda gave us a springy, songful 
Beethoven First, reserving his freedom 
of interpretation for the third move- 
ment trio, which ingeniously became a 
solemn, suave procession. Chopin’s 
Second Concerto with Mr. Istomin 
completed the program. 

The Composers’ Forum program at 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, Dec. 
16, revived Sessions’ early and highly 
agreeable First Piano Sonata. Robert 
Basart’s Four Variations almost got go- 
ing at one point, but were mostly arid. 
LaMonte Young’s Study No. | proved 
an absolutely stupid experiment con- 
trasting sustained notes and silences with 
fast rhythms. If Young had created 
some suspenseful, dramatic pauses I 
wouldn't have had the persistent feel- 
ing: “Why doesn’t he get on with it!” 

The Christmas season, which found 
your correspondent absent, included the 
usual delightful festival of San Fran- 
cisco Ballet performances—five of Nut- 
cracker and two of Beauty and the 
Beast—and a symphony program fea- 
turing Christian Ferras in the Berg Vio- 
lin Concerto. On Dec. 19 the directors 
of the San Francisco Opera agreed 
unanimously to collaborate with the 
Spring Opera of San Francisco to pro- 
duce that new organization’s projected 
popular-price season May 2-19. Imme- 
diately the task of raising the remaining 
quarter of the needed $40,000 was un- 
dertaken. The contemplated repertoire: 
Magic Flute and Martha in English, 
Romeo and Juliet, Traviata, Bohéme 
and Carmen. Arthur Bloomfield 


Los Angeles 


Wallenstein Returns 


The return of Alfred Wallenstein to 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, of which 
he was music director for 13 years, 
and a special pension benefit concert 
conducted by Bruno Walter, with Van 
Cliburn, as soloist, were December's 
most significant musical events. 

Mr. Wallenstein appeared as guest 
conductor of three pairs of subscription 
concerts in Philharmonic Auditorium 
as well as a number of concerts on tour. 
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On the Dec. 8-9 program he introduced 
William Schuman’s Circus Overture, 
written in 1944 for Billy Rose’s revue 
“The Seven Lively Arts,” and originally 
titled Side Show for Orchestra. It is 
a jolly descriptive piece, depicting the 
circus barker and the various acts, that 
proved to be entertaining in the con- 
ductor’s skillful performance. Mr. Wal- 
lenstein also contributed a dignified 
and incisive interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s Eroica Symphony. Samson Fran- 
cois made his first appearance at these 
concerts as soloist in Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto, creating a furore with 
his combination of technical excitement 
and subtle tonal control. 

Marvin David Levy’s Symphony No 
1, written at the request of Mr. Wal- 
lenstein, received a world premiere at 
the concerts of Dec. 15-16. My col- 
league on the Los Angeles Times wrote 
that the work “has a good deal of 
dramatic drive and interest, is shaped 
with logic and precision and appears 
dressed in an orchestral garb showing 
skill if not originality or a 
sense of color.” 

For a Christmas program on Dec 
22-23 Mr. Wallenstein enlisted the 
services of the Roger Wagner Chorale 
and three soloists to augment the or- 
chestra in an unhackneyed representa- 
tion of holiday music. Monteverdi's 
Magnificat, from the Vespers of 1610, 
performed in the Ghedini arrangement, 
was sung with a notable ethereal 
quality by the chorus. A reduced chorus 
and orchestra performed Respighi’s 
Laud to the Nativity with gratifying 
delicacy and reproduction of the archaic 
modal character. Excellent solo singing 
was done by Marni Nixon, soprano, 
Florence Kopleff, mezzo-soprano, and 
Richard Robinson, tenor. To close a 
program that began brilliantly with Leo 
Weiner’s transcription of Bach’s ( 
Major Organ Toccata and Fugue, Mr. 
Wallenstein and the chorus offered 
stirring accounts of four choruses from 
Handel’s Messiah, and the Pastoral 
Symphony from the same oratorio 

The Pension Fund concert conducted 
by Bruno Walter in Shrine Auditorium 
on Dec. 4 consisted of two Brahms 
compositions, the First Symphony and 
the B flat Piano Concerto played by 
Van Cliburn. The Symphony was in 
the broad, unhurried traditional manner 
of which the conductor is so distin- 
guished an exponent. Mr. Cliburn 
added to his stature by an interpreta- 
tion of the Concerto that was massive, 
finely controlled, and replete with 
mature poetic understanding, particu- 
larly in the slow movement. 

The Ballad of Baby Doe, with music 
by Douglas Moore and libretto by John 
Latouche, received its first local per- 
formance by the University of South- 
ern California Opera Theater, con- 
ducted and staged by Walter Ducloux 
in Bovard Auditorium, Dec. 3, 9 and 
11. Although this was not one of the 
smoothest and most successful enter- 
prises the student group has attempted, 
there was an impressive characteriza- 
tion of the role of Augusta Tabor by 
Sharon Bliss. Others in the cast in- 
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cluded Bernard Bolinger, Orville White, 
Diana Smith Yeaman, Emily McKnight, 
Violet McMahon, William Vennard, 
Gene Allen and Rudolph Veijar. 

Donald Michalsky’s Fantasia, four 
poems of Lorca for mixed voices and 
bass clarinet, was given a first per- 
formance by the John Kent Shaw 
Singers at the Monday Evening Con- 
cert of Dec. 5. The singers were also 
heard in Italian madrigals of the 14th 
and 16th centuries and in a group of 
rare pieces by 16th-century Spanish 
composers. Ellen Mack played S-znoen- 
berg’s Five Piano Pieces, Opus 23, and 
Grace-Lynne Martin, soprano, 
cantatas by Telemann and 
Scarlatti 

Other events have been Gina Bach- 
auer, pianist, Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Dec. 2; Maria Roas and Martin Vargas 
in Danzas Flamenco, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Dec. 3; Richard Robinson, 
tenor, and Leo Smit, pianist, Schoen- 
berg Hall, Dec. 4; Joann de Keyser, 
cellist, in a promising debut recital, 
Wilshire Ebell Theater, Dec. 6; Salli 
lerri, folksinger, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Dec. 10; The Mormon Choir 
of Southern California in Handel's 
Messiah, conducted by Frederick Davis, 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Dec. 17; and 
the Gregg Smith Singers and the West- 
wood strings, Ralph Swickard conduct- 
ing, Wilshire Ebell, Dec. 20. 

Albert Goldberg 
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Denver 


Hailed 


Van Cliburn appeared for the 
time with the Denver Symphony 
Saul Caston, Nov. 29, in the City 
ditorium Arena to 
huge audience. Playing in the grand 
manner, his approach to Brahms’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 evinced his artis- 
tic maturity. His tone blended beauti- 
fully with the orchestral color, and there 
was an elegant ease to his virtuosity. 
Tumultuous applause brought a repeti- 
tion of the finale. Mr. Caston gave ex- 
cellent support throughout the Con- 
certo, which was preceded by Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz Overture and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 2. 

Jan Peerce’s appearance with the or- 
chestra on Dec. 6, in an operatic pro- 
gram, drew a capacity audience to the 
Auditorium Theatre. He was in excel- 
lent voice and sang with a fine-spun 
legato in Handel’s No o dio, an infec- 
tious buoyancy in Dei meie bollenti 
spiriti from Verdi’s Traviata, and true 
drama in Tu che a dio from Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Also heard 
were two Verdi arias, Questa o quella 
from Rigoletto and an aria from Luisa 
Miller, together with E lucevan le stelle 
from Puccini’s Tosca. 

The orchestra’s contemporary music 
series was initiated Dec. 13 at Phipps 
Auditorium with Morton Gould, guest 
composer-conductor-pianist. Cecil Ef- 
finger conducted his Concertante for 
Harp, Piano, and Strings, music of 
much charm and humor. The solo in- 
struments were played by Helen Lunn, 


Cliburn 
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and 
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harp, and Kathleen Joiner, piano. Mr. 
Gould conducted his Jekyll and Hyde 
Variations, which contain exciting 
rhythms and unusual tonalities in juxta- 
position. His Dialogue for Piano and 
Strings and the jazzy Interplay had 
Mr. Caston on the podium with the 
composer at the keyboard in brilliant 
performances by all concerned. 

The Christmas Concert, Dec. 20, was 
a happy affair, opening with Gould’s 
Serenade of Carols and included Men- 
otti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
sung by the NBC-TV cast, Trinity 
Chamber Choir (Roger Fee, director) 
with the Cushing Dancers (Maxine 
Williamson, choreographer). It was a 
smoothly integrated production under 
Mr. Caston’s baton, notable for the 
lovely singing of Arlene Saunders as 
the Mother, and Lee Bratton’s portrayal 
of Amahl. The kings were Andrew 
McKinley, David Airkin, and Leon 
Lishner. 

The distinguished pianism of 
Dorfmann was heard at Colorado 
Women’s College, Nov. 20. Her dis- 
cerning artistry in Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 22, and six of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words and a Chopin group 
were marked by exquisite melodic lines 
and virtuosity. Schumann’s Carnaval 
was invested with eloquence and bril- 
liance. 

The Roth Quartet was presented by 
Loretto Heights College on Dec. 1. The 
four artists gave cleanly etched readings 
of Mozart's Quartet, K.287, the 
Debussy Quartet and the Beethoven 
Quartet Op. 18, No. 2. 


Emmy Brady Rogers 
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Oakland, Calif. 





Conductor’s Return 


Gerhard Samuel returned to the 
podium of the Oakland Symphony 
Jan. 10, only a month after receiving 
serious injuries in an automobile ac- 
cident. Conducting from a chair, he 
led a vital performance of Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto with Claudio Arrau. 

In observance of Aaron Copland’s 
60th birthday, Mr. Samuel played Cop- 
land’s Statements with exciting results. 
The program included Brahms’s Tragic 
Overture and Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances. 

The Oakland Symphony will give its 
first out-of-town concert Feb. 15 at 
Diablo Valley College, repeating the 
program to be given in Oakland on 
Feb. 14, with Janos Starker as soloist 
in Dvorak’s Cello Concerto. The or- 
chestra will also perform at Stanford 
University on March 15, repeating the 
program to be given the day before in 
Oakland, with Isaac Stern in the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. 

The Jan. 10 concert attracted the 
largest audience in the Orchestra’s his- 
tory. Not only was Oakland Audi- 
torium Theater sold out, but a number 
of seats were sold twice, as season 
subscribers who were unable to attend 
released their reservations. 


—Clifford Gessler 
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Detroit 


Unique Chamber Music 


\ fascinating and unusual presenta- 
tion of chamber music is now available 
in the Detroit Formally named 
the Raven Art Gallery Concert Series, 
members of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra provide chamber music in a 
truly chamber music setting reminiscent 
of the days of royalty and wealthy 
patrons 


area 


[he concerts are presented in a re- 
cently opened art gallery, owned and 
directed by Herbert Cohen. Physically, 
the gallery is one large, roughly square 
room. Tables (for this gallery is a coffee 
house in the best connotation) are ar- 
ranged in a semicircle, with the mu- 
sicians front and center. The atmos- 
phere is completely informal without 
being nonchalant 

Ihe idea for the combining of dis 
played art and chamber music belongs 
to Irvin Gilman, second flutist of the 
Symphony. A typical concert, such as 
we heard Dec. 19, included Gilman, 
Ronald Odmark, oboe, Vincent Meli- 
don, clarinet, and Robert Pfeuffer, bas- 
Prokofieff, 

Knudage Riisager, Arthur 

Eugene Bozza. The mu- 
was obviously that of re- 
hearsed musicians, deft, expressive and 
cohesive. The attention of the audience, 
which is limited to 125, was amazing 
Although smoking is allowed, not one 
person lighted up during the program 

certainly a tribute to both audience 
and the quartet Richard Fandel 


soon, playing selections by 
Villa Lobos 
Harris and 
sicianship 


San Antonio 


New Floyd Works 


The San Antonio Symphony concert 
on Nov. 26 brought two premieres 
made possible by the Ford Foundation 
Carlisle Floyd had one work sung by 
soprano Phyllis Curtin and another 
played by the orchestra. The first, a 
VM yster for Soprano and Orchestra 
called / e Sones of Motherhood, was 
well and highly interesting. The 

Symphonic Suite from 

Heights, was more melodic 
sed the audience. Miss Curtin 
ilso sang arias of Verdi and Puccini 

Verdis Requiem, given by the San 
Antonio Symphony Dec. 3, was dedi- 
cated to the Orchestra’s founder, the 
late Max Reiter The Symphony- 
Festival Choruses were directed by 
B. R. Henson, and the soloists were 
Rosa Savoia soprano, Jean Sanders, 
mezzo-soprano; Davis Cuningham, 
tenor; and Kenneth Smith, bass. On 
Dec. 11, the Orchestra presented Bruck 
ners Symphony No. 6, Credendum by 
William Schuman, the Bach-Damrosch 
arrangement of A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God Ichaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasy-Overture, and a medley 
of Christmas Carols 

The Childhood of Christ of Berlioz 
was presented at the 10th subscription 
concert of the Orchestra. Soloists were 
Lizabeth Pritchett, mezzo-soprano; Ru- 
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dolph Petrak, tenor; Leon Walton, 
tenor; Charles Nelson, baritone; and 
Norman Treigle, bass, assisted by the 
choirs from Trinity University and San 
Antonio College. This beautiful oratorio 
was one of the season’s finest evenings. 

Soloists earlier in the season included 
Jose Iturbi, playing his own Fantasia 
for Piano and Orchestra on Oct. 8, 
Anna Moffo, and Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff. Premieres were given of Clifton 
Williams’ Festival and Dimitri Tiom- 
kin’s Alamo Suite. Helen Seagle 


Vew York 


Lincoln Center Progress 


“The fact that thousands of Ameri- 
cans are contributing to Lincoln Center 
is evidence that it is not the work of 
a few but the expression of a devotion 
to the performing arts on the part of 
many,” said General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, president of Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. Introduced by John 
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Lincoln Center 


and General 
president of 


D. Rockefeller 3rd, chairman of the 
Center's board of directors, the General 
spoke te more than 300 volunteers who 
attended the Center’s Seat Endowment 
Campaign meeting at the St. Regis 
Roof on Jan. 17. To date, $66,723,073 
has been contributed toward the Cen- 
ter’s $102,000,000 fund-raising goal. 

Mrs. Philip Bastedo, co-chairman of 
the Seat Endowment Campaign, re- 
ported that 599 seats have been en- 
dowed by $1,000 donors. In addition, 
11 loge seats at $2,500 each and two 
wheelchair positions at $5,000 have 
been contributed 

At the same 
documentary color film, Design for 
Music, received its first showing. Nar- 
rated by Leonard Bernstein, who also 
wrote the script in collaboration with 
James L. Shute, the film features Mr. 
Bernstein and the New York Philhar- 
monic in excerpts from Brahms’s First 
Symphony, describes the acoustical re- 
search that influenced the design of 
Philharmonic Hall, and will be available 
for showing in theatres, on television 
and for interested groups and organi- 
zations 

Guest artists in attendance included 
Metropolitan Opera singers Bidu Sayao, 
Risé Stevens and Licia Albanese. 


Rise Stevens 
Taylor, 
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Wheeling, W. Va. 





New Conductor 


Henry Aaron, making his debut as 
conductor of the Wheeling Symphony, 
was enthusiastically welcomed in the 
opening pair of concerts of the 32nd 
season of the Symphony, Nov. 16 and 
17. When Phyllis Curtin, the scheduled 
soloist, suddenly became ill, Camilla 
Williams graciously consented to sing 
on short notice and gave a stellar per- 
formance in operatic arias of Mozart 
and from Verdi's Otello, Aida and La 
Traviata. Her singing of the Sempre 
libera was thrilling. 

[he program opened with the Prel- 
ude to Act IV of La Traviata, played 
in memory of George Kossuth, promi- 
nent Wheeling photographer of many 
operatic singers and an enthusiastic mu- 
sic lover and patron. The Overture to 
Die Meistersinger, Paul Creston’s Two 
Choric Dances and Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36, 
showed Mr. Aaron in firm command 
of the orchestra. His conducting of the 
operatic numbers for Miss Williams dis- 
played sympathetic understanding, due 
no doubt to his long association with 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 

Ralph Miller, president of the Wheel- 
ing Symphony Society, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Leslie 
White as manager of the Wheeling 
Symphony. His services have been 
made available through a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant to the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, which enables 
orchestras operating on moderate 
budgets, such as the Wheeling Sym- 
phony, to share a professional manager 
with a group of orchestras located in 
a given region on a pro rata basis. 

The Golden Curtain Quartet—Lucille 
Kailer, soprano; Louise Pearl, mezzo- 
soprano; Robert Moulson, tenor; and 
Victor Mincieli, basso; with Franz Mitt- 
ler as accompanist — appeared before 
the Woman’s Club of Wheeling on Nov 
4. Their fare ranged from operatic se- 
lections to excerpts from My Fair 
Lady, with the vocalists contributing 
solos and ensembles 

Montana X. Menard 


Javits Urges Support 
Of Arts Foundation Bill 


Che following letter from Jacob J. 
Javits, Senator from New York State, 
offers to all music lovers an effective 
means of expressing their desire for 
government subsidy of the arts. Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, which has appealed 
for the establishment of a United States 
Department of the Arts at cabinet level, 
is happy to second Senator Javits’ sug- 
gestion. The letter was in answer to 
a New Jersey music-lover who had 
written to Mr. Javits. The bill in ques- 
tion was introduced into Congress by 
Mr. Javits and Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey. It calls 
for the establishment of a United States 
Arts Foundation, which would begin 
with $10,000,000 a year of federal 
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funds to aid symphony orchestras 
opera, ballet, and repertory theatres. 


Dear Mr. Bloom 

Thank you for your letter of Dec. 14 ex- 
pressing your support of a bill calling for the 
establishment of a United States Arts Founda- 
tion, 

I believe that some help from the Federal 
Government is necessary to encourage the 
spirited and historic development of the arts 
in our country, and to spur their enjoyment 
and dissemination more widely than is pres- 
ently feasible 

You ask how you can assist in getting such 
legislation passed. My suggestion to you is to 
have as many of your friends, as well as your- 
self, write to each of the members on the 
Committee of Labor and Public Welfare urg- 
ing the passage of this bill. I am enclosing a 
list of the Senators who are members of this 
Committee. I appreciate your interest and 
assistance 


Members of the 
Public Welfare Committee are 
Hill, Alabama, Chairman; 
Murray, Montana; Pat 
Michigan; Wayne 
Ralph Yarborough, Texas; Joseph S 
Clark, Pennsylvania; Jennings Ran- 
dolph, West Virginia; Harrison A. Wil- 
liam Jr., New Jersey; Quentin N. Bur- 
dick, North Dakota; Barry Goldwater, 
Arizona; Everett McKinley Dirksen, III- 
inois; Clifford P. Case, New 
Jacob K. Javits, New York; 
L. Prouty, Vermont 


Senate Labor and 
Lister 
James E. 
McNamara, 


Morse, Oregon; 


Jersey; 
Winston 


Arts Bill Introduced 
By Congressman Kearns 


Congressman Carroll D. Kearns (R- 
Pa.) has introduced legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid for the fine arts at 
the State level. The bill is especially 
important at this time, he said, “in view 
of the greatly enlarged use of the arts 
by the Soviet Union to win friends for 
that country around the world,” and 
pointed out that the United States is 
the only one of the great nations of 
the world today which does not give 
financial support to the fine arts 

The purpose of the new Kearns bill 
is (1) to assist the States to inventory 
existing programs and develop new 
ones; (2) to assist in the construction 
of cultural centers; (3) protect and 
preserve historic sites, buildings or ob- 
jects of historical, architectural, or ar- 
tistic significance; (4) train leaders; (5) 
assist symphony orchestras, art galleries 
and educational institutions, including 
colleges and universities, develop and 
maintain cultural programs. Federal 
aid would be limited to $100,000 per 
state, and 50 percent of any 
project or program. 


single 


N.A.T.S. Convention 
Held in Dallas 


The 16th annual convention of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing was held at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, Dec. 27-30. 

Called to order on Tuesday by Wal- 
ter Allen Stults, past-president of 
NATS, the convention guests were wel- 
comed by Chairman Wendell Osborn 
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and by NATS president B. Fred Wise, 
and addressed by another past-presi- 
dent, Bernard Taylor, on the necessity 
for continually re-examining teaching 
procedures and standards. Berton R. 
Coffin was program chairman. 

The genesis, development and pres- 
ent state of the Fellowship program 
of the American Institute of Vocal 
Pedagogy (AIVP) established at the 
1959 convention were explained by past 
president Dale V. Gilliland, the direc- 
tor, and John Toms, the recorder of 
AIVP. The names of those members 
who have been awarded the Founders’ 
Year Fellowship were announced at 
this session. 

William Scheide, director of the Bach 
Aria Group, gave a lecture-recital on 
“Arias for the Voice, J. S. Bach”, with 
illustrations by Norman Farrow, bari- 
tone of the Group, Paul Vellucci, piano, 
Leonard Posner, violin, and Lev Aron- 
son, cello. All four of these gentlemen 
are members of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University. 

Stanley Deacon (Conservatory of 
Music of the University of Kansas City) 
spoke with seriousness, in spite of the 
facetious suggestions of the subject, on 
“Singers and Musicians” 

Michael Head, noted English song 
writer and singer to his own accom- 
paniment, gave a recital on Tuesday 
evening largely devoted to his own 
songs, but also offering three pieces for 
oboe and two for clarinet. He was as- 
sisted in these by Margaret Rivenburg, 
oboe, and David Graham, clarinet. 

On Wednesday morning, a panel dis- 
cussion of “French Song, Its Interpreta- 
tion and Style” was given by Weldon 
Whitlock (St. Louis, Mo.), Sylvie Der- 
deyn (Pittsburgh, Pa.), and Arthur 
Faguy-Coté (Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Fort Worth). 

Ralph Errolle (Atlanta, Ga.) pre- 
sented the high points of “The Teach- 
ing of Italian Lyric Diction”’. Helen 
Steen Huls (St. Cloud State Teachers 
College, Minn.) and William A. Lynn 
(Kearney State Teachers College, 
Neb.), with William E. Ross (Univer- 
sity of Indiana) as chairman, served 
as a panel replacing S. Norman Park 
in a discussion of “Vocal Pedagogy: 
Teaching the High School Voice”. 

Michael Head’s discussion of “Con- 
temporary English Song” had the ad- 
vantage of some informal illustrations 
of his own, plus some recent songs 
with clarinet, of Vaughan Williams and 
of Arnold Cooke, performed by Da- 
landa Caruso, soprano, David Graham, 
clarinet, and Mr. Head. 

John Rosenfeld, amusement critic of 
the Dallas Morning News, spoke on 
“The Press and the Vocal Art”, and 
Barbara Faulkner sang a recital with 
Jane Snow (Albuquerque, N. Mex.), 
the official convention accompanist, at 
the piano. Miss Faulkner was chosen 
1959 Singer of the Year. 

Then came a feature of the conven- 
tion: a bus trip to the Stephen F. 
Austin Dude Ranch at Grapevine, near 
Dallas, for a barbecue, and an evening 
program, which included an Art Song 


Sing by the entire group led by Jack 
W. Juergens (Winfield, Kans.) and 
Warren Wooldridge (University of Wis- 
consin), a panel discussion on “The 
Sacred Solo” by Harold Haugh (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), George Cox (Uni- 
versity of Oregon) and Lloyd Pfautsch 
(Southern Methodist University), and 
a chamber of commerce presentation 
of “Opera in Dallas” by Royce Reaves. 

Thursday brought a panel composed 
of Robert Bowlus (Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware), Thomas W. Wil- 
liams (Knox College, Galesburg, IIl.), 
and E. William Doty (University of 
Texas) speaking on “The Humanities 
and the Singer”. 

Substituting for Burton Garlinghouse, 
Fritz Oberdoerfer, lecturer and pianist, 
Willa Stewart, soprano, and Morris J. 
Beachy, baritone, all of the University 
of Texas, presented “Some Aspects of 
the German Lied, the Flower of Ro- 
manticism”, with emphasis on Mahler 
(Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen) and 
Hugo Wolf (early songs). 

Peter Paul Fuchs (Louisiana State 
University), president of the National 
Opera Association, spoke on “The Po- 
sition of the Singer in American Opera 
Production”, and Olga Ryss (New York 
City) gave a demonstration of another 
aspect of vocal pedagogy, “Teaching 
the Advanced Singer”. 

An all too brief recital was presented 
by Eugene Conley, former Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, and Margaret Kalil, so- 
prano, accompanied by Jack Roberts, 
all from the faculty of North Texas 
State College, Denton. 

The annual banquet offered music 
by the Bison Glee Club of Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, under 
Warren Angell, an address by Dr. Wal- 
ter Prescott Webb (University of 
Texas) on “The Place of the ‘Western’ 
in History, Geography, and Human Af- 
fections”, and the finals of the Singer 
of the Year Auditions. 

Ten singers from all parts of the 
country, except the Northwest, per- 
formed. Kay Grifel (Eldora, Iowa, 
and Chicago), a mezzo-soprano who 
has sung with the Chicago Lyric Op- 
era and at the Peninsula Music Fes- 
tival, was winner of both the $1000 
prize and the title Singer of the Year. 

One of the major lectures of the con- 
vention was given by Friedrich S. 
Brodnitz (Chief, Voice and Speech 
Clinic, Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City) on the topic “Voices in 
Distress: A Challenge to Singing Teach- 
ers, Laryngologists and Therapists”. 

William Vennard (University of 
Southern California) showed a film of 
the vocal cords in action which he had 
made in collaboration with Dr. Jan- 
willem van den Berg during his sabba- 
tical year spent in research in the 
Netherlands. The narration was writ- 
ten by Vennard. 

Substituting for Ruth Miller Cham- 
lee, Ralph Errolle spoke on “Advice 
to the Young Singer,” drawing upon 
his long career as operatic tenor, di- 
rector, and teacher of young singers. 
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Stuttgart 


Orff Premiere 


Carl Ortl's 

» Infante murificus, Was given its 
world premiere on Dec. 11, 1960 by 
the Wirttemberg State Opera of Stutt- 
gart. It is really not a musical work, 
ind by no stretch of imagination ts tit 
Its title. The Wondrous Play 
Birth very 
a play, with a bit of music 
in its atmosphere, 


latest work, Ludus de 


in Opel 
of the Childs describes it 
well It is 
at the end 
wondrous 

This new piece demonstrated clearly 
that Orff is a dramatist of no mean 
ibility lo start with, he showed excel- 
lent judgment in not trying to portray 
the Nativity as such, but letting third 
persons tell the story. This he does in 
and most important of the 


and it 1s 


the second 

three scenes 
In this 

from a 


scene five shepherds take 
refuge raging storm in a shel- 
tered recess high up in the mountains 
They go to sleep, but soon one of them 
wakes and recounts his dream of three 
kings following a Bethlehem 
to worship a divine child. Another has 
dreamed of the manger itself and of a 
chorus of angels singing Gloria in ex 
celsis and something about a pax for 
the /h A third shepherd finds 
the whole thing absurd, “a_ crazy 
dream” he there will be no pax 
as there are hominibus. Leav- 
ing him to watch the sheep, the others 
Bethlehem 

The shepherds’ scene is spoken en 
tirely in the dialect of Upper Bavaria 
it is the language of simple people, but 
full of poetry and beauty—moving in 

way which artistic or elevated speech 
can at best only approximate 

The first and last present a 
trong contrast to the central one. In 
the first, a group of witches shouts 
curses and magic formulae designed to 
hinder the birth of Christ, which means 
the end of their Here Orff uses 
the speaking chorus extensively, which 
rhythmically 
iccompaniment of percussion 

In the final chorus of chil 
dren carrying candles appears on a high 
plateau Ihe children speak to the 
flowers, still covered with and 
them by their Latin names, while 
choir sings in the back 
rround Puer natus est. This is the only 
part of the and even 
music is very simple, consist 


repeated or parallel 


Star to 


mintous 


Says 


’ 
so 10ong 


set out for 


scenes 


powel! 


declaims against a sparse 


scene a 


snow 
call 
he ive nly 
nusical piece 
here the 
ing chiefly of 

triads 
Orti had coached the per 
formance, which was an excellent one 
Since there were no soloists, there were 
Paul Hager was the Stage 
Leni Bauer-Ecsy the Stage de- 
Heinz Mende the 
Everett 


himself 


no stars 
director 
signer anc 


ductor 


con 


Helm 
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Fotostudio Weizsackes 


Scene from Orff’s Ludus de nato Infante mirificus 


Turkey 


New Opera Company 


The newly organized Istanbul City 
Opera is the most substantial gain in 
the country’s musical life in recent 
Following last year’s ground- 
breaking trial performances, the com- 
pany opened its first season with a 
modest repertoire consisting of five op- 
Puccini's Madama Butterfly and 

Menotti’s The Consul, Verdi's 
La Traviata, and Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. Sponsored by the Municipality 
and employing a resident cast, the new- 
born company has rather scant means 
at its disposal, although the quality of 
the performances allows favorable com- 
parison with the ones of the much more 
prosperous State Opera of Ankara 
They take place at the antiquated Mu- 
nicipality Theater, but the hall has sur- 
prisingly good acoustics. The artistic 
director of the company is Aydin Giin, 
a former tenor of the State Opera. Mr. 
Gin assumes the duties of the 
production manager for all perform- 
ances Ihe performances are con- 
ducted by Demirhan Altug, assistant 
conductor of the Istanbul City Sym- 
phony. A few of the Butterfly per- 
formances in the beginning of the sea- 
son were directed by George Singer, a 
from Israel, with Leyla Gencer, 
another guest of the company, singing 
the title role 

The Ankara State Opera opened its 
with Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. 
It was staged by Feridun Altuna, a 
young Turkish operatic director who 
received his training in Bayreuth. Ex- 
pert on Wagner, he also will be re- 
sponsible for the histrionics of The Fly- 
ing Dutchman, which is to be given 
for the first time in Turkey later in the 
season. As an outcome of the rivalry 
with the Istanbul Opera, the Ankara 


years 


eras 


Tose a, 


also 


guest 


season 


company offered a new production of 
The Consul, designed and staged by a 
visiting German producer, Elmer Voigt 
His semiabstract décors, though appeal- 
ing to the eye, were somewhat alien 
to the Menotti realism. There was, 
nevertheless, dramatic truth in his di- 
rection of the acting. Mr. Voigt is 
also to produce the State Opera’s new 
Tosca. On the lighter side, the com- 
pany offers Johann Strauss’s Gyps) 
Baron, while, on another hand, the State 
Opera Ballet, now capable enough to 
do something more than to participate 
in the operatic performances, gets ready 
for two full-length ballets, Coppélia 
and Lake, both choreographed 
and produced by Dame Ninette de 
Valois, the guardian angel of the Turk- 
ish ballet 

Following a year’s interim spent with 
guest conductors, The Presidential Sym- 
phony Orchestra has finally assigned 
an Italian to the permanent post; he is 
Bruno Bogo, who proved to be an au- 
thoritative disciplinarian. The orches- 
tras of both cities rarely venture out- 
side the routine, and the native artists 
are not very active. The impetus to 
concert life is, as usual provided by 
the visitors. The most impressive of 
these were: Julian Olevsky, American 
violinist, who gave a most gratifying 
recital in with a program in- 


Swan 


Istanbul 
cluding Bartok’s Solo Sonata and Web- 
ern’s Four Pieces, along with Bee- 
thoven, Bach, and Schubert; Tatiana 
Nikolaeva, a pianist-composer from the 
Soviet Union, who revealed her un- 
usual talents as a Bach interpreter, al- 
though, contrary to most Soviet per- 
formers, she did not seem to be in her 
element in romantic works; Ervin 
Lazslo, a young Hungarian - American 
pianist, who impressed his audiences 
with his masterly performances of 
Liszt; the Marie-Claire Jamet Quintet 
from France, a chamber group consist- 
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ing of violin, viola, violoncello, flute, 
and harp, that gave expert performances 
of music by Debussy, Roussel, and 
Florent Schmitt. The Berliner Camerata 
Musicale was another noteworthy 
chamber group, although it was a pity 
that, due to managerial disinterest, 
their concerts took place “behind the 
closed doors” of a German club in 
Istanbul. —Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 


Toronto 


New Youth Orchestra 


Canada’s most significant musical 
event of the 1960-61 musical season to 
date was the first full-scale public con- 
cert by the National Youth Orchestra 
in Massey Hall on Dec. 31 last. Over 
120 strong, the group played a standard 
program of symphonic music that 
opened with Victor Feldbrill conducting 
Weber’s Euryanthe Overture and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 5. After inter- 
mission, Wilfred Pelletier conducted the 
group through Mozart’s Concerto in D 
major for Flute, with Robert Aitkin as 
soloist; John Weinzweig’s three-section 
Concert Suite, Our Canada, and Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to Act I of Die Meister- 
singer. 

This was the orchestra’s first public 
program since its tryout at the Strat- 
ford, Ont., Festival last summer. One 
might reasonably have expected a safely 
conservative program; but what was de- 
livered was a dynamic concert full of 
well-controlled verve, the parts well bal- 
anced, and the varied emotional appeals 
of the music completely realized. There 
was constant evidence of appreciation 
of the composers’ intentions, plus dis- 
ciplined responses to the conductor’s 
leadership 

An unexpectedly large audience of 
the city’s musical cognoscenti was con- 
verted from a body of well - wishing 
patrons into a spontaneously enthusi- 
astic claque. The brass and woodwinds 
were especially good, and some uneven- 
ness in the violin section was no more 
than is sometimes heard from _ profes- 
sional ensembles. Players will graduate 
into these established orchestras from 
all of Canada. Already all but one 
Canadian province (Newfoundland) is 
represented. And one wonders whether 
another statistic is an augury concern- 
ing future Canadian orchestras: every 
had a high percentage of fe- 
male instrumentalists, including the oc- 
cupant of the concertmaster’s chair. 
Soloist Aitkin in the Mozart concerto 
showed some nervous strain, 
but it was evident in posture only, ex- 
cept that volume was more restrained 
than necessary. Otherwise, it was fully 
realized and sensitively played, and 
practically flawless 

Players will graduate into established 
orchestras, some while they continue 
their studies. Meantime, they have set 
a genuinely high standard for those who 
will follow them. Easter holiday and 
Summer work sessions are planned for 
the present group, the former at Mon- 
treal, the latter again at Stratford. 

—Colin Sabiston 
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Milan 


La Scala Season 


The current season (Dec.-May) of 
the Teatro Alla Scala includes 26 
operas and 7 ballets, of which 9 are 
premieres. First time anywhere: “Il 
Calzare d’Argento”; “Per un Don 
Chisciotte”. First time in Italy: “Ali 
Baba”; “The Rise and Fall of the City 
of Mahogonny”; “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”. First time in Milan: 
“Orontea”; “Torneo Notturno”; “The 
Good-Humored Ladies”. The complete 
list follows: 

Operas: “Poliuto” (Donizetti), “Oron- 
tea” (Cesti), “La Serva Padrona” 
(Pergolesi), “Nina Pazza per Amore 
(Paisiello) , “Le Cantatrici Villane” ( Fio- 
ravanti), “Cosi fan Tutte” (Mozart), 
“Fidelio” (Beethoven), “La Scala di 
Seta” (Rossini), “Ali Baba” (Cheru- 
bini), “Beatrice di Tenda” (Bellini), “I 
Puritani” (Bellini), “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” (Donizetti), “Don Carlos” (Ver- 
di), “La Forza del Destino” (Verdi), 
“Pique Dame” (Tchaikovsky), “Parsi- 
fal” (Wagner), “Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saens), “Madama Butterfly” 
(Puccini), “Der Rosenkavalier” (R. 
Strauss), “The Rise and Fall of the 
City of Mahogonny” (Kurt Weill), 
“Torneo Notturno” (Malipiero), “Maria 
Egiziaca” (Respighi), “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Benjamin Britten), 
“Moses and Aron” (Schoenberg), “Il 
Calzare d’Argento” (Pizzetti), “Per un 
Don Chisciotte” (Jean-Pierre Riviére). 

Ballets: “Concerto Barocco” (chore- 
ography: Balanchine; music: J. S. Bach); 
“Swan Lake” (choreography: Balan- 
chine; music: Tchaikovsky); “Bourrée 
Fantasque” (choreography: Balanchine; 
music: Chabrier); “Coppélia” (music: 
Delibes); “La Giara” (choreographic 
comedy with music by Alfredo Casella); 
“Cenerentola” (choreography: N. Vol- 
kov; music: Prokofieff); “The Good- 
Humored Ladies” (music: D. Scarlatti- 
Tommasini). 


V ancouver 


Ballet, Bachauer. Bach 


Visits by two ballet companies—The 
Royal Ballet in October and the Na- 
tional Ballet Company of Canada late 
in December—were among the high- 
lights of Vancouver’s fall and winter 
concert season. The broad expanse of 
the Queen Elizabeth Theatre’s stage 
provided an exciting locale for these 
performances which were given before 
satisfyingly large audiences. 

Other notable experiences of the past 
few months included Gina Bachauer’s 
tempestuous performance of the Rach- 
maninoff Third Piano Concerto with 
the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by its regular conductor Irwin 
Hoffman; Puccini's La Bohéme pre- 
sented by the Vancouver Opera Asso- 
ciation (reviewed in the December issue 
of Musicat AMERICA); and, in the 
realm of chamber music, a sensitively 


played recital of sonatas by Mozart, 
Turina and Prokofieff with the viohin- 
piano duo of Thomas Rolston and Iso- 
bel Moore under the auspices of the 
Vancouver Women’s Music Club, and, 
for the Friends of Chamber Music, a 
memorable concert by the Beaux Arts 
Trio. 

Two guest conductors have been pre- 
sented by the Vancouver Symphony— 
Enrique Jorda from San Francisco and 
the young Scottish musician, Alexander 
Gibson. Music of Roussel and Falla 
proved most effective under the former’s 
direction, while Gibson drew lively 
playing throughout an all-British pro- 
gram of music by Tippett, Elgar, Brit- 
ten, Hamilton and Arnold. 

On the local choral scene an “au- 
thentic” performance of Handel’s Mes- 
siah (Vancouver Cantata Singers, Hugh 
McLean), and a concert of 15th- to 
17th-century music (Vancouver Bach 
Choir, Dr. G. W. Marquis) were suf- 
ficiently far removed from our usual 
choral traditions in performance and 
repertoire to arouse the expected 
amount of controversy. Both presenta- 
tions, however, were indicative of a re- 
freshingly scholarly approach to choral 
music with its inevitably beneficial 
effects on local performing standards. 

The regular programs by the Col- 
legium Musicum and Orchestral Work- 
shop of the University of British Co- 
lumbia’s Department of Music, under 
the guidance of Profs. Hans-Karl Piltz 
and Cortland Hultberg, continue to ex- 
plore the lesser-known in music for the 
mutual benefit of the student perform- 
ers and their audiences. The Music 
Department Choir and Orchestra, di- 
rected by Dr. Robert Morris, demon- 
strated the considerable progress made 
by the department since its inception 
18 months ago, with a Christmas con- 
cert climaxed by an excellent per- 
formance of Bach’s Cantata No. 142, 
To Us a Child Is Born. 

Ian Docherty 


Datelines ... 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia.—Efrem Kurtz, 
conducted the Belgrade Radio and Tele- 
vision Orchestra and Chorus on Jan. 
12 in the first Yugoslavian performance 
of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in more 
than 20 years. The following week he 
was scheduled to direct a performance 
of Mozart’s Requiem in Ljubljana. 


wv 


London.—Russell Oberlin, counter- 
tenor, is singing the role of Oberon in 
Britten’s Midsummer Night’s Dream at 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Gar- 
den. The production, directed by John 
Gielgud, will also be performed on Feb. 
6. &, 31, 35, T7, 7, ee a 


w 


San Juan, P. R.—Frank Forest, gen- 
eral director of the Empire State Music 
Festival, has been named artistic di- 
rector of the government-sponsored op- 
era season in San Juan, Sept. 12 
through Sept. 23. 





UNITED 
AUDIENCE SERVICE 


HOLDS 


FIRST FIELD 


CONFERENCE 


On Jan. 3, nine months after its in- 
ception United Audience Service 
opened its first Field Conference for 
the concert and jazz divisions. A\l- 
though this was United’s first confer- 
ence, there were many persons on hand 
long associated with the Organized Au- 
dience Plan 

The session was formally opened by 
Harlowe F. Dean, president, who pre- 
sented a review of the accomplish- 
ments during the past nine months and 
outlined objectives for the future Mr 
Dean stated, “We are proud of the re- 
sults we have achieved so far. These 
are in great part due to the confidence 
expressed by the many organized au- 
dience committee members throughout 
the country in the experience of our 
staff and the belief that through them 
they will receive the best service from 
United. Our projections for 1961-62 
are being met and we will be operating 
concert associations in at least seventy 
cities throughout the United States 
The jazz concert series pilot in Dallas 
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has stimulated national attention and, 
as a result of this success, many other 
Jazz Associations are now in_ the 
process of organizing for delivery of 
concerts this current season as well as 
for 1961-62. 

Sessions of the conference were de- 
voted to a review of the basic prin- 
ciples and operations of the Organized 
Audience Plan as it applies to both 
Concert and Jazz Associations. These 
discussions were led by Robert Kuhl- 
man, Benita Shields, Roy Williams, 
Jane Marks and Jule Foster. 

A full day was set aside for officials 
of the independent artists managements 
to discuss with United executives and 
field staff the artists on their lists for 
the 1961-62 season. Such managements 
as S. Hurok, Herbert Barrett, William 
Morris, Eastman Boomer, Cosmetto 
and others were represented. 

To coincide with the opening of the 
conference, United Audience Service 
hosted its first party in its new offices 
in the Coliseum Tower. Many digni- 


taries from all areas of the performing 
arts were in attendance. Nesuhi Erte- 
gun, vice president of Atlantic Records, 
invited the United personnel to visit 
their offices, 157 West 57th Street, to 
acquaint them with the jazz recording 
industry and their particular recording 
artists. 

The United staff attended the world 
premiere of Gunther Schuller’s ballet 
Variants which was commussioned by 
the New York City Center, choreo- 
graphed by George Balanchine, with 
the Modern Jazz Quartet as guest 
artists. Other parties held by managers 
and personal representatives were also 
attended by the staff. 


PICTURE CAPTIONS 
A: Harlowe F. Dean, Sol Hurok, Marks 
Levine, and Warren Caro. 
B: Roy J. Williams, William Judd, 
Benita Shields, and Robert H. Kuhlman. 
C: Francis Robinson, Mrs. Harlowe F. 
Dean, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Colbert. 
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ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


UNITED PERFORMING ARTS 


United Performing Arts, Inc., will 
operate a nationwide membership plan 
for Broadway theatre, commencing with 
the 1961-62 theatrical season, and will 
offer this plan to the 82 cities now 
served by Broadway Theatre Alliance, 
according to an agreement reached yes- 
terday between the two companies. 
[The announcement was made jointly 
by Harlowe F. Dean, president of 
United Performing Arts, and Herbert 
O. Fox, president of Broadway Theatre 
Alliance, Inc., a subsidiary of Colum- 
bia Artists Management, Inc. Recently 
United entered the field of Organized 
Audiences for theatre performances 
through an arrangement with the To- 
ledo Civic Playgoers Association. 

Che field staff of BTA will immedi- 
ately join United Performing Arts and 
handle, under United's direction, the 
spring and fall membership campaigns 
in 82 cities that have existing Broad- 
way Theatre Leagues. This staff will 
constitute the core of a division of 
United Performing Arts which is being 
set up to serve these cities and addi- 
tional ones who adopt the United Or- 
ganized Audience Plan for the 1961-62 
and subsequent seasons. 





NORMAN SEAMAN 


Norman Seaman has been named 
representative for the New York con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
This season Mr. Seaman is presenting 
115 concerts in Town Hall, Carnegie 
Recital Hall, and Carnegie Hall, and is 
the producer of a new play by Upton 
Sinclair, Cicero, to be presented Feb. 8 
at the St. Marks Playhouse, New York 


TULSA PHILHARMONIC 


The Tulsa Philharmonic has retracted 
an announcement that Igor Buketoff 
will be musical director and conductor 
of the Tulsa Philharmonic for the 1961- 
62 season. By consent of both parties 
Mr. Buketoff will remain conductor of 
the Fort Wayne Philharmonic 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Edouard Van Remoortel has been re- 
engaged as conductor and musical direc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony for the 
1961-62 season. 


MONTREAL SYMPHONY 


Zubin Mehta, 24-year-old Bombay- 
born conductor, has been named musi- 
cal director and permanent conductor of 
the Montreal Symphony beginning with 
the 1961-62 season. 


NEW ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC 


Alexander Hilsberg has resigned as 


conductor of the New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic Symphony effective at the end 


February, 1961 


of the current season. He gave as his 
reason the fact that building an orches- 
tra in New Orleans has become a prac- 
tical impossibility due to budgetary 
limitations. 


COSMETTO 


Janine Reding and Henry Piette, 
Belgian duo-pianists, have joined the 
Cosmetto Artist Management for North 
American representation. They will 
concertize in America during the last 
quarter of 1961. 


NCAC 


Luben Vichey has signed Roman 
Totenberg, violinist, and Claude Heater, 
baritone, to management contracts. 


CAMI 


Reri Grist, Doris Yarick, and Helen 
Vanni, sopranos, have signed with Co- 
lumbia Artists Management under the 
personal direction of Andre Mertens. 


MARGARET WALTERS 


Additions to Margaret Walters’ 1961- 
62 list include Valentina Kojelis and 
Nicki Galspeer, sopranos; Harold 
Thomas, tenor; Dale Moore, baritone; 
Carlene Dilling Brewer, violinist; Paul 
Brodie, saxophonist; George Brough, 
coach-accompanist and director of the 
Canadian Opera Company; and Evelyn 
King and Marvin Solley, soprano and 
baritone duo. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will make 
its sixth transcontinental tour in May 
and June of 1962. The trip west will 
start May 8 after the orchestra’s 27th 
annual appearance at the Ann Arbor 
May Festival and will last five weeks. 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct all 25 of 
the concerts to be included. 


CONTESTS 


Prince Rainier Ill of Monaco Musical 
Composition Prizes. 5,000 francs for 
a chamber music piece, eight or less 
instruments, performing time about 30 
minutes. 10,000 francs for music for 
orchestra only, or a theatrical produc- 
tion lasting about 30 minutes. 30,000 
francs for music for a theatrical pro- 
duction lasting not over three hours in- 
cluding intermissions. Entry deadline 
March 1. For full details write Le 
Secretaire general du Concours de Com- 
position musicale Prince Rainier III de 
Monaco, Service des Archives, Palais 
de Monaco, Monaco 








Metropolitan Opera Eastern’ Regional 
Auditions. For young singers. Winner 
or winners to divide awards of $300 and 
$200 and compete in national semifinals; 
second and third prizes of $200 and 
$100. Auditions at Metropolitan Opera 
House Feb. 14 and 21, March 7 and 
14. Further information: Auditions, 
National Council of the Metropolitan 
Opera, 147 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
N.Y: 


National Music League Auditions. For 
pianists, singers, and cellists, of Amer- 
ican citizenship, under 30 years of age, 
with no previous concert management. 
Applications deadline: Feb. 28. Award: 
nonprofit concert management. For 
further information write: National 
Music League 130 W. 56th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Albuquerque Civic Symphony Competi- 
tion for Orchestral Works. Open to all 
United States citizens and to those who 
have resided here for at least five years. 
For compositions for full orchestra (no 
concertos, or vocal or chorus parts) not 
more than 30 minutes in length. Dead- 
line: Aug. 15, 1961. Prize: $300 and 
performance by the orchestra. Further 
information available from Mrs. Jay 
Grear, P. O. Box 858, Albuquerque, 
N. M 


Scholarship Fund Award of the Canadian 
Women’s Club of New York. Open to 
Canadian-born singers already studying 
classical music in New York. Audi- 
tions on March 1-3. Prize: cash award 
for studies. Deadline for applications: 
Feb. 15. For further information write 
Miss Mary Bothwell, president, Cana- 
dian Women’s Club, Savoy Hilton 
Hotel, S9th St. and Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


National Federation of Music Clubs Bien- 
nial Auditions for Student Division 
Awards and Scholarships. Open to stu- 
dents of piano, organ, voice, violin, 
cello, flute, oboe, bassoon, French horn 
of 16 to 25 years of age by March 15 
(with certain exceptions). Auditions to 
be held the end of February. Prize: 
Seven awards of $200 each. For fur- 
ther information write Mrs. Blanche 
Schwartz Levy, Chairman, 825 West 
End Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 


American Opera Auditions. Open to 
American singers between the ages of 
21 and 34. Five to 8 final winners to 
receive round-trip transportation and 9 
weeks’ expenses to Milan operatic debut. 
Applications for preliminary auditions 
must be filed before March 31. For 
information write American Opera 
Auditions, 4511 Carew Tower, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 


International Competition for Young 
Opera Singers, Sofia, Bulgaria. Singers 
of both sexes, of all nationalities, not 
younger than 23 or older than 33 years 
of age by June 26, 1961. Prizes: two of 
$2,000; two of $1,500; two of $1,000; 
competitors admitted to the final test 
who fail to win a prize, $200. To 
be held in Sofia June 26-July 10. Writ- 
ten application forms should be sent 
in by March 31. For further informa- 
tion write to The President’s Music 
Committee, 734 Jackson Place, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship. 
Auspices: University of Ilinois. Open, 
with slight deviations, to composers, 
performers, and music history students 
of graduate standing not more than 24 
years old by June 1. Award: $1,500 
toward defraying expenses of advanced 
study in America or abroad. Deadline 
for applications: May 22. Further in- 
formation: Dean Allen S. Weller, Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 
110, Architecture building, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 





Young Artists Competition. 
Brevard Music Center. Open to sing- 
ers, pianists, and string players, ages 
19 to 30, who reside in one of 14 South- 
ern states. Prize: appearance as solo- 
ist with orchestra, one week as guest 
of Transylvania Music Camp, $100 
For further information write Brevard 
Music Center, P. O. Box 4263, Char- 
lotte 4, N. ¢ 


Auspices: 


Auditions for Young Artists. Auspices 
Concert Artists Guild. Open to singers 
under 36 years of age and instrumental- 
ists under 30 years of age. Prize: Town 
Hall debut recital in New York. Next 
audition Feb. 28. Deadline for appli- 
cations: Feb. 17. For further informa- 
tion write Concert Artists Guild, Town 
Hall, 123 W. 43rd St., New York 36, 
N. ¥ 


Musicians Club Sixth Annual Artists 
Award. Open to native-born Americans 
between the ages of 20 and 30: flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon Registration 
fee: $3 Deadline for applications 
April 1. Prizes: $500 and $100, each 
with an appearance at a Musicians Club 
concert. For further information write 
Mrs. John Creighton Murray, 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y 


International Accordion Championship. 
Open by invitation to accordion organ- 
izations throughout the world, who may 
send up to two candidates each. Prizes 
$1,000; $500; $250. To be held in New 
York City during the week of Nov 
18-25 Further information may be 
obtained from the American Accordion 
ists’ Assn., 224 West Fourth St., New 
York 14, N. Y 


Pablo Casals Third International Violon- 
cello Competition, 1961, Israel. Young 
cellists of all countries: junior, those 
born between Jan. 1, 1936 and Jan. 1, 
1945; and senior, those born between 
July 1, 1926 and Dec. 31, 1935. Prizes 
for each category, one first prize of 
$1,000; two second prizes of $800: two 
third prizes of $600; grand prize of an 
additional $1,500. Registration fee, $10 
Applications for entry must reach Tel 
Aviv by June 1 For further informa- 
tion write The President’s Music Com- 
mittee, 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D, ¢ 


Young Artist Contest. Auspices 
St. YM and YWHA, New York, N. ¥ 
Open to young pianists, violinists, 
cellists, and singers ready for a major 
solo debut in New York City Prize 
recital at Kaufmann Concert Hall plus 
$100. Further information: Dr. A. W 
Binder, Music Director, YM & YWHA, 


Lexington Ave. at 92nd St., New York 
28, N. ¥ 


92nd 


Brevard Music Center Scholarships. For 
music students, aged 12-18, orchestral 
and band instruments. Award: summer 
(June 22 through Aug. 6) at Transyl- 

vania Music Camp For further in- 

write Transylvania Music 


formation 
Camp, P. O. Box 4263, Charlotte 4, 
N 


( 


Three Los Angeles musicians, Annie 
Marchand-Sherter and Adrian Ruiz, pian- 
ists, and Arnold Sukonick, violinist, have 
won Junior League of Fresno Young 
Artists Awards 
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Datelines ... 


Salzburg, Austria.—International 
Mozart Week, celebrating the 200th an- 
niversary of Mozart’s birth, took place 
January 22-29. The program included 
a piano recital by Kurt Neumueller, 
chamber music, and a concert by the 
Mozarteum Orchestra. Leading soloists 
were Irmgard Seefried, Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, Carl Seeman, and Erik 
Werba 

“w 

Berkeley, Calif.—Indian dancer Ish- 
vani Hamilton is conducting a master 
class in Hindu dance this month at the 
University of California. 

uw 

San Antonio, Texas.—The San An- 
tonio Symphony Society’s Seventeenth 
Grand Opera Festival begins on Feb. 
25 with Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, with 
Dorothy Kirsten and Charles O'Neill 
in the leading roles. Astrid Varnay will 
sing the title role in Strauss’s Elektra 
on Feb. 26, with Lisabeth Pritchett, 
Frances Yeend, and Norman Kelley in 
supporting roles. Rigoletto on March 4 
will be sung by Roberta Peters, Rich- 
ard Tucker, Robert Weede, Nicola Mos- 
cona, and others, while the leading 
parts in the Aida the next day will be 
taken by Leonie Rysanek, Roberto 
Turrini, Nell Rankin, and Mr. Mos- 
cona. Victor Alessandro will direct the 
entire festival 

iw 

Boston.— Mozart's La Finta Semplice 
received its American premiere at the 
New England Conservatory’s Mozart 
Anniversary Concert on Jan. 27, con- 
ducted by Baird Hastings. 


PERSONALITIES 


Fredell Lack performed the Walton 
Violin Concerto with the BBC Orches- 
tra in Glasgow on Jan. 3. Miss Lack 
also gave a recital at London’s Wig- 
more Hall and appeared as soloist in 
the Brahms Concerto with the Hallie 
Orchestra 








Dame Margot Fonteyn may retire 
after the Royal Ballet completes its first 
Russian tour in July. The 41-year-old 
dancer made this announcement in 
Montreal last month. 


Maria Stader made her operatic 
debut in December with the Zurich 
Opera, as Pamina in The Magic Flute. 
The performance was conducted by 
Hans Erismann, Miss Stader’s husband. 


Zvi Zeitlin was named best foreign 
artist of the year by the Circle of Art 
Critics of Chile, where he completed 
a two-month South American Tour. 


William Warfield was initiated into 
the Delta Lambda Chapter of the Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity as Hon- 
orary Member last month at Ball State 
Teachers College. 


Kersten Meyer will return to the 
Metropolitan Opera next season where 
she will sing her first Orfeo in America 
in a revival of the Gluck opera. 


Antal Dorati has just completed a 
two-week tour of Israel conducting the 
London Philharmonic. He is now pre- 
paring a production of Simon Bocca- 
negra with the Nederlandsche Opera 
in Amsterdam (the first performance in 
Holland). Mr. Dorati will both stage 
and conduct the work, and the produc- 
tion will be designed by his daughter, 
Tonina. 


Peter Binder, currently on a concert 
tour in Europe, sang two performances 
of Carmina Burana with the Madrid 
National Symphony in November. 


Lucine Amara was married to Gil 
W. Rudy, advertising and public rela- 
tions man, on Jan. 7 in California. The 
couple will live in New York. 


Ludwig Olshansky made his Boston 
debut in a recital at Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 17, giving the program he has 
scheduled for his European tour of 35 
concerts from February through April. 


Frederick Balazs is conducting in 
Scandinavia, Germany, and Italy. In 
Germany he recorded his composition 
Two Dances, After “David” with the 
Philharmonia Hungarica. 


Ginia Davis was soprano soloist with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony conducted by 
Pierre Monteux in January. Miss Davis 
also sang at the Inaugural Ball in Wash- 
ington the following week. 


Ella Fitzgerald won the First Annual 
Jazz Poll conducted by Jet Magazine. 
The more than two million readers of 
the weekly publication selected Miss 
Fitzgerald along with Ray Charles as 
the top vocalists in the country. 


Sol Hurok has been accorded the 
title of Commander of the Most Ex- 
cellent Order of the British Empire 
(C.B.E.) by Queen Elizabeth II in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding services in 
Anglo-American relations, through his 
arrangements of U.S. tours of leading 
British theatrical, operatic and ballet 
companies. 


Isaac Stern was honored with the 
second annual “Award of Merit” con- 
ferred by the Association of College 
and University Concert Managers. Mr. 
Stern was also awarded the Grand Prix 
du Disque, France’s highest recording 
honor, for his recordings of the Franck 
and Debussy Sonatas. 


Abe Polakoff has been signed to a 
two-year contract by the Zurich State 
Opera Company. A winner of last 
years American Opera Auditions, the 
baritone sang in Florence and Milan, 
and won the silver Medal in the Ver- 
celli International Competition. 
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Werner Torkanowsky made two guest 
appearances as conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony where he presented the 
local premiere of Prokofieff Symphony 
No. 3. During March and April he will 
conduct three concerts with the Mon- 
treal Symphony and in June the open- 
ing performance of the Festival of Two 
Worlds in Spoleto of Barber’s Vanessa 


Maureen Forrester gave birth to her 
fourth child, a girl, in Montreal on Jan 
18. Miss Forrester, in private life the 
wife of Eugene Kash, violinist and con 
ductor, had recently completed a Euro- 
pean tour 


Eva Likova sang the role of Chryso- 
themis in Elektra at the Teatro Fenice 
in Venice last month. She then left for 
Vienna where she will make guest ap 
pearances with the Vienna State Opera 


Yehudi Menuhin’s daughter, Zamira, 
was married to Chinese pianist Fou 
[Song in London last December. Mr 
[’Song was regarded as one of Com 
munist China’s finest pianists when he 
defected to the West two years ago 


PICTURE CAPTIONS 


A: Brenda Lewis, the soprano soloist, 
and Milton Katims, the conductor, fol 
lowing a recent pair of Seattle Sym 
phony concerts 


B: Jerome Hines and his family are 
entertained by their pet kinkajou, a soft- 
furred mammal of South America. Left 
to right are Andrew, David, Lucia 
Evangelista (Mrs. Hines), Johnny, and 
Mr. Hines 


C: The first of 24 music trees to be 
planted on 57th Street in New York 
is presented to Mayor Robert Wagner 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall. Left to 
right are Richard Korn, Percy Heath, 
Edward Downes, Connie Kay, Schuyler 
Chapin, Mayor Wagner, Milton Cross, 
Frederick Rich, Frederick Steinway, 
Theodate Johnson, Kurt Weinhold, and 
Oliver Daniel. (Photo by Eleanor Mor- 
rison.) 


D: Margaret Tynes opened the Bologna 
Opera season as Lady Macbeth and is 
seen here with Gian Giacomo Guelfi, 
who sang Macbeth. (Photo by Franco 
Villaini.) 


E: Martha Graham presenting Ruth 
St. Denis, right, with the 1961 Capezio 
Dance Award 


F: William Steinberg congratulates 
Henry Aaron, rig the new conductor 
of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony 
(Photo by Wheeling News-Register.) 


G: Richard Lewis, right, with Joroslav 
Krombholc, left, and Frank Martin fol- 
lowing the London premiere of Mr 
Martin’s The Mystery of the Nativity, 
in which Mr. Lewis was soloist and 
which Mr. Krombhole conducted. (AlI- 
legro Photo.) 
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Flotow’s Martha 
Lavishly Revived 


Jan. 26—FRIEDRICH VON FLOTOW Martha. Orig 
inal libretto by W. Friedrich. Sung in English 
Victoria de los Angeles (Lady Harriet), Rosalind 
Elias (Nancy), Richard Tucker (Lionel), Giorgio 
Tozzi Plunkett), Lorenzo Alvary (Lord Tris 
tram), Gerhard Pechner (Sheriff), Mildred Allen 
Stratas and Thelma Votipka (Maids) 
Walter Hemmerly Arthur Backgren and Lou 
Marcella (Lackeys), John Frydel (A Farmer) 
Lilias Sim \ Farmer's Wife), Nancy King 
(The Production by Carl Ebert Sets 
designed by Oliver Smith. Costumes by Motley 
Choreography by Thomas Andrew Nino Verchi 
onductir 


leresa 


Queen) 


No, Rudolf Bing is not opening next 
season with The Chimes of Normandy 
starring Birgit Nilsson, but he did re- 
vive Flotow’s Martha, happily not 
heard at the Metropolitan since Nov 
28, 1928, in an extremely expensive 
and lavish production, The only shabby 
thing about the whole business, in fact, 
was the music. It was shocking to see 
this flimsy little vaudeville in 1961 at 
the nation’s leading opera house. Even 
if the revival had been in better taste 
and a more appropriate style, it still 
would have been artistically outrageous 

No one expected the Metropolitan to 
revive Martha as originally written. (It 
was a rehash, in the first place). After 
all, what are producers for, if not to 
improve on the originals, cutting here 
and adding there, changing the period 
of the setting, and generally showing 
the composer how little he really under- 
stood his business? It must be granted, 
however, that Martha has suffered less 
than some other works that have under- 
gone the ordeal of a Metropolitan re- 
vival 

In fact, the author of the English 
adaptation Ann Ronell demanded that 
her name be left off the program, be- 
cause the Metropolitan insisted on ad- 
hering more closely to the original 
libretto than she had. Since Miss 


Louis Melancon 


Victoria de los Richard 


I ucker 


Angeles and 
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Ronell’s version is slangy, Broadwayish 
and generally commonplace, it is just 
as well that her name was not men- 
tioned. 

Carl Ebert has created an elaborate, 
“busy” production that is inevitably a 
bit topheavy but never deadly. Such 
episodes as that in which Lady Harriet 
and her attendant disrobe on stage 
would have made our grandfathers 
raise their eyebrows, but one can chalk 
them up to 20th century improvement. 

Oliver Smith’s settings are certainly 
colorful and expensive-looking. But I 
wish that he would get away trom his 
candy-box-cover style and do a bit more 
with light and space and line. Motley’s 
costumes were flavorsome, if some- 
thing of a mismash of styles. The set- 
ting has been advanced to the early 
19th century from the reign of Queen 
Ann. In this version the Queen (Vic- 
toria?) actually appears on a horse and 
rides across the stage. 

My favorite performer was Matilda, 
the mare, who obviously felt about this 
revival just as I did. Matilda has pre- 
viously appeared in Manon Lescaut 
with impeccable behavior, but on this 
occasion she let her emotions carry her 
away. After she was hitched to Plunk- 
ett’s wagon, to take the two girls home 
to the farm, she began struggling with 
the grooms who were guiding her and 
almost pulled the vehicle with its pre- 
cious quartet of artists into the orches- 
tra pit. Before being dragged off stage, 
she launched some superb high kicks. 
Miss de los Angeles and Miss Elias 
were seated on the tailboard and could 
not see what was going on, but Mr. 
lozzi and Mr. Tucker must have had 
some tense moments, though they did 
not betray it. 


Of the singers, Miss de los Angeles, 
of course, was the most exquisite. In 
superb voice, apart from some edgy 
top tones, she made the most of the 


music both in her florid solos and in 
the ensembles. Her Last Rose of Sum- 
mer was enough to melt the heart of 
anyone, let alone Lionel. Her English 
was not always easy to understand but 
her vocal production was a model, as 
always. Oddly enough, she was easier 
to follow than Miss Elias, who had 
trouble in keeping words clear and in 
focussing tone in passages of rapid de- 
livery. Only in her solo in the last act 
did Miss Elias really do herself justice. 

Mr. Tucker, who has been singing 
superbly this season in other works, was 
a great disappointment as Lionel. Had 
he been singing Siegfried’s Forging Song 
or the Wdilse, Wdlse, he could not have 
produced more stentorian tones. The 
result was fatal to whatever charm the 
music still possesses. Of course, the 
groundlings loved to have their ears 
split and gave him one ovation after 
another, but for those of us who have 
marked his artistic growth in recent 
years it was an unhappy occasion. 

Mr. Tozzi, performing quite frankly 
in musical comedy style, was a lovable 
Plunkett and brought down the house 
with his drinking song. Mr. Alvary and 
Mr. Pechner, though a bit central 


European for their English setting, of- 
fered vivid characterizations. The rest 
of the cast all worked hard. 

Mr. Andrew’s choreography was not 
very good. It did not blend with the 
surrounding action. The dancers kept 
repeating a few showy steps and lifts 
and always seemed dragged in by the 
ears. He could learn some invaluable 
lessons in taste and stylistic appropriate- 
ness from Antony Tudor, who is at the 
Metropolitan anyway. 

And last, and almost least, Mr. 
Verchi conducted with a haste and lack 
of breathing-space that made the music 
seem even more flimsy and humdrum. 
One could not blame him for feeling 
that the score was a waste of time (if 
he did) but one could blame him for 
letting it sound that way! 

This production was made possible 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild and 
the premiere was a benefit for the 
Guild. We all owe the Guild so much 
for what it has done for opera that I 
certainly shall not hold Martha against 
it Robert Sabin 


Leontyne Price Triumphs 
.. on 

In Debut in Trovatore 

Jan. 27—Leontyne Price 
Franco Corelli (Manrico) (Debut), Robert Mer- 
rill (Count di Luna), Irene Dalis (Azucena), 
Helen Vanni (Inez), William Wildermann (Fer- 
rando), Charles Anthony (Ruiz), Robert Nagy 
(A Messenger), Carlo Tomanelli (A Gypsy) 
Fausto Cleva conducting 


(Leonora) (Debut), 


I am sure we are all happy about 
Leontyne Price’s triumphant debut at 
the Metropolitan. She is endowed with 
a heavenly voice; she has worked very 
hard and with great intelligence and 
good taste; she is fully ready for the 
company; and she is joining it while 
still young, with a glorious career 
ahead of her. So many terrible things 
can (and do) happen to promising 
singers that when one does exactly the 
right thing at exactly the right time in 
his or her development, it is genuine 
cause for rejoicing. 

Despite the nervous strain of a debut 
and the tumultuous ovations that she 
kept receiving, Miss Price sang like an 
angel. This was not merely lovely 
sound, it was artistry of a high order. 
She is a musical aristocrat, and her 
phrasing, her delivery of text, her act- 
ting and stage presence were all of a 
piece. The Tacea la notte really soared, 
and she darted through Di tale amor 
with pinpoint clarity. There was a 
dreamlike beauty about her D’amor 
sullali rosee and in the Miserere she 
proved herself a superb singing actress. 
She is to open the season next fall as 
Minnie in Puccini’s La Fanciulla del 
West and she richly deserves that honor. 

The other debut of the evening was 
that of Franco Corelli, the Italian 
tenor, and, although, he too, received 
a wild welcome, it is my regretful duty 
to report that his was a victory of lung 
power and not brains, taste or musician- 
ship. 

Mr. Corelli is tall, slender, good-look- 
ing on stage, and he can pump out im- 
pressive top tones, albeit not of the 
richest or roundest quality. But he has 
a vast amount to learn about style, vo- 
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cal control and stage deportment 
At the end of the offstage serenade 
in Act I he held his last note so long 
that he never quite recovered himself 
during the rest of the act when he ap- 
peared on stage. He paid precious little 
attention to Mr. Cleva and took the 
interpolated high note at the end of 
Di quella pira at the wrong moment 
and had to use a catch-breath to keep 
it going. And he botched Ah! si, ben 
mio. Such things as legato, piano and 
graceful phrasing do not seem to have 
engaged his attention very profoundly 
as yet. His acting was equally awk- 
ward and immature. I am told that he 
is largely self-taught and I can only say 
that he should seek out a better teacher 
1 do not mean that Mr. Corelli is 
wholly without promise Any tenor 
who can stir a house to the ovations 
he received certainly has something. 
The is vital and he has not yet 
damaged it very perceptibly. He could 
look really well, if he carried himself 
more gracefully and acted more skil- 
fully. But he needs careful training and 
experience Let us hope that he will 
use his considerable natural advantages 
to greater purpose in the years to come 
Irene Dalis sang her first Azucena 
at the Metropolitan and a very good 
performance it was. She did not resort 
to the cavernous chest-tones beloved by 
Italian mezzos, but there was power in 
her tone and passion in her acting. She 
did not achieve the grand scale of a 
Castagna or a Barbieri, but with time 
she will doubtless expand her concep- 
tion. She is a highly intelligent and 
versatile artist who knows how to adapt 
her voice and style to each individual 
work. She, too, was warmly applauded. 
Not to be outdone by his fellow 
artists on this resplendent occasion, Mr. 
Merrill poured forth tones of notable 
volume and richness. And dramatically 
he threw himself into his role with far 
more intensity and abandon than is his 
usual custom. A special word of praise 
is also due to William Wildermann for 
an exceptionally distinguished Ferrando, 


voice 


February, 1961 


Very seldom do we hear the narrative 
in Act I so clearly and vividly deliv- 
ered, and throughout the opera Mr. 
Wildermann remained an _ impressive 
figure. The rest of the cast and the 
chorus were all inspired by the occa- 
sion, and Mr. Cleva and the orchestra 
also had a banner evening. 

Robert Sabin 


Solti Conducts 

7m ° 

lannhaeuser in Debut 

Dec. 17, 2:00—Jerome Hines (Landgraf Her- 
mann), Hans Hopf (Tannhauser), Hermann Prey 
(Wolfram von Eschenbach) (Debut), Robert 
Nagy (Walther von der Vogelweide), Marko 
Rothmuller (Biterolf), Paul Franke (Heinrich der 
Schreiber), Norman Scott (Reinmar von Zweter), 
Leonie Rysanek (Elisabeth), Irene Dalis (Venus), 
Mildred Allen (A Young Shepherd), Nancy Reep, 
Ada Brysac, Ethel Greene and Pamela Munson 
(Pages). New choreography by Antony Tudor 
Solo Dancers: Pina Bausch, Audrey Keene and 
Carole Kroon. Georg Solti conducting (Debut) 


How fortunate that this admirable 
revival of Tannhduser was broadcast in 
its first performance, when the excite- 
ment of the occasion gave an added 
glow to everything! The sensitive, in- 
telligent, ever-alert conductor, Georg 
Solti, was making his debut at the 
Metropolitan. And most of the artists 
were new to their roles there: Herman 
Prey (Wolfram), who was also making 
his debut with the company, Hans 
Hopf (Tannhauser), Leonie Rysanek 
(Elisabeth), Irene Dalis (Venus), Rob- 
ert Nagy (Walther), Marko Rothmul- 
ler (Biterolf), and Mildred Allen (Shep- 
herd). 

[he extremely important  chore- 
ography in Act I was new, also, the 
work of Antony Tudor, whose pro- 
found musical instincts, highly personal 
plastic invention and impeccable taste 
came to the fore. Tudor’s choreography 
tor the Bacchanale does not have the 
volcanic power and voluptuous splendor 
of Wagner, but it is by far the best 
that the Metropolitan has had for it in 
our time. 

Tannhduser had not been heard at 
the Metropolitan since 1955, and then 
in the original Dresden version, which 
was revived in 1953. This present re- 
vival brings back the Paris version, in 
which the fantastic evolution of Wag- 
ners genius between 1845 and 1860 is 
fully revealed in the new Bacchanale, 
the rewriting of the role of Venus, and 
in many other places 

The Paris version is (from the point 
of view of stylistic consistency) a thing 
of shreds and patches—but what glor- 
ious shreds and what ravishing patches! 
Even in the original version, Tann- 
hduser never fails to grip audiences, 
for, with all its touches of clumsiness, 
old-fashioned tricks of the trade and 
banality, it is still overwhelming. No 
wonder that Eduard Hanslick (later to 
become one of Wagner’s bitterest en- 
emies) exclaimed, on seeing it in Dres- 
den in 1845, that Wagner was “the 
greatest living dramatic talent”! 

In some ways, Tannhduser is a 
severer challenge to the conductor than 
the Ring operas or Wagner’s other ma- 
ture masterpieces, but Mr. Solti had 
solved every one of its ticklish prob- 
lems of tempo, balance, phrasing and 


dramatic emphasis. Most notable were 
the fluidity of his tempos, the transpar- 
ence of texture he achieved and the 
emotional vitality of his conception. 
True, the Bacchanale was pale and 
certain of the ensembles could have 
been weightier and more majestic. But 
this was a price willingly paid for the 
flow and clarity of Mr. Solti’s concep- 
tion. He kept the audience absorbed 
every minute up to the last note and 
he richly deserved the prolonged ova- 
tions he received (in which the or- 
chestra, be it noted, joined) 

Mr. Prey proved himself an intelli- 
gent and sensitive artist. (1 am told that 
he is an admirable Lieder singer, and | 
am not surprised.) His voice was light 
for the role, but so clear was his dic- 
tion and so musically finished his de- 
livery that one overlooked the small 
scale of his performance. He actually 
succeeded in removing every trace of 
cliche from O du, mein holder Abend- 
stern! 

But the overwhelming performance 
of the afternoon was that of Leonie 
Rysanek as Elisabeth, one of the most 
searching and beautiful interpretations 
of this role I have ever encountered. 
Flagstad and Traubel used to sing it 
superbly; Varnay acted it with her ac- 
customed intelligence and sense of 
Wagnerian style; Lotte Lehmann 
brought to it a radiance and human 
comprehension that were unforgettable. 
But Rysanek combined all of these 


qualities, and she had had the advantage 
of actual youth and physical beauty. 
Yet she did not capitalize upon out- 
ward appearance or superficial appeal. 


She brought the surprising intensity 
and religious mysticism of Elisabeth’s 
nature home to us. Her “Heinrich! 
Heinrich! was tatet Ihr mir an?” was a 
cry of the heart; and in the last act 
she was like a pure wax taper, purged 
of all dross and ready to melt into 
death almost imperceptibly. How dif- 
ferent was her singing of the Prayer 
from the usual self-conscious, concert 
delivery! 

Mr. Hopf was, faute de mieux, a 
very welcome Tannhauser. He was 
struggling with a cold at this perform- 
ance, but he came through with flying 
colors and saved his strength for the 
Narrative, which he delivered with con- 
siderable dramatic and vocal power. He 
is not a very subtle actor and his voice 
is frequently too nasal in quality for 
comfort (especially until he warms up), 
but he deals with this fearsomely dif- 
ficult role with the confidence of a vet- 
eran. One thing I should like to plead 
about. Will he please stop dropping 
final consonants in words like “G6ttin” 
and “K6nigin”, just for the sake of 
ease in vocal production? It is very 
disturbing to a listener who is actually 
following the text with absorption. 

Another memorable performance was 
that of Irene Dalis as Venus. She had 
the passion, the power and the voice 
for the role, and she reveled in the 
ravishing passages which Wagner added 
for the Paris production, on March 13, 
1861, which proved so disastrous. Un- 
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less the Venus is a highly intelligent and 
skilled actress, as well as singer, much 
of the marvelous First Act is robbed of 
its magic. But Miss Dalis gave us both 
the goddess and the woman. The 
quent dancing of Mr. Tudor’s Three 
Pina Bausch, Audrey Keene, 
ind Carole Kroon, and the performance 
ot the corps de ballet, notably in the 
dramatic, characteristically Tudor lifts, 
ilso helped to create illusion 

Miss Allen sang the tricky unaccom 
panied Shepherd’s song charmingly. It 
was amusing to hear Robert Nagy let 
ting out his voluminous voice in the 
He has roof-shattering tones 
certainly does not intend to 
them. But I must admit it 
pleasure to hear them, most of the 
time, and he was discreet in his use of 
them. Mr. Rothmuller (an admirable 
rust Wozzeck with the New 
York City Opera some years ago gave 
the full measure of his abilities) made 
the most of the minor role of Biterolf 

The rest of the cast was familiar 
from previous productions. Mr. Hines’s 
glorious took full advantage of 
his role, though he might sing it with 
a bit more weight and darker coloring 
And the others were all in good form 

This revival enjoyed a_ triumphant 
success with the audience and reminded 
us that Tannhduser, like Rigoletto and 
Carmen, is one of the indestructibles 


Robert Sabin 
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Gala Performance 
Aids Metropolitan Fund 


The aftermath of a 17-inch snowfall 
did not deter a huge audience from 
sloshing its way to the Metropolitan 
Opera House for a three-part gala per- 
formance on Dec. 14. Proceeds from 


the event, which exceeded $45,000 
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who made his debut as Wolfram in Tannhiuser 


Louis Melancon 


went in the Employees’ Welfare Fund 

With 17 of the company’s major 
singers putting In an appearance, ex- 
citement was high. The first ovation 
was for Renata Tebaldi, who made her 
first appearance of the season singing 
Cio-Cio-San in the second act of 
Puccini's Madama Butterfly. She seemed 
nervous and tense during the first 15 
minutes or so of the scene. Un bel di 
found her a beat or two ahead of the 
orchestra, but she was in good form 
from then on, especially in the gorgeous 
duet with Suzuki, appealingly sung by 
Rosalind Elias. Others in this act were 
Clifford Harvuot, Alessio De Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky and Gloria Hapi- 
low. Jean Morel conducted 

An affectionate greeting was extended 
to Lily Pons as she was led down a 
Staircase to participate in the finale of 
the program. Miss Pons, who has not 
been heard at the Met in three seasons, 
offered Caro nome from Rigoletto 
Eileen Farrell brought a roar of cheers 
for her singing of Ocean, thou mighty 
monster from Weber's Oberon 

Other singers heard in arias or duets 
were George London, Jan 
Leonie Rysanek, Elizabeth Soeder- 
stroem, Frank Guarrera (substituting 
for the indisposed Robert Merrill), 
Licia Albanese, Zinka Milanov, Rich- 
ard Tucker and Nicolai Gedda, who 
sang an excerpt from Gypsy Baron. 

The long evening began with Act 
Ill, Scene I from Don Carlo with 
Cesare Siepi, William Wildermann, 
Mary Curtis-Verna, Irene Dalis, Frank 
Guarrera and Paul Franke. Kurt At- 
ler conducted 

Others in the pit during the program 
included Ignace Strasfogel, Martin 
Rich, Fausto Cleva and George Schick. 

Wriston Locklair 


Peerce, 


Carmen 


Dec. 16—Blanche Thebom (Carmen), Kurt Baum 
(Don José), Laurel Hurley (Micaela), Robert 
Merrill (Escamillo), Louis Sgarro (Zuniga), Clif- 
ford Harvuot (Morales), Carlotta Ordassy (Fras- 
quita), Joan Wall (Mercedes), George Cehan- 
novsky (Dancaire), Charles Anthony (Remen- 
dado). Jean Morel conducting. 

Three of the principals—Miss The- 
bom, Mr. Baum and Mr. Merrill— 
sang their respective roles for the first 
time this season. In addition, Miss 
Thebom was a last minute replacement 
for the indisposed Risé Stevens who 
was to have sung her first Carmen of 
the season in this performance. 

Except for Mr. Merrill’s Escamillo 

his rousing singing of the Toreador 
Song brought the first and only hearty 
response from the audience—the per- 
formance seldom rose above the rou- 
tine. So far as singing is concerned, 
Mr. Baum managed to be a convizc- 
ing Don José and was at his vocal best 
in the Flower Song. Miss Thebom was 
not in good vocal trim to begin with, 
although her singing improved as the 
evening wore on. Her nervous pacings 
about stage were more distracting than 
character building. She did her best 
singing in the love-duet with Don José 
in the scene in the smugglers’ lair when 
her voice took on a lovely quality 
nowhere evident elsewhere. Charles 
Anthony sang his small role for the 
first time with the company. Mr 
Morel saw to it that things went well 
in the pit. Rafael Kammerer 


Simon Boccanegra 


Dec. 19-—Frank Guarrera (Simon Boccanegra), 
Renata Tebaldi (Amelia), Giorgio Tozzi (Fiesco), 
Richard Tucker (Gabriele Adorno), Ezio Flagelio 
(Paolo), Norman Scott (Pietro), Robert Nagy 
(A Captain), Maria Yauger (Amelia’s Maid) 
Nino Verchi conducting 

The return of Renata Tebaldi, one 
of the most exciting and beloved of op- 
eratic singers in our time, would have 
been enough to make this a gala eve- 
ning, but the others in the cast were 
also keyed up by the special nature of 
the occasion. It was also the season's 
first performance of this Verdian 
masterpiece, in some ways the most 
touching work he ever wrote. As 
Fritz Stiedry (who used to conduct 
Simon Boccanegra marvelously at the 
Metropolitan) once said, Verdi is per- 
haps at his best in his musical por- 
trayal of moods of tenderness and 
reconciliation. Certainly, no score of 
his is richer in workmanship and color. 
It has the gorgeous hues of a Titian 
and the dynamic range of light-and- 
shade of a Tintoretto. 

Amelia is not one of Miss Tebaldi’s 
happiest roles, and yet she does such 
superb things in it that one willingly 
forgets the dramatic and vocal short- 
comings. In the scenes with Gabriele 
and in the great ensembles she let her 
voice soar, and there were many deli- 
cate little phrases that were exquisite 
in color and shape. The top voice was 
hard in quality, but it was firmly con- 
trolled. If only she would get rid of 
those dowdy costumes that make her 
look like a daughter of Queen Victoria, 
she would achieve more of the girlish 
charm desirable in this part. But there 
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are very few singers in the world to- 
day who could make as much of this 
music as she does, in an operatic sense. 

Mr. Tucker, who is in top form this 
season, performed the role of Gabriele 
with maximum vocal impact. He may 
not look like a passionate young Italian, 
but he certainly knows how to sing 
like one, and that is what counts most 
in opera. As Fiesco, Mr. Tozzi sang 
beautifully, although it is hard for this 
warm and lovable artist to portray 
moods of hate convincingly. 

I still consider Mr. Guarrera’s Boc- 
canegra the finest thing he has done at 
the Metropolitan and a highly satisfy- 
ing achievement. Without the opulence 
of voice of some of his colleagues, he 
brings to his performance a sincerity 
and a capacity to use his resources to 
the utmost that result in a deeply mov- 
ing portrayal. Also admirable was the 
Paolo of Mr. Flagello 

Mr. Verchi gave his singers good 
support, but he did not get out of this 
profound score the human wisdom and 
emotional range that his predecessors 
at the helm have found in it 

Robert Sabin 


La Boheme 


Dec. 24—Renata Tebaldi (Mimi). Eugenio 
nandi (Rodolfo), Laurel Hurley (Musetta), Clif 
ford Harvuot (Marcello) Nicola Moscona 
Colline), Roald Reitan (Schaunard), Gerhard 
Pechner (Benoit), Norman Kelley (Alcindoro), 
Hal Roberts (Parpignol), Lloyd Strang (a Ser 
geant), John Frydel (a Customs Officer). Thomas 
Schippers conducting 


A full and enthusiastic house greeted 
the Christmas Eve performance, star- 
ring Renata Tebaldi in her first Mimi 
of the season. Under Thomas Schip- 
pers’ sensitive and spirited direction 
(without benefit of score), the entire 
production radiated the exuberance of 
the festive season. Miss Tebaldi’s ef- 
fortless brilliance was matched by Eu- 
genio Fernandi’s’ vibrant Rodolfo 
Laurel WHurley’s Musetta brightened 
still further an already lively Cafe 
Momus; Gerhard Pechner’s buffoish 
Benoit was delightfully drole; and the 
Bohemian artists moved and sang with 
the abandon of long-time tenants 

Clifford Harvuot won special acclaim 
as Marcello, in a last-minute substitu- 
tion for Lorenzo Testi. His vocal and 
dramatic authority throughout, and 
especially the nuanced perfection of 
his third-act duet with Mimi, belied the 
fact that this was his first appearance in 
the role at a regular Metropolitan per- 
formance. Previously he had sung the 
role only at children’s performances 

Warren Cox 


Farrell Heard 
In First Gioconda 


Dec. 26.—Eileen Farrell (La Gioconda). Nell 
Rankin (Laura Adorno), Bonaldo Giaiotti 
(Alvise Badoero), Mignon Dunn (La Cieca), 
Richard Tucker (Enzo Grimaldo). Robert Merrill 
(Barnaba), George Cehanovsky (Zuane), Paul De 
Paola (First Singer), Roland Miles (Second 
Singer), Alessio De Paolis (Isepo), Louis Sgarro 
(A Monk), Nicola Barbusci (A Steersman). Solo 
Dancers: Edith Jerell and Bruce Marks. Fausto 
Cleva conducting 


Eileen Farrell, who had made her 
debut at the Metropolitan three weeks 
previously, on Dec. 6, in Alcestis, sang 
her first Gioconda there on this occa- 
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sion and was an immediate success. 
Of especial note was her acting, 
which was both convincing and touch- 
ing La Gioconda 1s a terribly old- 
fashioned vehicle that lives on only be- 
cause it affords so many luscious oppor- 
tunities for all the principals and the 
chorus ballet. But Miss Farrell 
rescued the title role dramatically from 
the realn. of the comic (where it has 
often tarried) and made it actually 
effective. Her singing, too, was more 
impressive than it had been in the Gluck 
opera Irue, she slid off top tones a 
bit hurriedly at times, but nonetheless 
the big moments were all there and her 
voice was lovely in the quieter details 
Bonaldo Giaiotti, appearing for the 
first time in his role at the Metropolitan, 
was the stolid Alvise I have ever 
Whether denouncing his 
wife and ordering her to take poison 
or displaying her (supposed) corpse to 
his horrified guests, he never lost his 
composure for a moment. Nor did he 
ever modify the strut which brought 
him on and off His singing as 
such was not unfortunately 
this powerful actor. 


and 


most 


encountered 


Stage 
bad, but 


role calls for a 


Louis Melancon 
Kileen Farrell 


What we need is not an alderman re- 
turning from a state dinner but a pas- 
sionate and ruthless Venetian aristocrat 
It is only fair to add that the audience 
applauded him vociferously 

Enzo has always been one of Mr 
Tucker's and he was in 
splendid form His Cielo e mar had the 
house breathless with suspense and then 
hoarse with enthusiasm. Also admirable 
was Miss Dunn as La Cieca. Her song 
of thanks to Laura was beautifully done 
and her duet with Miss Farrell a joy to 
the ear 

Miss Rankin made Laura a vivid fig- 
ure, and, though she was rough with 
her voice, she made all of her arias 
and ensembles exciting. Mr. Merrill is 
a positive Gielgud compared to Mr 
Giaiotti, but it must be conceded that 
it was his singing and not his acting 
that won him his ovations. Louis 
Sgarro, singing the role of the Monk for 
the first time, made this episode con 
vincing 

Miss Jerell and Mr. Marks and the 
corps made Alexandra Danilova’s ballet 
sparkle, and Fausto Cleva injected new 
life into this shambling old warhorse of 
an opera Robert Sabin 
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Arabella 


Dec. 28—Ralph Herbert (Count Waldner), Mig- 
non Dunn (Adelaide), Lisa Della Casa (Ara- 
bella), Anneliese Rothenberger (Zdenka), George 
London (Mandryka), Charles Anthony (Matteo), 
Robert Nagy (Count Elemer), Roald Reitan 
(Count Dominik), Norman Scott (Count Lam 
oral), Laurel Hurley (Fiakermilli), Thelma 
Votipka (Fortune Teller), Joseph Folmer 
(Welko), Charles Kuestner (Djura), Erich Birlen 
bach (Jankel), and Rudolf Mayreder (A Waiter) 
trich Leinsdorf conducting 


New to the roles of Adelaide and 
Count Elemer at the Metropolitan were 
Mignon Dunn and Robert Nagy. Both 
of these young singers have fresh, im- 
pressive voices and there is nothing 
dramatically static about them. What 
was distressing was their lack of clear 
diction. 1 was unable to understand 
more than half-a-dozen words from 
each throughout the evening. Both of 
them could learn a great deal from 
George London, who makes every word 
intelligible John Ardoin 


Manon Lescaut 


Dec. 29—Renata Tebaldi (Manon), Lorenzo Testi 
(Lescaut), Richard Tucker (Des Grieux), Fer 
nando Corena (Geronte), Charles Anthony 
(Edmondo), Alessio De Paolis (Ballet Master), 
Cehanovsky (Innkeeper), Joan Wall 
(Musician), Calvin Marsh (A Sergeant), Gabor 
Carelli (A Lamplighter), Louis Sgarro (A Cap- 
tain), Mary Fercana, Meredith Parsons, Dina De 
Salvo, Lexi Jones (Madrigal Singers). Fausto 
Cleva conducting 


When Renata Tebaldi and Richard 
Tucker are in the mood, they can give 
the most wildly exciting performances 
imaginable of any roles they happen 
to be singing. Last season they did it 
in a performance of Andrea Chenier 
which | shall never forget, and they 
did it again on this occasion, the sea- 
son’s sixth presentation of Puccini's 
Vianon Lescaut, but the first in which 
they had appeared. 

The evening was a steady crescendo 
of intensity, punctuated by heartfelt 
ovations that must have tested the ut- 
most powers of Mr. Bing’s applause- 
meter. So wrought-up did the audience 
become, that at the end of Act III, 
when Des Grieux rushed up the gang- 
plank to join Manon, people burst into 
wild cheers of exultation to see the 
lovers reunited. Not often do opera 
artists achieve such a high dramatic 
pitch of intensity as this. 

Act I really belongs to the tenor, and 
Mr. Tucker took full advantage of his 
opportunities. Never has he sung bet- 
ter. He has retained the heroic, can- 
torial ring and power of his voice, but 
he has worked Italianate passion and 
color into it, and he has vastly improved 
his piano and pianissimo. Whether in 
the playful Tra voi, belle, brune e 
bionde, or the impassioned Donna non 
vidi mai simile a questa!, he poured 
out the sort of phrases which rouse 
opera audiences to the pitch of hysteria. 

His exit with Miss Tebaldi on their 
tumultuous high A flat was a wonder- 
ful example of what makes grand opera 
grand. But it was in the later acts 
that the deeper aspects of his art came 
into play. The poignancy of his Jaci, 
taci tu, il cormi frangi and the abandon 
of the O tentatrice! in Act II were 
superb. I have already praised the tor- 
rential sweep of his singing and acting 


George 


in Act Ill, and in Act IV both he and 
Miss Tebaldi brought a very real sense 
of death and despair home to their au- 
dience. Many of us were in tears. 

Like Mr. Tucker, Miss Tebaldi has 
one of those voices that exult in tre- 
mendous phrases but can also spin beau- 
tiful and delicate ones. Her top tones 
seem a bit harder in quality this sea- 
son, but she can still make them blaze 
like lightning, and the lower voice is 
ravishing as ever. By the time she had 
reached /n quelle trine morbide she had 
the audience in the palm of her hand, 
and none of us will forget her per- 
formance in Act IV. 

A special word of praise must go to 
Charles Anthony, who was substituting 
for Giulio Gari, who was indisposed. 
Mr. Anthony has improved both his 
vocalism and his style notably in recent 
years, and he sang the far from easy 
role of Edmondo with admirable vi- 
tality of tone and dramatic brio. A\l- 
though Lorenzo Testi’s performance as 
Lescaut was a bit rough and routine, 
both vocally and dramatically, it had 
the virtues of vividness and impact. 
Fernando Corena, appearing for the 
first time this season as Geronte, 
brought his accustomed finish and ar- 
tistry to this role. The other roles were 
capably handled. 

Fausto Cleva took fire from the sing- 
ers (and vice versa) and the result 
was a splendid performance from the 
orchestra, which played the Intermezzo 
between Acts II and III as beautifully 
as I have ever heard it done. 

This banner evening represented a 
triumph over the production and stage 
direction, rather than a fulfillment of 
them. Manon Lescaut needs freshening- 
up at the Metropolitan, and the first 
steps should be to break up those 
wooden groupings in Act I and to get 
rid of those plump little transvestite 
abbés in Act II. But with such mag- 
nificent singing as we had on this oc- 
casion, who cared? Robert Sabin 


Rigoletto 


Dec 41 
MacNeil 
Giorgio Tozzi (Sparafucile), Mignon Dunn (Mad- 


Barry Morell (The 
(Rigoletto), Roberta 


Duke), 
Peters 


Cornell 
(Gilda), 


dalena), Thelma Votipka (Giovanna), Bonaldo 
Giaiotti (Monterone), Clifford Harvuot (Mar- 
ullo), Gabor Carelli (Borsa), George Cehanovsky 
(Count Ceprano), Teresa Stratas (Countess 
Ceprano), Joan Wall (a Page), Paul De Paola 
(Chief Guard). Nino Verchi, conducting 

After a season’s absence, Verdi's 
Rigoletto returned to the Metropolitan 
for the New Year’s Eve matinee. The 
theatre was completely sold out, with 
the maximum number of patrons strain- 
ing behind the standees ropes. 

Rigoletto is now 100 years old, the 
premiere having taken place at the 
Fenice Theatre, Venice, on Jan. 11, 
1851. It was an enormous success 
then, and a century later it remains a 
stirring, melodious masterpiece. 

Cornell MacNeil, in the title role, is 
not yet the ideal Rigoletto, but there is 
every reason to believe he may be. In 
the early scenes his voice sounded 
harsh, the top notes a trifle forced. But 
in the tense third act—his most impor- 
tant—the velvet quality of this baritone 
was most impressive. 
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Roberta Peters, in superb form, has 
always been a sweet and sympathetic 
Gilda. Her high notes in the Caro 
Nome were beautifully spun out. 

Barry Morell’s acting of the Duke 
was rather wooden, but his singing was 
satisfying from Questa o quella right 
through to his closing canzone, La 
donna e mobile, Giorgio Tozzi’s 
Sparafucile is one of his best character- 
izations, and he deserved the cheers 
that went up when he took his bow at 
the end. 

Mignon Dunn, singing her first Mad- 
dalena at the Metropolitan, gave a good 
account of this brief but important role 
In smaller parts, Bonaldo Giaiotti, Te- 
resa Stratas and Joan Wall were also 
playing their roles for the first time, 
and very well, too. 

In the pit, Nino Verchi, leading his 
first Metropolitan Rigoletto, did an 
estimable job, never allowing the or- 
chestra to override the voices, and 
keeping the numerous choral ensembles 
well-balanced Wriston Locklair 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


Jar 3—Kim Borg «Count Almaviva) Lisa 
Della Casa (Countess) Elisabeth Soederstroem 
(Susanna), Cesare Siepi (Figaro), Helen Vanni 
(Cherubino), Regina Resnik (Marcellina), Ezio 
Flagetio (Don Bartolo), Alessio De Paolis (Don 
Basilio), Gabor Corelli (Don Curzio), Lorenzo 
Alvary ‘Antonio), Mildred Allen (Barbarina) 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting 


This was a beautiful Marriage. Helen 
Vanni, looking like Jaeger’s idealized 
portrait of Mozart in her page’s wig 
assumed the role of Cherubino to fine 
effect. She lent to his pursuits the 
verve and distinction that are both es- 
sential, with such beauteous ladies as 
Miss Della Casa, Miss Soederstroem, 
and Miss Allen portraying the objects 
of his ardor 

Miss Vanni's Non so Pit and Voi che 
sapete were among the freshest and 
most purposeful moments of the eve 
ning, Miss Della Casa’s Dove sono, 
with her very soft, slow reprise, the 
most melting. Regina Resnik gave her 
first Marcellina this season. In addi- 
tion to her comic flair, she added vocal 
strength to the Count’s faction in the 
Act Il finale, which it sorely needs. 

The poor Count’s opponents seem to 
get ever stronger at the Metropolitan, 
he and his quondam allies weaker. Mr. 
De Paolis, for example, is one of my 
favorite actors, but in the trio Cosa 
sento, the hysterically funny Cosi fan 
tutte le belle outcry of his Don Basilio 
was not viable. Jack Diether 


Madama Butterfly 


Jan. 2—Renata Tebaldi (Cio-Cio-San), Eugenio 
Fernandi (Pinkerton), Theodor Uppman (Sharp 
less), Margaret Roggero (Suzuki), Mildred Allen 
(Kate Pinkerton), Norman Kelley (Goro), George 
Cehanovsky (Yamadori), Osie Hawkins (The 
Uncle-Priest), Roald Reitan (The Commissary), 
Kurt Kessler (Registrar), and Gloria Kapilow 
(Cio-Cio-San’s child). Jean Morel conducting 


Though Renata Tebaldi had sung the 
second act of Madama Butterfly at the 
Dec. 14 Gala performance, this was 
her first appearance in the entire role 
this season. Miss Tebaldi was at times 
a vocally exquisite Cio-Cio-San but it 
was difficult to sympathize with her, 
dramatically. When she is given a 
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woman of exaggerated passion to enact, 
such as Tosca, she has few equals. But 
the innocence and emotional subtleties 
of Cio-Cio-San did not come through 
in her interpretation. She was not in 
best voice, either. Her notes above G 
were often strident and she rushed a 
number of phrases to avoid sustaining 
top notes their full value. Still, there 
were moments of great beauty such as 
the letter scene in Act II 

Theodor Uppman sang his first Met- 
ropolitan Sharpless at this performance 
and Norman Kelley his first Metropoli- 
tan Goro. Mr. Uppman’s voice is not 
a large one and he seemed to be push- 
ing it. Dramatically he was not the 
usual stock figure that many singers 
make of Sharpless. His scenes with 
Butterfly were quite touching. Mr 
Kelley was an appropriately busy and 
fussy Goro 

Margaret 
the season 


Roggero’s first Suzuki of 
lacked some of its accus- 
tomed polish, and Eugenio Fernandi’s 
first Pinkerton of the season was 
marred by his static stage appearance 
ind his off-pitch singing.—John Ardoin 


Louis Melancon 
William Olvis 

Simon Boccanegra 
Jan. 12.—Frank Guarrera (Simon), Renata Te- 
baldi (Amelia), Giorgio Tozzi (Fiesco), William 
Olvis (Gabriele), Ezio Flagello (Paolo), Norman 
Scott (Pietro), Robert Nagy (Captain), Maria 
Yauger (Maid). Nino Verchi conducting 


Having tried the role of Gabriele 
Adorno on tour last spring, William 
Olvis sang it for the first time here in 
this performance. He was in good form 
dramatically no easy feat against 
Renata Tebaldi’s cold and contained 
portrayal of Amelia, from their duet 
Vieni a mirar through to the death 
scene of Simon. The staging of the lat- 
ter was exceedingly awkward, and re- 
sulted in Miss Tebaldi’s showing no 
visible reaction to the death of her 
father 

The 


Olvis’s 


contrasting emotions of Mr 
part were well defined in his 
vocal projection, with a bit of straining 
at times, but with commendable ac- 
curacy of rhythm and intonation, and 
a splendid sheen in his legato. He cut 
loose in the anger and despair of his 
soliloquy, O inferno, despite some 
fatigue in the final Cielo pietoso section, 
and received an ovation. The love duet 
was well balanced, and his other en- 
semble singing was pleasantly tasteful. 
Here, in other words, is the rare tenor 
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with an equally keen appreciation of 
when to assert himself and when to 
blend into the ensemble. 

Jack Diether 


Don Giovanni 


Jan. 14—Cesare Siepi 


(Don Giovanni), Eleanor 
Steber (Donna Anna), 


Lisa Della Casa (Donna 
Elvira), Laurel Hurley (Zerlina), Nicolai Gedda 
(Don Ottavio), William Wildermann (The Com- 
mendatore), and Theodor Uppman (Masetto) 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting 


After the unveiling of the question- 
able sets this season for Nabucco and 
Alcestis, it was a joy to see Eugene 
Berman's magnificent Don Giovanni 
and costumes again. These con- 
tinue to be a high point of any per- 
formance 

Ihe outstanding member of the cast 
at the first performance of the season 
was Lisa Della Casa. She is a true 
Mozartean, and sang Elvira’s music 
with the highest intelligence and taste. 
She is entirely convincing in the part, 
and one wonders how Don Giovanni 
could have abandoned so beautiful a 
woman! 

The role of Donna Anna _ taxed 
Eleanor Steber’s voice heavily on this 
occasion Absent were her usual 
miraculous breath control and _ her 
freedom in the soaring phrases needed 
for the role 

Laurel Hurley 


sets 


was her usual pert 
self as Zerlina, but her singing was 
routine. The men of the afternoon 
were excellent. How perfectly matched 
are Cesare Siepi and Fernando Corena 
as master and servant! Each is a 
master of secco recitative Nicolai 
Gedda brought high musicianship and 
dignity to the role of Don Ottavio, 
while Theodor Uppman sang well, but 
was too foppish to be entirely satis- 
fying Masetto. William Wildermann 
completed the cast as a sonorous Com- 
mendatore John Ardoin 


La Gioconda 


Jan. 15.—Eileen 


Farrell (La Gioconda), 
Rankin (Laura), 


Bonaldo Giaiotto 
Mignon Dunn (La Cieca), Kurt Baum (Enzo), 
Robert Merrill (Barnaba), George Cehanovsky 
(Zuane), Alessio De Paolis (Isepo), Louis Sgarro 
(Monk). Fausto Cleva conducting 


Nell 
( Alvise ) 


Eugenio Fernandi was to have sung 
his first Enzo here, but became ill and 


missed the brigantine. That valiant 
standby, Kurt Baum, took his place. 
Although Mr. Baum’s habit of stand- 
ing at rigid attention looked especially 
odd in his first act skirt costume, he 
was certainly more stageworthy than 
Mr. Giaiotto as Alvise, who lacked 
any notion of aristocratic manner. 

Mr. Baum’s voice was far from my 
idea of a suitable medium for Cielo 
e mar, even against the juicy octave 
violins of Vieni, o donna, and cer- 
tainly not for the soft portando into 
the final “vien”. He sang it with fervor 
and grandeur, however, and was 
warmly received. 

A few more Giocondas infused with 
the unexpected sincerity and depth 
which Miss Farrell and Miss Dunn 
currently bring to it, and its reputation 
as a pure display piece will be subtly 
subverted from within. 


The performance was a benefit for 
the West Side Institutional Synagogue. 
—Jack Diether 


Simon Boccanegra 


Jan. 17.—Anselmo Colzani 
Zinka Milanov 
William Olvin 
(Paolo), 
(A Captain), 
Nino 


(Simon Boccanegra), 
(Amelia), Cesare Siepi (Fiesco), 
(Gabriele Adorno), Ezio Flagello 
Norman Scott (Pietro), Robert Nagy 
Athena Vicos (Amelia’s Maid) 
Verch: conducting 


It was a pleasure to find Miss Milanov 
in such admirable vocal form in her 
return to the company this season. Hers 
is one of the most beautiful voices in 
the world and when she is in full con- 
trol of it she sings with a classical 
elegance and mastery that are rare in- 
deed. There were many moments dur- 
ing this performance when she spun 
phrases that had the arch and gleam of 
perfection, like the arabesques of Fon- 
teyn, or the cadences of Gielgud. Not 
merely in her arias but in the 
ensembles, she like a star in a 
summer sky. 

Surprisingly enough, Cesare Siepi had 
never sung the role of Fiesco at the 
Metropolitan before. It was a memor- 
able portrait both vocally and dramati- 


solo 
shone 


Louis Melancon 


Zinka Milanovy 


cally. Mr. Siepi’s portrayals of old men 
have the visual richness and penetra- 
tion of a Titian or Tintoretto painting 
The rest of the cast was familiar. Once 
again, I marvelled at this incredible 
score, so full of human wisdom and 
musical vision. Verdi, like Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner and Richard Strauss, 
was a profoundly civilized man and a 
universal genius. —Robert Sabin 


Tannhaeuser 


Jan. 16.—Jerome Hines (Landgraf Hermann) 


Hans Hopf (Tannhiduser), Walter Cassel (Wolf 
ram von Eschenbach), Robert Nagy (Walther von 
der Vogelweide), Marko Rothmuller (Biterolf) 
Paul Franke (Heinrich der Schreiber), Norman 
Scott (Reinmar von Zweter), Victoria de los 
Angeles (Elisabeth), Irene Dalis (Venus), Teresa 
Stratas (A Young Shepherd), Loretta Franca, 
Ada Brysac, Ethel Greene and Pamela Munson 
(Pages). Georg Solti conducting 

Those of us who had heard Victoria 
de los Angeles’s radiant performance 
as Eva in Die Meistersinger some years 
ago at the Metropolitan had high an- 
ticipations of her first Elisabeth in 
Tannhduser, and we were not disap- 
pointed. Vocally, her approach to the 
role was lyrical throughout, even in the 
Dich, teure Halle, and the ravishing 
sounds she produced all evening were 
a tribute to Wagner’s vocal writing as 
well as to her own artistry. 
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In the ensembles, her voice soared 
out with no trace of strain. Her Ger- 
man, while not without a trace of ac- 
cent, was beautifully enunciated and 
projected, as are all the languages sung 
by Miss de los Angeles. And her acting 
was thoroughly convincing. She does 
not probe as deeply into the mystique 
of the character as does Leonie Ry- 
sanek (her Elisabeth is pathetic rather 
than tragic) but on its own terms it is 
a winning portrayal. Miss de los An- 
geles is scheduled to sing this role at 
Bayreuth next summer, and she should 
triumph in it. By that time she will 
doubtless have overcome her slight 
stiffness and self-consciousness in the 
Prayer. This performance marked her 
return to the company this season and 
she received a heartfelt welcome 

Walter Cassel was heard as Wolfram 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 
He brought to the role his invariable 
dramatic sincerity and vital approach. 
Mr. Cassel should work to improve his 
German diction, for his performances 
in the German repertoire are so admir- 
able in other respects that he should 
bring his pronunciation and enunciation 
of German up to the same level. He 
was warmly applauded 

Teresa Stratas, in her first appear- 
ance as the Shepherd, sang her difficult 
ditty very charmingly. The rest of the 
cast was familiar except for Loretta 
Franca as one of the Pages and 
Mr. Solti again conducted with sensi- 
tivity and tireless concentration. 

Robert Sabin 


La Gioconda 


Jan. 20.—Eileen Farrell (Gioconda), Regina 
Resnik (Laura), Cesare Siepi (Alvise), Richard 
Tucker (Enzo), Anselmo Colzani (Barnaba), 
Mignon Dunn (La Cieca), George Cehanovsky 
(Zuane), Paul de Paola (First Singer), Roland 
Miles (Second Singer), Alessio de Paolis (Isepo), 
Louis Sgarro (A Monk), and Nicola Barbusci (A 
Steersman). Fausto Cleva conducting 


Anselmo Colzani’s first Barnaba at 
the Metropolitan was the main item of 
interest at this performance. If Boito 
managed to tie Mr. Colzani’s hands 
dramatically, Ponchielli gave him a 
chance to do some exciting singing. 
Though his voice was not large, it was 
pliable and had a great deal of color. 
His singing was always exciting and 
O Monumento brought clamorous ap- 
plause from the audience. Mr. Col- 
zani’s first act duet with Richard 
Tucker, whose Enzo is one of the most 
splendid things at the Metropolitan this 
season, was the high point of the 
evening. —John Ardoin 


Rigoletto 


Jan. 19.—Dino Formichini (The Duke), Cornell 
MacNeil (Rigoletto), Anna Moffo (Gilda), Wil- 
liam Wildermann (Sparafucile), Mignon Dunn 
(Maddalena), Thelma Votipka (Giovanna), Bon- 
aldo Giaiotto (Monterone), Clifford Harvuot 
(Marullo), Gabor Carelli (Borsa), George Ceha- 
novsky (Count Ceprano), Teresa Stratas (Coun- 
tess Ceprano), Joan Wall (Page), Paul De Paolo 
(Chief Guard). Kurt Adler conducting. 


A sold-out house with the maximum 
number of standees braved a blinding 
snowstorm to hear the season’s third 
performance of Verdi’s Rigoletto. Aside 
from Anna Moffo’s Gilda, which she 
was singing for the first time at the 
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Metropolitan, the cast was a familiar 
and dependable one. 

As for Miss Moffo, she was a re- 
sounding success. She is well endowed 
for the role. She is lovely to look at, 
and what is more important, her voice 
is dependable from top to bottom. Its 
quality is both strong and sweet, and 
the ease with which she floated her top 
tones—especially in the closing meas- 


ures of Caro Nome—was captivating 


Anna Moffo 


Ihe cheers that greeted this second act 
aria literally stopped the performance 
for several minutes. She is a fine singer 
ind an appealing actress, assets which 
should bring her more actively into the 


Metropolitan’s repertory. 
Wriston Locklair 
Aida 
Jan. 21.—Ezio Flagello (The King), Nell Rankin 
Amneris), Lucine Amara (Aida), Eugenio Fer 
andi (Radames), Robert Merrill (Amonasro), 
William Wildermann (Ramfis), Robert Nagy 
Messenger), Carlotta Ordassy (Priestess). Nino 
Verchi, conducting 


Nearly months separated the 
fourth and this, the fifth, performance 
of Verdi's Aida at the Metropolitan. 
Heard in their parts for the first time 
this season were Lucine Amara, Nell 
Rankin, Robert Merrill and Ezio Fla- 
gello. William Wildermann substituted 
on short notice for Giorgio Tozzi. 

The performance as a whole was 
good if not exciting. Miss Amara sang 
appealingly, and Miss Rankin, who can 
be a vocally stunning Amneris, sounded 
somewhat strident in her important 
scene in Act 1V. Mr. Merrill had his 
best moments in his tense scene with 
Aida in Act III. Ezio Flagello gave 

fine portrayal of the king. 

Wriston 


two 


Locklair 
Rigoletto 
Jan. 24 an Peerce 
rani (Rigoletto), 
Moscona 


(The Duke), Anselmo Col 
Roberta Peters (Gilda), Nicola 
(Sparafucile), Mignon Dunn (Mad- 
dalena), Thelma Votipka (Giovanna), Bonaldo 
Giaiotti (Monterone), Clifford Harvuot (Mar- 
illo), Gabor Carelli (Borsa), George Cehanovsky 
Count Ceprano), Teresa Stratas (Countess 
Ceprano), Joan Wall (Page), Paul De Paola 
Chief Guard). Nino Verchi conducting 


In this season's fourth presentation of 
Verdi's Rigoletto Anselmo Colzani 
made his first appearance in the title 
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part at the Metropolitan. Dramatically, 
his characterization of the hunchback 
was a strong one, revealing in broad 
strokes and gestures the buffoon’s cun- 
ning, despicable nature in Acts I and 
Ill, and showing a touching, fatherly 
concern for his ill-fated daughter in 
Acts Il and IV. Mr. Colzani’s voice is 
one of good quality, and he projects it 
well. If it had a bit more volume and 
color, his Rigoletto would be even more 
outstanding than it now is. 

Jan Peerce, as the Duke, and Nicola 
Moscona as the assassin Sparafucile, 
were in the cast for the first time this 
season. Mr. Peerce was having an off 
night. His top notes were short-lived 
and pinched, and his voice did not have 
the tonal brilliance it usually has when 
he is playing this part. Mr. Moscona is 
a quite acceptable Sparafucile. 


Wriston Locklair 


lPannhaeuser 

Jar 5 William Wildermann (Landgraf Her 
mann) Hans Hopf (Tannhauser) Eberhard 
Wachter (Wolfram von Eschenbach), Robert 
Nagy Walter von der Vogelweide), Clifford 
Harvuot (Biterolf), Paul Franke (Heinrich der 
Schreiber), Norman Scott (Reinmar von Zweter) 
Birgit Nilsson (Elisabeth). Margaret Harshaw 
Venus), Teresa Stratas (A Young Shepherd) 
Nancy Reep Ada Brysac Ethel Greene and 
Pamela Mur t Pages) Strasfogel } 


ducting 


gnace 


This performance was memorable not 
only for the debut of Mr. Wachter but 
for the first Metropolitan Elisabeth of 
Miss Nilsson, who was appearing for 
the first time this season. Miss Har- 
shaw was also heard for the first time 
in the role of Venus and Mr. Strasfogel 
conducted the opera for the first time 
at the Metropolitan, taking over from 
Georg Solti 

Having heard Mr. Wichter at Bay- 
reuth as Amfortas in Parsifal, as 
Kothner in Die Meistersinger, and as 
the Heerrufer in Lohengrin (in all of 
which roles he was superb) I knew that 
he would be a distinguished Wolfram. 
And so he proved to be. His handsome 
appearance, his impeccable diction, his 
eloquent and finished singing made a 
profound impression. He is not one of 
the operatic Bulls of Bashan. His voice 
does not make the rafters tremble or 
the standees scream with excitment. But 
it is ample for all artistic needs and he 
uses it with the utmost intelligence and 
expressiveness. Would that we had 
more of his kind! 

Miss Nilsson has never sung more 
beautifully. Happy is the opera house 
that can boast three such Elisabeths as 
Leonie Rysanek, Victoria de los Angeles 
and Birgit Nilsson! Not only in the 
grander phrases but in the subtler and 
more lyrical passages Miss Nilsson’s 
voice had a roundness, a silvery glow 
and a marvelous smoothness reminis- 
cent of the golden era of Flagstad. 
Dramatically, too, she revealed a thor- 
ough understanding of the character. 
Her mounting pain and horror in the 
scene in the Wartburg showed how care- 
fully she had studied Wagner’s text. 

Miss Harshaw was hopelessly miscast 
as Venus. She got over the notes satis- 
factorily enough, but there was not a 
trace of the impassioned goddess and 
voluptuary of Wagner’s imagination. 


Mr. Wildermann, on the other hand, 
was a convincing Landgrave, dignified 
of bearing and eloquent of voice. Mr. 
Strasfogel naturally did not attempt to 
impose his own profile upon the score 
but managed to keep much of the 
mobility and immediacy of Mr. Solti’s 
conception. —Robert Sabin 


AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY 


The Coronation of Poppea 


Town Hall, Jan 
tion of Poppea 
Kolk (First 


10—MonTEeverDI: The Corona 
Donald Gramm (Ottone), Stanley 
Soldier), Mallory Walker (Second 
Soldier), Gloria Lane (Poppea), Jon Crain 
(Nero), Eleanor Ross (Octavia) (New York 
Debut), Lee Verona (Drusilla), Charles Watson 
(Seneca), Loren Driscoll (Page), Veronica Tyler 
(Lady-in-Waiting) (New York Debut), Regina 
Sarfaty (Arnalta), Eugene Brice (Guard). Chorus 
trained by Margaret Hillis. Nicola Rescigno con 
ducting 

On Feb. 8, 1953, the American Op- 
era Society made musical history with 
its revival, in concert form, of its own 
version and translation of Monteverdi's 
operatic masterpiece L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea. The impact of this powerful 
drama and its blazing musical score 
seemed even greater this time than be- 
fore, and the performance alike mem- 
orable. Under Nicola Rescigno, the 
Society presented a new revision based 
on the original manuscript in the San 
Marco Library in Venice, which is 
partly in Monteverdi’s own hand, while 
retaining Chester Kallman’s English 
translation of Giovanni Busenello’s 
libretto. 

Composed when Monteverdi was 75 
years old and first performed in Venice 
in 1642, the Coronation is truly a work 
of genius, compassionate and of telling 
beauty and power. What could be more 
moving, for instance, than Seneca’s 
farewell —touchingly sung by Chester 
Watson—with its male chorus accom- 
paniment softly intoning a litany-like 
Do not die, Seneca, do not die? Or 
where could one find a more haunt- 
ingly lovely aria than Arnalta’s lullaby 
to the sleeping Poppea, with which 
Regina Sarfaty literally mesmerized the 
audience? 

A light-hearted gem of a duet as- 
signed to the Page and the Lady-in- 
Waiting was sung to perfection by two 
promising singers, Veronica Tyler, who 
was making her New York debut, and 
Loren Driscoll. 

The exceptionally well-chosen cast 
included two who had sung their re- 
spective roles seven years ago with the 
Society. They were Gloria Lane and 
Jon Crain both of whom possess voices 
of regal power. Mr. Crain sang with 
passionate conviction and Miss Lane 
with a hard but opulent glitter that 
was in keeping with the character she 
was portraying. Eleanor Ross, making 
her New York debut as the discarded, 
revengeful wife of Nero, also flooded 
the hall with a voice of dramatic power 
that sometimes bordered on the shrill 
and shrewish. 

Donald Gramm, although his face 
bore the same quizzical expression 
throughout, provided some of the best 
singing of the evening as Ottone, the 
“wronged” husband. The choral sing- 
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ing was first rate. The staging, if one | 


can call it that, while simple was 
imaginative enough to give the illusion 
of opera. Mr. Rescigno conducted with 
skill and insight keeping his forces well 
balanced at all times. And the house 
was sold out Rafael Kammerer 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA 
The Mikado 


Jan. 17 The Mikado (George Gaynes), Nanki- 
Poo (Frank Porretta), Ko-Ko (Norman Kelley), 
Pooh-Bah (Herbert Beattie), Pish-Tush (William 
Metcalf), Yum-Yum (Barbara Meister), Pitti-Sing 
(Janet Pavek), Peep-Bo (Sophia Steffan), Katisha 
(Ruth Kobart). Robert Irving conducting 


Off and on since 1946, when The 
Pirates of Penzance was presented, the 
New York City Center has been staging 
one or more of the enduring Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas. Now the City 
Center Gilbert & Sullivan Company 
has been formed to present a three- 
week season of four of the more popu- 
lar scores. 

The Mikado, with a cast that has 
sung the piece on numerous occasions, 
was given on opening night with some, 
if not all, the lilt and freshness that 
made it so delightful last season. There 
were some minor problems with light- 
ing The Gentlemen of Japan were 
as wooden and vocally weak as before, 
and an embarrassing loss of memory 
halted Frank Porretta and Norman 
Kelley in the second act. 

Even so, the evening had many en- 
joyable moments. Mr. Kelley's Ko-Ko 
gains comic values with each repetition, 
as does Herbert Beattie’s rotund Pooh- 
Bah. George Gaynes’s Make the Pun- 
ishment Fit the Crime received an 
ovation, and Ruth Kobart’s spectacular 
costume and makeup for the awesome 
Katisha were properly recognized by 
the audience while not overlooking Miss 
Kobart’s vocal contributions. 

Janet Pavek has replaced Nancy 
Dussault as Pitti-Sing, Miss Dussault 
having defected to Do Re Mi on Broad- 
way. Miss Pavek, Barbara Meister 
and Sophia Steffan were the charming 
Three Little Maids from School. Frank 
Porretta, again, was handsome and 
sympathetic as the wandering minstrel, 
Nanki-Poo Wriston Locklair 


The Pirates of Penzance 


Jan. 19—-Coley Worth (Major-General Stanley), 
William Chapman (Pirate King), Maurice Stern 
(Samuel), Frank Poretta (Frederic), Herbert 
Beattie (Sergeant of Police), Jacquelynne Moody 
(Mabel). Joy Clements (Edith), Sophia Steffan 
(Kate), Stephanie Reynolds (Isabel), Beatrice 
Krebs (Ruth). Julius Rudel conducting 


This Pirates of Penzance production 
is virtually the same as it was when the 
New York City Opera unveiled it last 
fall. The first act set has been re- 
worked, all to the good, and there are 
several new faces in the cast, which is 
an attractive and high-spirited one. 
They accomplished with ease the major 
requirement for an evening of Gilbert 
and Sullivan—crisp clear diction. 

William Chapman, last fall’s Major- 
General, was the Pirate King and his 
hearty voice was heard to much better 
advantage in this role. He sang out in 
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a big stentorian way, which was much 
more in character with the King than 
the Major-General, played in this pro- 
duction by Coley Worth. Mr. Worth’s 
hysterical performanace was a sort of 
combination of Mr. Magoo and an 
aging Wally Cox. He has a remarkable 
sense of timing and his rusty voice and 
mobile face kept the audience howling. 
His bit of ballet in the second act must 
be seen, for it cannot be described! 

Frank Porretta was a trim and hand- 
some Frederic, and the show was all 
but stolen by the dead-pan antics of 
Herbert Beattie as the Police Sergeant. 
Maurice Stern was the Pirate King’s 
villainous Lieutenant Samuel. 

General Stanley’s wards led by Jac- 
quelynne Moody, Mabel, Joy Clements, 
Edith, Sophia Steffan, Kate, and Steph- 
anie Reynolds, Isabel, were a mass of 
giggles and gingham, while Beatrice 
Krebs, as Ruth, was a jolly full-voiced 
Pirate maid-of-all-work. The orchestra 
under Julius Rudel was excellent, and 
Dorothy Raedler was the 
Stage director. 

This is an Americanized 
beautifully conceived, 
Though I missed the charm of the 
British accent and those wonderful 
broad A’s, it was to the company’s 
credit that they never tried to be a 
miniature D’Oyly Carte, but remained 
a very big and impressive American 
troupe. John Ardoin 


ORCHESTRAS 
IN NEW YORK 


Schneider Chamber Orchestra 


New School, Dec. 11, 
D, K.335 
Serkin 
K.320 


ingenious 


Pirates, 
acted and sung 








9:00—Mozart: March in 
Concerto No. 13 in C, K.415 (Peter 
(piano); Serenade No. 9 in D (Posthorn), 


A fresh gust of 
brought by Alexander Schneider's 
chamber orchestra, filling the small 
stage of the New School auditorium, 
with Mr. Schneider as concertmaster 
rather than conductor. 

[he program opened and closed with 
Salzburg music of 1779. One of the 
two novelly orchestrated marches which 
Mozart probably used to precede and 
follow the Posthorn Serenade ushered 
in the whole concert with style. 

[he seven-movement Serenade itself 
received a spirited reading, with some 
lovely concertante dialogues between 
flutist Philip Dunigan and oboist Harry 
Shulman in the Andante Grazioso and 
succeeding Rondo. By care of detail, 
but refusing to sentimentalize the music 
in any way—even the poignantly re- 
iterated question of the violins in the 
first Menuetto—Mr. Schneider was able 
to make the utmost dramatic effect 
with the sudden dark surge of D minor 
in the Andantino. In the second 
Menuetto, Mr. Dunigan switched to 
piccolo for the indicated but unwrit- 
ten solo in its first Trio (realized as 
an octave doubling of the violins), while 
first trumpeter Jack Holland undertook 
on his regular instrument the “post- 


Mozart was again 


horn” solo in the second Trio, with 
moderate success but great élan in the 
difficult rising arpeggios. 

Peter Serkin, son of the famous 
pianist and maternal grandson of Adolf 
Busch, made his public debut with 
marked success a year ago at the age 
of twelve under Mr. Schneider. I am 
happy to say that he is now well able 
to cope with Mozart’s K.415. His 
fingerwork was sure and relaxed, and 
his interpretation engagingly in line 
with the verve and freshness of the con- 
cert. This shows careful, intelligent 
planning in the Serkin household. 

—Jack Diether 


Oratorio Society 

Performs Messiah 

Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 18.—Chorus of 
the Oratorio Society of New York, Symphony of 
the Air, T. Charles Lee conducting. Margaret 
Kali!, soprano; Beatrice Krebs, contralto; Charles 


O'Neill, tenor; John Macurdy, bass; Norman 
Johnson, organist 


The Oratorio Society of New York 
opened its 88th season with its 138th 
performance of Handel’s Messiah. A 
difference this season was the locale, 
in which the Society had not been heard 
for 70 years. The orchestra was in 
the pit and the stage was occupied by 
the singers alone. 

However much the acoustical situa- 
tion and the desire to keep the musical 
forces in balance played their part, the 
performance was not entirely effective. 
It was very songful, with flawless lines, 
but rather in the manner of a series of 
plaster friezes, beautiful but unmoving. 
Mr. Lee’s interpretation was not dra- 
matic when necessary. Volumes were 
toned down and dynamic contrasts im- 
plicit in the score were understressed. 

A few choruses, including And the 
Glory of the Lord and the final Amen, 
were taken too slowly, and the chorus 
in O thou that tellest good tidings to 
Zion did not sound joyous or strong. 
But the capacity audience obviously 
enjoyed the performance as a whole 
very much. 

Miss Kalil had vocal gracefulness 
and lucidity, and Miss Krebs utilized 
her voice effectively. Smooth, pleasing 
timbre and exact enunciation were Mr 
O’Neill’s, while Mr. Macurdy sang ably 

—David J. Baruch 


Casadesus and Wife 
Soloists with Ormandy 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 13—Philadelphia Orchestra, 


Eugene Ormandy conducting. Gaby and Robert 
Casadesus, pianists. Mozart: Symphony No. 31 
in D, K.297 (aris); Concerto in E flat, for Two 
Pianos, K.365. Rivier: Symphony No. 5. Ravec: 
Concerto for the Left Hand. 


Jean Rivier’s Fifth Symphony was 
first heard in New York a few seasons 
ago. The work is neo-classic, insofar 
as each movement is quite self-con- 
tained, clear and succinct — but with 
sharp dissonance and satiric overtones. 
It was sonorously and adroitly set forth 
by Mr. Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phians. I especially liked the series of 
mysterious evocations, beautifully 
scored, over the brooding ostinato tread 
of the Molto Lento; and the Scherzo 
was genuinely piquant and funny. Only 
the motoric finale was too convention- 
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Robert and Gaby Casadesus 


ally busy, in the familiar manner, to 
avoid anticlimax 

Ravel's Left Hand Concerto is of 
course original from stem to stern, and 
nearly always exciting. Robert Casa- 
desus was in excellent form for it, and 
vied with the orchestra in splendor of 
tone, in strength and precision. It built 
steadily to an irresistible culmination 

The classical half of the program 
produced further coruscating floods of 
sound, but Mozart was somewhere on 
the bottom. Gaby Casadesus joined her 
husband in a rendition of the E flat 
Concerto, and it was sink or swim for 
both of them. Mr. Ormandy did not 
seem to understand that K. 365 de- 
mands, on the average, little more 
sound from four hands than Ravel does 
from one. Hence the texture was fre- 
quently soggy with over - registration, 
especially in the perky finale, where the 
high filigree of the pianos began to re- 
verberate like a cimbalom. This to a 
Casadesus who has given us some great 
Mozart interpretations. 

The Paris Symphony was highly pol- 
ished, but similarly lacking in grace 
This work is no mere showpiece in its 
Allegros either, as Tovey has convin- 
cingly argued. The charming Andan- 
tino was stiff and unyielding—and no 
wonder, when attacked so aggressively 


Jack Diether 


Young Americans 
Triumph in Emergency 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 18, 3:00.—New York Phil 
harmonic, Russell Stanger and Gregory Millar 
conducting. Lisa Della Casa, soprano. RiIcHARD 
Strauss: Don Juan; Final Scene from Capriccio 
Symphonia Domestica 

Things are looking up for young 
American conductors, not merely (I 
trust) in times of emergency but under 
normal conditions. But it has certainly 
been a star-crossed year for conductors 
in general. Sudden illnesses and deaths 
have kept both the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Metropolitan Opera 
playing a sort of frantic musical chess 
game, to keep things moving. 
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Earlier in the season, the illness of 
Leonard Bernstein gave the three as- 
sistant conductors of the Philharmonic, 
Gregory Millar, Russell Stanger, and 
the Israeli Elyakum Shapira, a chance 
to prove their metal. And the sudden 
illness of Karl Boehm, who had to be 
flown to Vienna for an eye operation, 
created a second emergency, which they 
met with perhaps even greater distinc- 
tion. Mr. Millar and Mr. Stanger took 
over the all-Strauss program, and Mr. 
Shapira conducted Mozart in a Brook- 
lyn concert. 

To take over a difficult program 
without rehearsals requires real self- 
command as well as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the scores, and Mr. Stanger 
and Mr. Millar came through with fly- 
ing colors, thanks, of course, too, to 
the cooperation of the orchestra, which 
gave generously of itself to make the 
performances a success. 

What struck me particularly about 
Mr. Stanger’s conducting of the Don 
Juan was its interpretative honesty. He 
gave us what he saw in the music, and 
not an imitation of some veteran vir- 
tuoso conductor's conception. The re- 
sult was a fresh performance, naive, if 
you will, but bracing. Mr. Stanger got 
what he wanted from the orchestra, 
but his conducting technique is curiously 
angular and abrupt. He should take 
some modern dance or ballet classes to 
bring more curve and continuity into 
his movements. That he is a sensitive 
musician is obvious 

Mr. Millar’s major triumph was his 
Symphonia Domestica, which was really 
superb, with more than one reminder 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos in its sonorous 
richness, daring and flexibility of 
tempos. But his work with Miss Della 
Casa was also excellent, if understand- 
ably more restrained She soared 
through Strauss’s heavenly phrases with 
beguiling grace and the orchestra took 
wing with her. —Robert Sabin 


Philharmonic Benefit 

With Richter as Soloist 

Carnegie Hall, Dec. 18.—New York Philharmonic 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Sviatoslav Richter, 
pianist. Liszt: Tone Poem, Hunnenschlacht (Battle 
of the Huns); Piano Concerto No. 2. Tchaikov- 
sky: Piano Concerto No. 1 

This concert was one of the wildest 
and most unpredictable that the Phil- 
harmonic has given us in a long time, 
but it was tremendously exciting and 
the Pension Fund Benefit audience cer- 
tainly got its money’s worth. Just why 
Mr. Bernstein chose to unearth Liszt’s 
tawdry and moth-eaten Hunnenschlacht 
I cannot guess, but since I am in favor 
of such musical disentombments, I shall 
not complain. Having seen many of the 
gruesome paintings of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach, who inspired the composer, 
I can attest to the fact that he got just 
what he deserved. 

The overwhelming experience of the 
evening, of course, was Mr. Richter, 
who played magnificently in spite of 
certain handicaps. The major handicap 
was Mr. Bernstein, who was in one of 
his antic moods and who included wild 
leaps into the air and foot-stampings 
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among his conductorial devices of the 
evening. With the Polovtsian Dances 
going on on the podium, naturally the 
concerto performances were hectic, and 
marked by disagreements as to tempo 
and dynamics. In all justice to Mr. 
Bernstein | should add that Mr. Richter 
is a soloist in the great romantic tradi- 
tion and therefore a bit unpredictable 
himself. 

I never really appreciated the Liszt A 
major Concerto to the full until I heard 
Richter play it. With sovereign ease he 
brushed away its technical challenges 
and gave us a performance surcharged 
with poetry, with magical coloration 
and a supreme musical comprehension. 
Even the tub-thumping march was ma- 
jestic. There was an improvisational 
freedom in his approach that exactly 
suited the character of the music. 

The Tchaikovsky was full of miracu- 
lous things, notably the filagree in the 
slow movement. One of the finest 
touches was the lordly sweep of the 
opening. Mr. Richter let himself go and 
dropped a fistful of notes in one of the 
arpeggios. It reminded me of Cortot, 
whose wrong notes used to be so much 
more exciting than other pianists’ right 
ones! Robert Sabin 


Little Orchestra 


Town Hall, Dec 19. 
Christ Irene Jordan, 
Thompson, and Ara 
Society, Choral 
conducting 


The Little Orchestra looked puny 
when spaced out across the stage in 
front of the chorus. But the sounds 
that Thomas Scherman drew forth were 
finely controlled, clear and even and 
the string players made up for their 
scarcity by displaying effective team- 
work, especially in the sustained quiet 
passages that occur throughout this pre- 
dominantly gentle work. 

John McCollum made the most of 
his choice solo in the last half of Part 
Il. Here and in other passages, he 
showed himself to be a thoroughgoing 
musician, with a sense for melodic lines 
and individuality to put them across 
dramatically. Irene Jordan sang with 
consistently good intonation and a 
steady tone, but I could not help feel- 
ing that she was holding back, as if 
she were reluctant to show the power 
that she possesses. 

It took Mr. Thompson a while to get 
warmed up, but by the time his duet 
with Miss Jordan arrived, he was in 
fine voice. Ara Berberian had little 
chance to display what he could do, 
but he did have that rarity, a tuneful 
bass voice, and I look forward to hear- 
ing him in a role where he can extend 
himself more 

The chorus made the sustained 
pianissimos sound not merely quiet, but 
clear and floating, and accurate. The 
“muted voices” called for by Berlioz 
at the end of Part I came across splen- 
didly. The chorus of Invisible Angels 
(sopranos and contraltos) sang off 
stage. This was a well-organized per- 
formance to a sold-out house. 

—David L. Schwartz 
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Clarion Concert 


Town Hall, Dec. 20—Orchestra conducted by 
Newell Jenkins. Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist 
and pianist. TELEMANN: Concerto for Orchestra, 
in D. Bacu: Clavier Concerto in minor. 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in G, K.453. Hayon: 
Symphony No. 60, in C. 


The orchestra launched full-tilt into 
a furious Prestissimo. Then it stopped 
dead, tuned up its violins, and had at 
it again. No, not an oversight—just 
a Haydn joke, in a symphony crammed 
full of them. It was No. 60, with a 
subtitle that might have been chosen 
for the benefit of late Christmas shop- 
pers, // Distratto. 

Actually, it was a series of six move- 
ments originally written as preludes in 
a Regnard comedy of that name, and 
comprising one of the most delight- 
fully hair-raising symphonies of the 
Haydn 104-plus—a one-man revolution 
of 1776. In one respect, by distracted- 
ly piling “folk tunes one on top of the 
other” (Robbins Landon), it seems 
that Haydn was here a kind of 18th- 
century Ives! 

This climaxed the festive opening 
concert of another Clarion season, un- 
der the increasingly adept and confident 
guidance of Newell Jenkins. The holi- 
day spirit was invoked right after the 
opening Telemann number, when Mr. 
Jenkins announced this year’s unsched- 
uled Christmas bonus, a movement 
from Torelli’s Sinfonia No. 33, a work 
liberally employing four trumpets, four 
oboes, two solo violins and two solo 
cellos, to which Mr. Jenkins added, as 
if gratuitously, an orchestra. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick was the keyboard 
soloist in masterpieces of Bach and 
Mozart, but presented in the wholly 
idiomatic vein still too rarely heard. In 
the Bach D minor Concerto, the harp- 
sichord blended beautifully with scarce- 
ly more than a dozen strings. 

With the change to piano for 
Mozart’s G major Concerto, No. 17, 
with strings on the left and winds 
alone on the right, the emphasis was 
still on ensemble rather than purely 
soloistic effect. Some found Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, in addition to his occasional 
awkwardness, too self-effacing, as if he 
were not quite at home on the more 
brilliantly spotlighted piano. 

[he same thing is said of singers 
more interested in showing off Mozart 
than themselves, so what can one do? 
At least nobody can say the modest Mr. 
Kirkpatrick did not employ plenty of 
discreet rubato when he felt the urge. 

Jack Diether 


Skrowaczewski Conducts 
Lutoslawski Concerto 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 1, 3:00—New York Phil- 


harmonic, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski conducting 
Mozart: Symphony A major, K. 201. Wrirotp 
LuTOSLAWSKI: Concerto for Orchestra (First Time 
in New York). Branms: Symphony No. 3. 

The brilliant young Polish conductor 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski (now music 
director of the Minneapolis Symphony) 
made his New York debut with the 
Philharmonic at the Preview concert on 
Dec. 29. Be it noted that he included 
a work by one of Poland’s leading com- 
posers on his very first program. 
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Stanislaw Skrowaczewski 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Skrowaczew- 
ski was at his best in the contemporary 
work. He is a conductor of tremendous 
nervous drive and acumen, always in- 
dicating to the orchestra precisely what 
he wants and shaping the music with 
an unrelenting tension. This sort of 
approach goes better with a complex, 
high-powered modern score than it does 
with Mozart or Brahms. Before the 
concert was over, I must confess that 
I felt worn out, but I retained a healthy 
respect for Mr. Skrowaczewski’s mu- 
sicianship and authority, while wishing 
heartily that he would relax a bit 

Witold Lutoslawski, like all Polish 
artists of his generation (he was born 
in Warsaw in 1913) has had a career 
full of peril and uncertainty. He suc- 
ceeded in preserving not only his life 
but his creative independence, for his 
Concerto for Orchestra, composed in 
between 1950 and 1954, is obviously 
uninhibited in its reaction to contem- 
porary influences and its use of modern 
technical devices. It is a big, virtuosic 
piece in three movements, neo-classical 
in formal organization but thoroughly 
romantic in content. 

The opening Intrada, over a pedal 
point, plays ingeniously with harmonies, 
colors and textures in terms of the un- 
limited possibilities of the modern or- 
chestra [he Capriccio notturno e 
arioso alternates a diabolic scherzo 
with a curious, folklike middle section. 
And in the final Passacaglia, toccata e 
corale Lutoslawski again pulls out all 
the stops. As a demonstration of tech- 
nical facility in writing, this work is 
impressive, but, alas, its materials are 
flimsy, its form distended, and its style 
turgid and rhetorical. The perform- 
ance was stunning 

Robert Sabin 


New York Chamber Orchestra 


Town Hall, Dec. 22—Bacn: Three 
LADERMAN Stanzas for Chamber Orchestra 
(1959). Stravinsky: Danses Concertantes 
Haypon: Symphony No. 102 in B-flat major 
Samuel Baron, conductor 


Sinfonias 


The music of Anton Webern is now 
finally in fashion, and many composers 
find it advantageous to graft onto their 
own style some of the externals of the 
Webern language—fragmentation of 
line from one instrument to another, 
rhythmic subtleties that include the use 
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of the pregnant pause, sudden and ex- 
treme dynamic changes, and so forth. 
Mr. Laderman’s is such a piece, but, 
as is so often the case, he has failed to 
integrate these technical matters into 
his own expressive content. Thus, 
There is an uneasy jostling between a 
rather commonplace working-out of 
tenuous ideas into a large-scale work 
and the overlay of techniques, exciting 
in themselves to be sure, that really be- 
long elsewhere. 

Actually, the Laderman piece was 
most clearly put to shame by the two 
ensuing works on this enterprising and 
well-balanced program: by the won- 
drous hard clarity of the Stravinsky, 
with its truly adventurous explorations 
of the meanings and horizons of mod- 
ern diatonicism, and even by the 
Haydn, with that incandescent slow 
movement that breaks away so beau- 
tifully from the classical standard of 
balance and symmetry. 

Mr. Baron and his splendid group 
got off to a shaky start, with problems 
of intonation and ensemble threatening 
to engulf the opening group of instru- 
mental movements from three Bach 
Cantatas. These setbacks were of short 
duration, however, and the remainder 
of the concert went beautifully. Both 
the Stravinsky and Haydn gained im- 
measurably from the small clean sounds 
of a chamber ensemble, and were given 
comprehending and dedicated readings. 
I would question only the rather solemn 
pace Mr. Baron chose for the opening 
movement of the Haydn, at which sub- 
sidiary passage-work seemed somewhat 
leaden. The audience should have 
been larger. Alan Rich 


Munch Premieres 


Barber Work 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 4—Boston Symphony, Charles 


Munch conducting. Jaime Laredo, violinist. Mn- 
HAUD: Suite Provencale. MENDELSSOHN: Violin 
Concerto in E minor. Barper: Die Natali (First 
performance in New York). SCHUMANN: Sym- 
phony No. 4 


Samuel Barber's Die Natali, written 
for the 75th Anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony and dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Natalie and Serge Koussevitzky, 
is a set of chorale preludes for Christ- 
mas. Two of Barber’s most distinct 
characteristics, his superb rhythmic 
sense and his feeling for orchestral 
color, work wonders in the recasting 
of the familiar carols he uses in this 
work. 

It opens with a soft canon on O 
Come, O Come Emmanuel which sets 
a mood of tranquility, the predominant 
atmosphere of the piece. This mood is 
broken by such sections as the treat- 
ment of We Three Kings of Orient Are 
in which each king is symbolized by an 
instrument in an individual prelude in 
a quasi-oriental and often jazzy manner. 
Silent Night is recasted in 7/16 time 
and an ostinato on fragments of Adeste 
Fidelis bursts into a triumphant scor- 
ing of Joy to the World. 

The piece is both occasional and 
topical which, for many works, would 
be the kiss of death. But Barber is 
far too secure a craftsman to fall into 
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any sort of obvious treatment of his 
material. What does not ring convinc- 
ingly about the work is its overall unity. 
The spirit of the chorale prelude is one 
of homogeneity of material and/or 
mood within a contrapuntal framework. 
A series of preludes would have to fol- 
low this premise in order to work well 
together and convince the listener. 
When foreign textures are suddenly in- 
troduced, as in Die Natali, the basic 
spirit of the chorale prelude is nulli- 
fied. 

Each carol Barber has employed has 
such a distinct personality and reflects 
such a particular mood that, when 
casted together, they create a strong 
feeling of sectionalization. In the in- 
dividual preludes, Barber has often de- 
signed engaging and admirable settings, 
but the linking together of the carols, 
a formidable task, does not form a con- 
genial whole. 

Jaime Laredo made his first New 
York orchestral appearance at this con- 
cert in the Mendelssohn E minor Vio- 
lin Concerto. As far as basic qualities 
go, Mr. Laredo played all the notes 
without hesitation or trouble and with 
a highly elegant sense of phrasing. But 
his performance was grounded by his 
lack of emotional involvement in the 
piece. His tone was lovely but too small 
to carry the big moments of the 
Concerto 

The orchestra was not at its best 
throughout the evening. This was all 
too evident in the Schumann Fourth 
Symphony was coarse and _ rough. 
Phrase endings, particularly in the vio- 
lins, dropped off in a flat way. Mr. 
Munch's tempos were ploddy and he 
exaggerated dynamics to an annoying 
degree John Ardoin 


Skitch Henderson Leads 
New Year’s Eve Frolic 

Carnegie Hall, Dec 
Skitch Henderson 


31.—New York Philharmonic 
conducting. Pops program 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 31. Among 
the works conducted by Mr. Hender- 
son in the New York Philharmonic’s 
“Winter Holiday” concert of popular 
music was an abridged version of 
Prokofieff's Winter Holiday Suite, an 
agreeable score which had a mellow 
and sonorous performance; Waldteufel’s 
Skater’'s Waltz; two excerpts from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The Snow Maiden; 
the fourth tableau from Glazunoff’s 
The Seasons; Monterde’s La Virgen de 
la Marcarena; and Hérold’s Zampa 
Overture. They received clear-cut and 
bright readings with the added virtue of 
good momentum under Mr. Hender- 
son's steady baton. 

Two popular groups were subtitled 
“For skiers only” and “For beachcomb- 
ers only’—arrangements of selections 
reminiscent, at least in title, of winter 
and summer. In addition to appearing 
as both conductor and a sensitive piano 
soloist in some of the popular works, 
Mr. Henderson wrote the program 
notes. It was a pleasant and appropri- 
ate way to salute New Year’s Eve. 

—David J. Baruch 


Music in the Making 

Opens Ninth Season 

Cooper Union, Jan. 6—Orchestra conducted by 
Howard Shanet. Martin Orenstein, flute; Lalan 
Parrott, piano; Craig Timberlake, narrator 
ParKkS GRANT: Lyrical Overture, Op. 50, No. 1 
(First New York Performance). Netri Simons: 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, for Violins in 3 
Groups, Flute, Piano and Narrator (First Per- 
formance). IaAtn HAMILTON: Overture, Barthol- 
omew Fair, Op. 17 (First United States Perform- 
ance). Gordon Binkerp: Symphony No. 3 (First 
Performance) Evie SIEGMEISTER: Divertimento 
(First New York Performance). 


The ninth season of Music in the 
Making, the free concerts at the Cooper 
Union, opened under Howard Shanet, 
who took over the series upon the re- 
cent death of David Broekman. 

A bit of the improvisatory quality 
originally instilled by Mr. Broekman 
was dramatically revived by the purest 
circumstance. The orchestral parts for 
the Scottish composer lain Hamilton's 
Bartholomew Fair did not arrive until 
the day before the concert. Rather than 
cancel the performance, Mr. Shanet re- 
solved to rehearse the work publicly just 
before playing it, a decision heartily 
applauded by the large audience. This 
eliminated the usual discussion time. 

Mr. Hamilton, widely honored in 
Great Britain, showed himself a mas- 
ter orchestrator. His propulsive over- 
ture, utilizing among other things the 
London street vendors’ cry Oranges and 
Lemons, seemed at the same time full 
of foreboding and mounting tension. It 
made a fine effect withal, and it was 
probably not his fault that its opening 
motivic call put me distractingly in mind 
of the musical South Pacific. 

The other compositions which most 
impressed me were Parks Grant’s Lyri- 
cal Overture and Gordon Binkerd’s 
Symphony. Mr. Grant’s very fully de- 
veloped work was bounded by a cyclic 
motive of haunting simplicity, which 
could be described as in the quasi-folk 
idiom of Virgil Thomson, though his 
own originality and long productivity 
might entitle him to the reverse com- 
pliment. 

Binkerd’s Second Symphony has 
already been recorded in Oslo, and this 
premiere of his Third provided an en- 
grossing quarter hour. In its total effect 
a little underrelaxed, it nevertheless re- 
vealed a musical mind of promising 
fantasy, operating with a fine technique 
developed under Piston’s tutelage. 

Nettie Simons’ melodrama The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin bore no relation to 
the Browning poem. It suffered instead 
from being tied to a deal of doggerel 
verse (read with uniform gusto and 
volume by Craig Timberlake) which 
the atonal music faithfully Mickey 
Moused, as they say in the movie in- 
dustry, with no occasion to take imagi- 
native flight on its own. This was 
especially unfortunate since the initial 
fancy of employing nine solo violins 
in three groups for a fable of scurrying 
rats was an excellent one. 

The evening concluded with some 
polished and pleasant “corn” by the 
redoubtable Elie Siegmeister—qualities 
well characterized by his tempo head- 
ings: Quiet, Sassy, Easy, and Rowdy. 

—Jack Diether 
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Boston Symphony 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7.—Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, Charles Munch conducting. Joseph de Pas- 
quale, violist. Vivatp1: Concerto Grosso in D 
minor, Op. 3 No. 11. Bartok: Viola Concerto 
BraHMs. Symphony No. 1 


Not too many years ago this par- 
ticular Vivaldi concerto was one of a 
half dozen pre-Haydn orchestral works 
in the repertory, and the usual per- 
formances it got—thundered forth by 
60 silken strings, with romanticized 
ritards and Wagnerian heaves and 
swells—were accepted by most listeners 
as a revelation of the glories of the past. 
Time has evidently lett Mr. Munch and 
his orchestra behind, at least in this 
respect, because that’s what the work 
got once again. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we have heard much from the 
Baroque in something closer to its 
proper esthetic framework, and the 
Bostonian kind of performance today 
strikes the ear as a grotesque ana- 
chronism 


The clouds of doubt that swirled 
around the Bartok Viola Concerto at 
its premiere (how much Bartok and 
how much Tibor Serly, who deciphered 
his master’s shorthand manuscript and 
prepared the work for performance) 
have somewhat abated. Today the work 
has gained acceptance on its own 
merits, as a lightweight exercise in the 
Bartokian manner, ingenious and acces- 
sible. It received a magnificent per- 
formance on this occasion. The Boston 
Symphony is studded with virtuosi in 
its ranks, and Mr. De Pasquale need 
yield to none who play the instrument 
today. His colleagues surrounded him 
with marvelous sound, keenly shaped 
by Mr. Munch. 

The Boston Symphony has probably 
brought Brahms’ First to New York 
record number of times during its 75 
years of On this occasion the 
ritual was observed with due solemnity, 
for which a little élan would have been 
a welcome substitute. I expect that 
when the first symphony orchestra from 
one of the new African nations makes 
its Carnegie Hall debut, the Brahms 
First will be on the program. Might 
we not have some respite in the mean- 
time? Alan Rich 
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Rohan de Saram Heard 

With Philharmonic 

Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7, 3:00 p.m—New York 
Philharmonic, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski conduct- 
ing. Rohan de Saram, cellist. CHou, WEN-CHUNG: 
And the Fallen Petals, a Triolet for Orchestra 
(First New York Performance). KHACHATURIAN: 


Cello Concerto. BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique 
in C, Or. 14 


Bringing his two-weeks guest con- 
ductorship with the Philharmonic to a 
close with this Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, Mr. Skrowaczewski, the Polish- 
born musical director of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, again left a more 
than favorable impression in a program 
that stressed the exotic as well as the 
romantic. 

The new work by the young Chinese 
composer Chou, Wen-Chung, who orig- 
inally came to this country to study 
engineering but became a musician in- 
stead, proved to be a colorful, inter- 
esting score which achieves its goal— 
“to convey through sound the emotional 
qualities of Chinese landscape paint- 
ing’, as stated by Mr. Chou in a pro- 
gram note. 

Although Mr. Chou also states that 
he has used intervals characteristic of 
Chinese music in his Triolet, the score 
is peppered with modern Western dis- 
sonances, and utilizes to the full con- 
temporary orchestral techniques. All 
of which the composer handles with 
imaginative skill, and an economy of 
means that permits him to get his 
thoughts across in eight minutes. The 
scoring remains delicate and suggestive 
even when the composer whips up the 
orchestra to suggest a furious wind that 
“drives the dazed petals far and wide” 
Mr. Skrowaczewski and the orchestra 
performed it con amore, and the com- 
poser was present to acknowledge the 
applause following its favorable recep- 
tion. 

The Oriental-flavored—Russian vari- 
ety—Khachaturian Cello Concerto was 
played with impeccable technique and 
style by the 21-year-old Singhales cell- 
ist, Rohan de Saram, who made his 
first New York appearances at these 
concerts. A pupil of Cassado, Navarra 
and Casals, Mr. de Saram commanded 
a tone that, though small, was always 
beautifully modulated and filled with 
warmth and vitality. 

Mr. Skrowaczewski brought the con- 
cert to a close with a searching and 
brilliant reading of the Berlioz work. 

Rafael Kammerer 


Eric Simon Conducts 
Hindemith Concertos 


Town Hall, Jan. 8 


Festival of Music, Eric 
Simon, music director 


Joseph Silverstein, violin- 
ist; Joseph de Pasquale, violist; Samuel Mayes, 
cellist; and Arthur Balsam, pianist. HINDEMITH: 
Violin Concerto, Op. 36, No. 3; Piano Concerto, 
Op. 36, No. 1; Cello Concerto, Op. 36, No. 2; 
and Viola Concerto, Op. 36, No. 4 


This was a most rewarding and dis- 
tinguished concert. Whether you are 
pro-Hindemith or not, it is difficult to 
be indifferent to the four chamber con- 
certos of Op. 36. They teem with bril- 
liance and invention and represent a 
freshness in Hindemith’s writing which 
he has never surpassed. These Con- 
certos date from the 20s, a period in 
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which he had not yet refined his music 
to the point that his formal patterns and 
cadences unfold with a _ clock-work 
inevitability 

The music of Op. 36 abounds in sur- 
sudden tricky changes in the 
melodic lines, unexpected and marvel- 
ous harmonic shifts, and novel uses of 
orchestral color. None of the ensembles 
are the same in any of the Concertos. 
There is percussion only in the Violin 
Concerto, no upper strings in the Viola 
Concerto (which uses the largest body 
of players) and so forth. The ensembles 
are treated in solo capacities and never 
simply provide a textural background 
for the soloists 

There is a great deal of humor in 
this set of four pieces as in the final 
movement of the Viola Concerto, which 
sounds like a marvelous parody on all 
military bands. (The march has always 
held a special fascination for Hinde- 
mith and crops up also in the final 
movement of the Violin Concerto.) 

Though the general tone of the pieces 
is neo-Baroque, the Violin Concerto 
is the notable exception and perhaps 
the most fascinating number of the set. 
It sounds as if it were written strongly 
under the shadow of Mahler once we 
pass the fanfare of the first move- 
ment, which is quite Weill-like. The 
Nocturno has expansive Mahlerian 
melodic lines though encased in very 
pronounced Hindemithian dissonance. 
(Here as throughout the entire Opus, 
Hindemith’s writing over and over again 
is a model of how dissonance should 
be handled.) The parts for solo violin 
and drums in the last movement indi- 
cate fairly strongly that Hindemith 
probably had more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with Stravinsky’s L’Histoire 
du soldat, written eight years earlier 

The Piano Concerto is perhaps the 
most Baroque-like work of the set with 
its opening Toccata figures and the 
stately cello solo of the second move- 
ment. The Cello Concerto, with its 
haunting slow movement, far surpasses 
chamber dimensions and is the most 
moving work in the group. 

The ensemble was composed of mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony, which 
with the soloists, were completely ideal 
in every way. It was a disgrace that 
the audience was so small for such a 
superb session of music making. 

John Ardoin 


prise 


New York Sinfonietta 
5:30 P. M New York Sin 


Max Goberman, conductor. Bach: Bran 
Concertos, Nos. 3, 6 and 5; Cantata, 
Ich will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen 

The highlight of this concert was 
the appearance of Aksel Schiotz, the 
Danish baritone, who is chiefly known 
in this country for his superlative 
recordings. Mr. Schiotz gave a simple 
and musical performance that captured 
the dignity of this lovely Bach cantata 
Outstanding was his duet with Leonard 
Arner, oboist, in the aria, Endlich wird 
mein Joch. In which both voices wove 
the contrapuntal line with admirable 
ease and balance 

The playing of the Brandenburg Con- 


Town Hall, Jan. 8, 
fonietta 
denbure 


certos was not completely successful. 
In the Concerto No. 3, there were vigor 
and the sort of enthusiastic playing 
which this work must have, but con- 
trapuntal clarity and dynamic shading 
were lacking. Things did not fare any 
better with Concerto No. 6. The lyric 
line of the Adagio was obscured by an 
all-too-prominent bass line, and the con- 
cluding Allegro was taken at a frantic 
tempo. The Concerto No. 5 was much 
better. The ensemble was held together 
in a more tightly knit fashion, and 
the solo lines were delicately set forth 

Richard Lewis 


Witold Rowicki and Wanda Wilkomirska 


Warsaw Philharmonic 
Makes American Debut 


Carnegie Hall Jan. 9.—Warsaw 
Orchestra, Witold Rowicki 
Wilkomirska, violinist. BARTOK 
Percussion and Celesta SZYMANOWSKI 
Concerto No BraHMs: Symphony No. |! 


Philharmonic 
conducting. Wanda 

Music for Strings, 
Violin 


[Twenty-two years after the Nazi in- 
vasion of Warsaw that brought the total 
destruction of its symphony hall along 
with most of the city, and even the 
official banning of its beloved Chopin, 
a resurrected Warsaw Philharmonic 
finally made a triumphant debut in 
America 

No wonder it was a sort of Polish 
national night at Carnegie Hall, even 
if the musical fare was international: 
Hungarian, Polish and German. With 
Moniuszko and Smetana for encores, 
the orchestra did not leave the stage 
until close to 11:20 p.m. 

It was Witold Rowicki who under- 
took to reorganize the orchestra in 
1950, eleven years after the initial in- 
vasion, and, another eleven years later, 
who brought it across the Atlantic. His 
accomplishment is truly remarkable. 
Overcoming all obstacles, Mr. Rowicki 
has made it into one of the finest of the 


great ensembles that have visited us 
lately. 

Their Brahms First was full of both 
power and delicacy, with very dynamic 
contouring, and dramatic sense of tim- 
ing. There was an especially lovely 
Andante solo from a nasal-voiced oboe, 
and a restrained but solid brass section, 
headed by a superb solo horn. The 
first Allegro was heavy with menace, 
the conclusion most invigorating. 

Equally rewarding was the shaping 
of the string phrases in Bart6k’s music. 
There was none of the tendency to pull 
this composition apart rhythmically, 
with which so many virtuoso conductors 
attempt to impress their own individ- 
uality on it, especially the Allegro inolto 
finale. Mr. Rowicki kept it all very 
fluent, without weakening its concerto 
grosso-like continuity. A reverse swell 
at the start of the Adagio (xylophone 
solo) was the only liberty I detected. 

But the surprise hit of the evening 
was Karol Szymanowski’s Violin Con- 
certo. Like some others, I remem- 
bered this once popular work as a rather 
amorphous bit of fluff. And Wanda 
Wilkomirska, a beautiful girl of 31, did 
nothing to dispel this expectation when 
she floated out with long, reddish 
blonde hair falling on her shoulders, 
instead of the severe hairdo seen in her 
press photos. 

What followed was an ear-opener 
Performed with the grace, strength, and 
fine intonation which Miss Wilkomirska 
brought to it, the Szymanowski had a 
magical and fantastic quality that Pro- 
kofieff might have envied—more bas- 
ically romantic, of course, and less dis- 
sonant in its chromaticism, but as varied 
in texture and thoroughly violinistic in 
its idiom. The audience savored to the 
full the delight which the young soloist, 
winner of many prizes, evidently took 
in the steady production of beautiful 
tone. May we see and hear more of 
her very soon. —Jack Diether 


Steinberg Leads 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 10—Philadelphia Orchestra, 
William Steinberg conducting. BEETHOVEN: Over- 
ture to Egmont; Symphony No. 2. CopLanp 
Orchestral Variations. RespicHi: The Fountains of 
Rome. Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel 

I approached this concert looking 
forward to the Copland Variations but 
muttering to myself things about stale 
programming. But I had failed to re- 
member that this “stale” program was 
to be played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and that William Steinberg was 
to conduct. I am now certain this com- 
bination of forces could make any 
musical fare seem delectable, even the 
symphonies of Spohr! 

Mr. Steinberg has the enviable abil- 
ity to freshen the most familiar of 
works. A certain of amount of this is 
trickery, but of the nicest kind. In the 
trio section of the Scherzo of Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony, for example, 
the original dynamic shifts he made in 
the repeats presented the movement 
in a new and appealing guise. He 
knows just how to stretch a phrase or 
a moment of silence to heighten its dra- 
matic effect. 
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The playing of the orchestra, espe- 
cially the violins in the first movement 
of the Beethoven Symphony was 
miraculous, and the total sonic effect 
of the Fountains of Rome was enough 
to melt the most confirmed enemy of 
Respighi John Ardoin 


Bach Aria Group 


Town Hall, Jan. 11—Bach Aria Group, Frank 


Brieff, conductor, with Julius Baker, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; Norman Farrow, bass-baritone; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cello; Roberta Peters, so 
prano; Carol Smith, alto; Paul Ulanowsky, piano; 
Maurice Wilk, violin; and the Columbus Boy 
Choir, Donald Bryant, director. BacH: Mass in A 
major; Cantata No. 129, Gelobet sei der Herr 
Arias from Cantatas Nos. 98, 94, 78, 82, 211, 86, 
84; and the St. John Passion 


With the enormously increased ac- 
cess to Bach’s Cantatas now provided 
by recordings, one might argue that 
the Bach Aria Group has outlived its 
original purpose and that its continuing 
practice of presenting snippets from 
here and there in the Bach repertory 
is somewhat anachronistic. Remember 
however, that most of these recordings 
are European in origin, and that there 
is still far too little of this music heard 
live in America There is, therefore, 
much to be done The Group’s pro- 
grams over the have shown an 
increasing and welcome _ tendency 
toward coagulation into complete 
works, and this one, the second of three 
this was framed by two large 
scale and rewarding masterpieces 

The A major Mass, third and finest 
of Bach’s “Small Masses” composed 
around 1737, is a striking and deepl 
moving conception, no less so for being 
in the main a series of cantata rework- 
ings. The chromatic Christe, with suc- 
choral entries building to an 
overpowering climax, is a_ stunning 
movement. The great Cantata No. 129, 
a work long overdue on records, is a 
joyous and brilliantly scored tumult of 
praise, remarkably unified by the re- 
currence in varied forms of an under- 
lying chorale melody. 

Miss Smith sang with her accustomed 
glorious richness and warmth; she is 
a superb artist. Mr. Farrow was her 
match in musicianship, but tended to 
mouth the text more often than not. 
Miss Peters was a charming and de- 
lightful surprise in repertory somewhat 
outside her wont. Mr. Brieff’s predilec- 
tion for sluggish tempi provided some- 
thing of a hurdle for both singers and 
instrumentalists, and there were tense 
moments in the ensemble department 
The Columbus Boys contributed rather 
pallidly to the choral sound; their quasi- 
yodel of the soprano-alto duet from 
Cantata No. 78 was out of place on an 
otherwise high-minded program. 

Alan Rich 
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Paul Paray Guest 
With Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15, 


harmonic 


2:30—New York Phil- 
Paul Paray, conducting, Morton Gould, 
pianist. Rossini: Overture, La scala di seta 
Sipetirus: Symphony No. 2 in D major. Goutp: 
Dialogues for Piano and String Orchestra 
Bertioz: Three excerpts from The Damnation of 
Faust 


Performances of Sibelius symphonies 
today are not nearly so numerous as 
they were 15 or 20 years ago when a 
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Philharmonic subscriber might hear 
two or three during the course of a 
season. The Second was the work fea- 
tured by Paul Paray as he began a two- 
week engagement on the Philharmonic 
podium. It would be difficult to find 
fault with this performance, the last of 
four on a busy weekend for the orches- 
tra. The quiet, pastoral mood of the 
opening movement was beautifully con- 
veyed, while the heroic sound of the 
brass and woodwinds in the finale was 
drawn with telling effect by Mr. Paray. 

As for the remainder of the program, 
there was little to excite a Sunday after- 
noon audience. Morton Gould’s Dia- 
logues sound verbose after two of their 
four sections. The thematic material 
is not very strong, and the piano’s role 

even with the composer playing it 
seldom makes any important musical 
statements. ; 

What really brought the audience to 
life was Mr. Paray’s stirring reading of 
the Hungarian March from The Dam- 
nation of Faust. He takes a much 
slower tempo than most conductors, 
building the final measures to a spine- 
tingling climax Wriston Locklair. 


New Works Heard 
At Town Hall Festival 
Town Hall, Jan. 15, 2:30 P.M.—Eric Simon 
onducting a chamber orchestra, with Ruth Mor 
Ralph Hersh, viola; Robert Listokin, 
Rafael Puyana, harpsichord; Lawrence 
piano and celesta; and the Ravina String 
Quartet. Revueitas: Colorines, for Chamber Or- 
chestra (First New York Performance). Gors 
Concertant IV, for Clarinet, Strings, Piano and 
Celesta, and Percussion, CARTER Warble for 
Lilac-Time, for Soprano and Chamber Orchestra 
(First New York Performance of the Orchestral 
Version). OrBoNn Tres Cantigas del Rey, for 
Soprano, Harpsichord, Quartet and Percussion 
(First United States Performance); Hymnus ad 
Galli Cantum, for Soprano, Quartet, Winds and 
Harp. Weser: Rapsodie Concertante for Viola 
and Small Orchestra, Op. 47 (First New York 
Performance of the Orchestral Version). Tosar 
Symphony No. 2 for Strings 


Mr. Simon and his ensemble main- 
tained a remarkable high performance 
standard throughout this varied and re- 
warding program; concerts of this kind 
do not often show as much careful 
rehearsal as was here evidenced. The 
Revueltas and Goeb pieces formed an 
interesting bracketing. Both are pri- 
marily coloristic, but where the Mexi- 
can work scores especially for its wide- 
eyed splashing of bright shapes and 
angles, the Goeb seems by comparison 
contrived and over-sophisticated, need- 
lessly reticent except for one lovely mo- 
ment in the middle where the clarinet 
goes footloose against a background of 
pizzicato and percussion. 

The Carter setting of Whitman's gar- 
rulous rapture is a splendid matching 
of musical and poetic moods, rather 
conservative when measured against 
what the composer has done since 
1943, but beautifully thought out for 
voice and small ensemble. Miss Mor- 
ris had some difficulties with projection 
at first, but soon found her way 
through the orchestra. 

The Orbon pieces, inspired by medie- 
val poetry, seemed rather humdrum 
pieces of neoarchaism, neatly scored 
but not much else. Mr. Weber's piece, 
on the other hand, is a mettlesome re- 
scoring of one of the loveliest works 
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the twelve-tone idiom has yet produced. 
Yes, Mr. Weber has succeeded brilliant- 
ly here, and in others of his works, in 
demonstrating the lyric possibilities in- 
herent in this much-damned idiom. 

The Tosar symphony was the long- 
est work on the program, but the least 
successful; it is the sort of piece that 
seems to come in a ready-to-assemble 
kit form, with standard diagrams show- 
ing where to put the recapitulation, the 
last-movement fugato, the pregnant 
pause. A bore, in other words, a 
crashing bore Alan Rich 


Clarion Concerts 


Town Hall, Jan. 17.—Clarion Concerts, Newell 


Jenkins conductiong. Henry Schuman and Ronald 
Roseman, oboes. SAMMARTINI: Symphony in A 
(First United States Performance). Noet Ler 
Overture and Litany (First New York Perform- 

GAETANO BRUNETTI: Symphony in B flat 

8 (First United States Performance) 
Vivato: Concerto for Two Oboes and Orchestra 
in D minor. JosepH Martin Kraus: Symphony in 
C minor (First United States Performance) 


Newell Jenkins, the indefatigable 
searcher of 18th century musical dust- 
bins, brought to light at least two un- 
known but worthy treasures in this sec- 
ond of three Clarion Concerts. The first 
was by the “unjustly forgotten” court 
composer to King Carlos IV of Spain, 
Brunetti, the manuscript of whose 8th 
Symphony Mr. Jenkins unearthed in 
the Prussian State Library in East Ber- 
lin. The other was the C minor Sym- 
phony by the German-born Kraus who 
spent the productive years of his short 
life (his birth and death coincide with 
Mozart’s) as Kapellmeister to Gustave 
Ill in Sweden. Mr. Jenkins discovered 
the manuscript of this symphony in the 
Moravian Museum in Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia, last summer while on a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship. 

Brunetti’s score, full of harmonic 
and melodic inventiveness, typical of 
its time and very Mozartean, proved to 
be a delight from start to finish. Aside 
from the rhythmic vitality of the corner 
movements, the Symphony contains a 
flowing Larghetto amoroso of gem-like 
perfection and a Quintetto Allegretto 
in which five woodwinds parley a 
spirited dialogue with the strings. 

The Kraus work is a _ large-scaled 
composition of considerably more 
depth The corner movements are 
Beethovenish in their breadth and 
brusqueness. 

The Overture and Litany for Strings 
by the contemporary young American 
composer, Noel Lee, despite disso- 
nances, hark back in form to the 
baroque, and as such fitted into the 
scheme of the program, providing both 
relief and a touch of modernity. The 
Litany starts off mournfully enough but 
soon, like the jocular Overture, it takes 
a merrier turn with a long, fugato-like 
section in which the theme is stated 
first by the bass fiddle alone and then 
gradually works its way up to the 
stratospheric regions of the violin. 

The Sammartini I found rather dull. 
The Vivaldi Concerto for Two Oboes 
is, however, a choice work. It was 
beautifully played by the expert match- 
ing soloists of the evening, Henry Schu- 
man and Ronald Roseman. Mr. Jenkins 
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and his forces threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into their tasks. A large and 
appreciative audience attended. 

Rafael Kammerer 


National Orchestral 

Association 

Hunter College, Jan 17.—National Orchestral 
Association, John Barnett conducting ELGAR 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings (Solo Quar 
tet: Dominic Vaz, C. Dinos Constantinides, Sam 
uel Rhodes, Marjorie Imes). FRaNk Martin 
Concerto for Seven Solo Winds with Timpani, 
Percussion and Strings (Max Schoenfeld, flute; 
Richard Frank, oboe; William Bachman, clarinet 
Walter Kane, bassoon; Howard T. Howard, horn; 
Merrill Debski, trumpet; Edward Greenstein, 
trombone). Bertioz: Harold in Italy (Mr. Rhodes 
viola) 


I like this orchestra. Not only is the 
sound exceptionally good by any stand- 
ards, but the young musicians play with 
a refreshing lack of that “oh well, here 
we go again” spirit that sometimes casts 
its pall over more “professional” groups. 
Soloists for this occasion were all drawn 
from the orchestra, and every one of 
them should merit serious attention in 
the years to come. The wind players 
in particular were a joy to hear, singly 
and in the way they passed along to 
one another Frank Martin’s tricky and 
complex musical ideas. The piece itself 
is something of a disappointment from 
this generally interesting Swiss com- 
poser. It is sentimental at times and 
a bit long for its content, and it has 
the earmarks of a workout-piece for 
teaching purposes and not much more. 
A workout it certainly is, however, and 
Mr. Barnett got his forces through its 
convolutions with fine vigor. The 
Elgar, a lovely work worth reviving, 
got some rather thick string tone until 
the orchestra settled into it. 

Young Mr. Rhodes (he is 19) played 
through the Berlioz with poise, ardor, 
security, imagination and elegance. His 
colleagues surrounded his distinguished 
conception with wonderfully refined 
and varied tone, modestly but sensi- 
tively shaped by Mr. Barnett into an 
altogether satisfying performance. Con- 
sidering the level of musicianship mani- 
fested throughout the evening, the 
number of empty seats was deplorable. 

—Alan Rich 


Marjorie Mitchell Soloist 
with Orchestra of America 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 18.—Orchestra of America, 


Richard Korn conductin Marjorie Mitchell, 
pianist. Letanp SmiITH: oncerto for Orchestra 
(First Performance). RICHARD YARDUMIAN: Piano 
Concerto (First New York Performance). Mac- 
DoweLL: In October, Summer Idyll, Forest Spirits 
(Suite for Orchestra, Op. 42); Tone Poem Ham- 
let, Op. 22; First Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 15 

In paying tribute to Edward Mac- 
Dowell, the centennial of whose birth 
occurs on Dec. 18, this year, as well 
as in the new works chosen for this 
program, Richard Korn and the Or- 
chestra of America gave one of their 
finest concerts to date. The playing of 
the orchestra was first rate throughout. 
Mr. Korn’s conducting was both com- 
municative and knowledgeable. Mar- 
jorie Mitchell proved to be a pianist 
with personality and one to the man- 
ner born. 

Both the Yardumian and MacDowell 
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Concertos are virtuoso vehicles in the 
19th century romantic tradition stem- 
ming from Liszt and demanding the 
utmost in technical brilliancy and po- 
etic insight. Miss Mitchell supplied 
these with youthful aplomb and a real 
flair for the music and the instrument. 
True, the young pianist became so en- 
grossed with what the orchestra was 
doing at one point in the final move- 
ment of the MacDowell that she missed 
her cue. Mr. Korn stopped the orches- 
tra. Miss Mitchell, undaunted, edged 
over to the conductors stand, glanced 
at the score, returned and finished it 
even more brilliantly than she began it 
and scored a decided hit. The audience 
recalled her to the stage time and again. 

Mr. Yardumian’s Concerto, though 
molded along Lisztian lines, is spiced 
with enough modern harmonies to take 
it out of the derivative class. Idiomati- 
cally written, it is a grateful work for 
pianist and listener alike. Of expert 
craftsmanship, it is also unashamedly 
romantic without being archaic. 

The Leland Smith Concerto for Or- 
chestra, on the other hand, turned out 
to be 30 minutes of bewildering com- 
plexity that overwhelmed by the sheer 
weight and bulk of its material. Mr 
Smith, a pupil of Roger Sessions and 
currently a teacher at Stanford Univer- 
sity, is an erudite musician who has all 
the tricks of the trade at his finger tips 
and uses them in this prodigal score. 
Only the second movement which, in 
the composer's words, was inspired by 
the “spirit” of Monteverdi’s music, 
caught and sustained “the mood of 
serenity” the composer aimed for here. 
As for the rest of the work, the score 
was as enigmatic as the program notes. 
Mr. Korn and the orchestra did a val- 
iant job in presenting this music. 

Listening to the MacDowell pieces 
which, having been neglected for so 
many years, were to all intents and 
purposes novelties like the rest of the 
program, increased my respect and ad- 
miration for America’s first serious 
composer. MacDowell blazed no new 
paths but his music, however time- 
worn, has a beauty, sparkle and warmth 
of its own that the cerebrations of 
many of our young contemporary com- 
posers lack. —Rafael Kammerer 


Marjorie Mitchell 
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Ars Nova Orchestra 


Town Hall, Jan. 20.—Ars Nova Orchestra, Robert 
Mandell, conductor. Hermione Gingold and Eric 
Berry, narrators. Ars Nova Ensemble: Philip 
Dunigan, flute; Henry Schuman, oboe; Charles 
Russo, clarinet; Victor Morosco, saxophone; Rob- 
ert Cole, bassoon; Theodore Weiss, trumpet; 
Byron Margulies, trombone: Joseph Adato, per 
cussion; LaMar Alsop, violin; Ruth Condell, Ster- 
ling Hunkins, cellos; Stuart Sankey, double bass 
Vitta-Losos: Choros No. 7. STRAVINSKY: L’His 
toire du Soldat. Strwett-Watton: Facade 

lhis first of a series of “Concerts 3” 
by the Ars Nova Orchestra was enliv- 
ened by the presence of Hermione Gin- 
gold as one of the reciters of Edith Sit- 
well’s witty and beautiful poems in the 
William Walton setting. Clad in red 
and in a frisky mood, Miss Gingold 
unquestionably attracted admirers to the 
concert and added zip to the occasion. 
But the performance of Facade 
not very successful. 

In the first place, Mr. Mandell let 
his ensemble get far too loud, and in 
the second, he took the poems too fast 
to allow clear enunciation and delivery 
Mr. Berry was more successful than 
Miss Gingold in projecting his tongue- 
twisters, but even he was unintelligible 
most of the time. Having heard a 
splendid performance with Miss Sitwell 
herself participating, some years ago, 
I know that the words can be success- 
fully conveyed. 

The performance of 
Soldat (without the 
more satisfactory. True, one missed 
rhythmic crispness and continuity in 
Mr. Mandell’s conducting, but he did 
achieve vivid detail and refinement of 
sonority 

The Villa-Lobos Choros, for all its 
prolixity and looseness of has 
a curious vitality fascina- 


was 


L’Histoire du 
Narration) Was 


design, 
and endless 


Seymour Bernstein 
Eric Berry and Hermione 


Gingold, 
standing, and Robert Mandell 


tion of texture. Here was a man of 
genuine fertility with an aural imagina- 
tion of unbelievable scope and daring. 
Let the neat little sophisticates sneer 
at him; he may outlive them all. 
—Robert Sabin 


New York Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22, 


3 P.M.—New York Phil- 
harmonic, Paul 


Paray conducting. Zadel Skolov- 
sky, pianist. LopatnikorrF: Festival Overture 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2 in D _ major 
FRANCK: Psyche. Prokorierr: Piano Concerto No 
3 in C major 


The Philharmonic has long been all 
orchestras to all conductors, and Mr. 
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Paray had created by 
two-week stay 


the end of his 
an idealized French in- 
strument, delicate and sweet. The 
Franck tone-poem gained the most 
from this sound; the composer’s pre- 
dilection for doublings and muddy 
textures seemed on this occasion far 
less oppressive than usual, and the way 
was clear to examine and enjoy Mr. 
Paray’s affectionate and imaginative ex- 
position of a score that can so easily 
thud down the road to bathos. The 
Beethoven Second also gained from this 
general lightening of orchestral sound, 
with the outer movements downright 
frothy but the Larghetto a little lacking 
in lyric strength. 

Lopatnikoff’s 11-minute overture 
written for Mr. Paray’s Detroit Sym- 
phony as a salute to the automobile 
industry, proved to be a hearty “busy” 
piece of no particular novelty, riddled 
with what are now becoming the clichés 
of Americana (melodic lines moving 
up by fourths, syncopated chortles from 
the brass, massive percussion outbursts 
and a final perorative fugato). Proko- 
fieff's 40-year-old Third Concerto was 
an infinitely more modern piece for 
its time, and remains so even today. 
Mr. Skolovsky’s performance was 
thoroughly competent but a little lack- 
ing in the diabolical bravado which is 
crucial to the work. The sense of col- 
laboration between soloist and con- 
ductor was, however, a complete joy. 


Alan Rich 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24 
William Smith conducting. Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist STRAVINSKY Gesualdo Monumentum 
(First New York Concert Performance). CHOPIN 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E minor, Op. 11. Jan 
Koetsier: Symphony No. 3, Op. 40 (First New 
York Performance in the revised version). Liszt 
Todtentanz 


William Smith, assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra for some 
years, stepped in at the last moment 
when Mr. Ormandy’s doctors felt he 
had not made sufficient progress since 
his recent auto accident. To him fell 
the sorry task of motivating as depress- 
ing a program as has been planned for 
Carnegie Hall in many moons. 

Where to begin? The Stravinsky 
piece had best be dismissed as a faux 
pas, a momentary lapse of taste and 
judgment best forgotten. The Koetsier 
Symphony is a wretched, noisy pot- 
pourri of badly digested Shostakovitch, 
abominably orchestrated and protracted 
beyond endurance. Mr. Brailowsky had 
a bad night, rushing through the Chopin 
and banging the Liszt. Let it go at 
that. -Alan Rich 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 


Music in the Making 


Cooper Union, Jan. 27.—Orchestra conducted by 
Howard Shanet. Walter Trampler, viola. Harri- 
SON: Transition 1959, for Strings, First Movement 
(First Performance). Husa: Fantasies (First New 
York Performance). Stokes: Divertimento, Op. 7, 
No. | (First New York Performance). HUGGLER 
Divertimento for Viola and Orchestra, Op. 3 
(First Performance). EGGE Symphony No 
(Sinfonia Giocosa), Op. 22 (First U.S. Per- 
formance) 


Howard Shanet presented an unusu- 
ally strong program for his second 
“Music in the Making” concert of the 
season. Two striking composers were 
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introduced to this series: Karel Husa 
and John Huggler. 

Mr. Husa’s work was the more pol- 
ished of the two, but less original. His 
Fantasies began with an imposing cres- 
built from a sturdy Schuman- 
esque unison for the lower strings, with 
plenty of fourths. After the climax, 
however, a certain rigidity was felt, 
preventing more than a rearrangement 
of the materials. A concluding Noc- 
turne was likewise based on an evoca- 
tive crescendo and diminuendo of sin- 
gular concentration 

Mr. Huggler’s Divertimento, com- 
prising five short sections in serial 
idiom, was sparse, brooding, biting, and 
intensely original to the core. Such 
are the “diversions” of today. Walter 
lrampler was obviously enthralled with 
the peculiar juxtapositions of his lyrical 
solo part with the angry gestures of its 
accompaniment. Mr. Huggler has previ 
ously made his mark with his moving 
Lament for Lorca, and promises much 

[he other two American works, by 
Daniel Harrison and Eric Stokes, were 
too brief, or too crowded out, to convey 
a lasting impression. Mr. Stokes’s one- 
movement Divertimento featured yet 
inother rigorous crescendo, while of 
Mr. Harrison’s work, only a busy open- 
ing Allegro was given. One would like 
to hear them both under more isolating 
circumstances 

With all this going on, Klaus Egge’s 

happy symphony”, in its American 
premiere, suffered somewhat from 
under-rehearsal. The violins, which had 
spent a good part of the time under 
wraps, got their only full-scale workout, 
and there was a general relaxation into 
relative bucolicism, spiced with piquant 
effects. The first Allegro molto vivace 
ind the final Rondo were as boisterous 
as might be expected The Adagio 
dolcissimo struck me as far more sol- 
emn than its heading would indicate 

Mr. Shanet might have done well to 
have repeated his informal expedient 
of the previous concert, and given this 
import from Norway an additional re- 
hearsal onstage. But the evening was 
already overfull Jack Diether 


RECITALS 
IN NEW YORK 


Rey de la Torre ...... Guitarist 


Town Hall, De 10—Visee: Suite in D minor 
Bacu’ Sarabande and Bourrée; Fugue. Sor: Son- 
ita, Op. 15. Nin: Variations on a Pavane by 
Milan. Lauro: Two Venezuelan Waltzes. VILLa 
Losos: Chorés No. 1; Studies Nos. 1, 5, 11 
Torropa: Sonatina. Grat Corrande. TuRIna 
Fandanguil ALBENIZ: Torre Bermeja 


cendo 








Though plagued by a cold, Rey de 
la Torre performed an exacting pro- 
gram to high plaudits, and gave two 
encores before begging off. 

[he program was similar to the one 
he gave last February, and even re- 
peated some numbers. His subdued 
performance in the first half never rose 
to a forte, yet the audience was visibly 
enthralled. His playing of the classical 
group was a model of lyric beauty and 
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clarity, and similarly the fine Variations 
written for him by Nin. 

Only after the intermission did his 
instrument fill the hall in its full son- 
ority, with the varied Spanish colors 
and rhythms of Torroba’s Sonatina. 
The world of expression which Mr. de 
la Torre brought to this extensive piece 
galvanized the audience into the warm- 
est response, maintained through his 
Turina, Albeniz, and a Falla encore 
from El Amor. Jack Diether 


Joel Ryce 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Dec 14 
Mozarr: Fantasie in C minor, K. 396. SCHUBERT 
Sonata in A minor, Opus 164. Bartok: Rhapsodie, 
Op. 1 (1904). SCHUMANN: Carnaval, Opus 9 


eee eee: 


It is always a pleasure to report a 
pianist who is a solid musician, a sen- 
sitive artist and a person with imagina- 
tion. After listening to Mr. Ryce play 
his difficult program I am convinced 
he deserves such praise. 

In the Mozart Fantasie Mr. Ryce 
brought out the intimate character of 
the work. His tempos were never hur- 
ried and his legato line never seemed 
contrived. These same qualities were 
also noticeable in the Schubert sonata 
Here, Mr. Ryce always brought back 
repetitive material with renewed fresh- 
ness and held the lyric line throughout 
the piece with the utmost clarity. 

A lesser pianist would have had prob- 
lems in sustaining the overly long 
Bartok Rhapsodie. Divided into a mul- 
titude of sections, in which a sort of 
improvisational freedom constantly per- 
vades, this work needs a pianist of Mr 
Ryce’s caliber to keep it from running 
away. In the Schumann Carnaval, Mr 
Ryce was most impressive when he 
used his innate sense of musical timing 
to bring out a particular line of rhythm 
But it did not match his performances 
earlier in the evening. He no doubt 
needs more time with it and I am sure 
when he plays it again we will hear 
more of its magic Richard Lewis 


Beveridge Webster ... . Piano 
Joseph Fuchs... .. . . Violin 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Dec. 15 
Mozart: Sonata No. 17 in A_ major, K. 526 


STRAVINSKY Duo Concertant. Roussel Sonata 
No. 2 in A major, Op. 28. SCHUMANN: Sonata 


No. 1 in A minor, Op. 105 


The sonata series in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has brought together 
many interesting pairings, but none of 
the ensembles has been more stimulat- 
ing than Messrs. Webster and Fuchs. 
Mr. Webster spends more time teach- 
ing in his studio than concertizing, and 
Mr. Fuchs is out on tour or abroad 
most of the season. To find these two 
together for an evening is worth a trip 
through snow drifts, which is what one 
had to pick through to hear their re- 
cital. 

A more rewarding survey of the 
violin-piano literature would be hard to 
find than the four works scheduled. 
The Mozart and Schuman are models 
of 18th and 19th Century melody and 
lyricism. The Roussel and Stravinsky 
pieces bring us to our own time. 

It took two movements of the Mozart 


to bring the soloists together. The 
breath-taking Presto movement was the 
catalyst for a really bravura perform- 
ance of this ingratiating finale. 

For this listener the Stravinsky was 
the highlight of a brilliant recital. Mr. 
Fuchs, one of the most complete vio- 
linists now before the public, has a 
remarkable sense of rhythm and style. 
The two Egologues in the Duo Con- 
certant offer a wide range of contrast- 
ing colors and harmonies. Both artists 
touched these sections with many 
subtleties and balances that were models 
of their kind. Wriston Locklair 


Concert Artists of Pittsburgh 


Town Hall, Dec 16, 5:45—BeeTHOVEN: Cello 
Sonata, Op. 5, No. 2. Krenek: Vier Gesange nach 
alten Gedichten, Suite for solo Cello. Brahms 
Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and Cello, Op. 114 
Richard Osiier, Richard Spinelli, pianists; Roger 
Drinkall, cellist; James Lumberger, counter-tenor 
and James Wilson, clarinet 


Ernst Krenek was represented by fine 
performances of two of his works, both 
of which were well-made if perhaps a 
little tired sounding now. Mr. Lum- 
berger brought to the song cycle a 
melifluous, floating voice—especially 
attractive in its higher range—and pro- 
jected with a good deal of musician- 
ship. Mr. Drinkall’s performance of 
the Suite for Cello Solo was direct 
without being unpoetic. It did not 
however, achieve the same heights as 
in the Beethoven. Here the concep- 
tion was large and the tone broad and 
singing—in fact extraordinarily so 
The piano part was handled well by 
Mr. Osiier although clouded by occa- 
sional unclear phrasing. 

The last work on the program once 
again demonstrated the difficulty of 
achieving that tenuous balance between 
the rhapsodic and intense elements 
which are so characteristic of Brahms 
The first movement Allegro was not 
quite successful in this respect but did 
not unduly detract from what was a 
lovely performance. The Adagio was 
especially attractive; flawlessly played 
and beautifully phrased, it had a very 
special atmosphere. Mr. Spinelli was 
an expert pianist in the Trio and to- 
gether with Messrs. Wilson and Drink- 
all played with great control and 
sophistication. —John B. Kennedy 


New York Choral Society 


Carnegie Recial Hall, Dec. 18—Bacn: Magnificat 
IRVING Fine: The Lobster Quadrille. CopLanp 
Canticle of Freedom. Vinci. THOMSON: Saint's 
Procession BARBER Anthony O'Daly DELLO 
Joio: A Jubilant Song. SCHOENBERG: To Her I 
Shall! Be Faithful. Pou.enc: Les Tisserands 
STRAVINSKY: Ave Maria. Britten: Old Joe. Toc 
Fuge aus der Geographie. lves: Piano Sonata No 
2, second movement, Hawthorne. George Pappa- 
Stavrou, pianist: Crail Connor, soprano; Phyllis 
Bash, mezzo; Joan Caplan, alto; Martin Lies, 
tenor; Robert Petersen, Bass; Nelita Ann True, 
accompanist; Martin Josman, conductor 


The New York Choral Society is a 
young group with young singers and a 
young conductor. Their program was 
fresh and interesting, representing both 
American and European contemporary 
composers. The chorus had good bal- 
ance, fine diction, and a good deal of 
precision. What it lacked was tone. 
There was no real body to the sound, 
with the sopranos being especially 
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scratchy. Martin Josman conducted en- 
ergetically, but he was ill advised to 
interrupt the Magnificat three times for 
verbal program notes. Among the solo- 
ists Phyllis Bash stood out for her fine 
natural mezzo-soprano voice. 
Musically, the high point of the pro- 
gram was a movement from the Con- 
cord Sonata by Ives. Mr. Pappa-Stav- 
rou had played the entire sonata a few 
weeks before in Town Hall, and it was 
a pleasure to hear him again, even in 
a single movement. Ives seems to over- 
whelm any program he is on 
Stephen Addiss 
Abbey Simon. ... . . . Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 19—Francx: Prelude, Chor 
ale and Fugue. BeerHoven: Sonata in E, Op. 109 
PROKOFIEFF: Sonata No. 3 in A minor, Op. 28 
Rave Gaspard de la Nuit. Strauss-Gopowsky 


Symphonic Metamorphosis on Fledermaus Themes 


While there was much, from a purely 
pianistic point of view, to admire in Mr. 
Simon’s performances of the Franck 
and Beethoven works, he did not get 
into his real stride until the Prokofieff 
Ihe Franck was duly cathedralesque 
in conception yet it lacked conviction 

Ihe ecclesiastical, however suitable 
for Franck, is just a bit ridiculous when 
applied to "ad: Mr. Simon's ap- 
proach to the latter was in the Franck- 
ian vein. While one could admire the 
beauty of the pianist’s singing tone, and 
his meticulously molded phrases in the 
Andante molto cantabile ed espressivo, 
the expression seemed arbitrarily ap 
plied rather than felt. 

In the Prokofieff and Ravel items the 
pianist was in his element—motoristic- 
ally virtuosic in the former, and a deft 
impressionist with a limitless tonal 
palette at his command in the latter 
The way he kept the bell tolling omi- 
nously in Le Gibet was a 
of its own 

Mr. Simon’s finest achievement of 
the evening, however, was his perform 
ance of the Strauss-Godowsky, a per- 
formance that rivalled his spectacular 
playing of the Brahms Paganini Vari 
ations last season. It was a musical 
as well as technical tour de force that 
swept the audience off its feet. Letting 
himself go in this, Mr. Simon compen 
sated for the generally restrained, if 
reflective, playing throughout most of 
the evening Rafael Kammerer 


masterstroke 


NAACC Honors Hadley in Concert 


Carnegie Recial 
MAN Variations for 


Hall, Dec. 19 
Piar oO 

New 
Piano 


WitttaM Sypt 
(Lawrence Smith 
York) Song for 
(Julius Levine, bass 
piano) (First Performance in 
Witttam Dustin Two Pieces for 
Flute Alone; Transformations for Flute and Piano 
(Murray Panitz, flute, and Mr. Smith) (First 
Performance in New York). JoHNn Duke: Three 
Songs for Soprano Three Sonnets for Voice 
Viola and Piano (Marjorie McClung, soprano 
Arthur Granick, Viola; Nathan Price, piano) 
(First Performance in New York). Henry Hap 
LEY: Konzertstiick for Cello and Piano, Op. 61 
(Alexander Kouguell, cello, and Mr. Nordi); 
Nep Rorem: Trio for Flute, Cello and Piano 
(Mr Panitz, Mr. Kouguell and Mr Nordli) 
(First Performance) 


(First 

Double 
Douglas 
New York) 


Performance in 
Bass and 
Nordli 


A concert honoring the memory of 
Hadley cannot be expected to startle, 
but the program surprised and pleased 
in its stylistic variety. Mr. Sydeman’s 
Variations were rather wispy studies in 
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what must now be regarded as the 
cliches of the twelve-tone language; his 
piece for double bass, despite the 
formidable challenge presented by the 
instrument, seemed more able to move. 
The ghosts of impressionism hovered 
over the Dustin works for flute and the 
first group of John Duke songs. In the 
second group, however, the composer 
cast his lot in with Brahms, to more re- 
warding ends. These three songs, set- 
tings of Millay poems, turned out to be 
far more than exercises in conserv- 
atism; they emerged as fresh and vivid 
recreations of a bygone spirit. 

Ihe Rorem Trio, the last of the eve- 
ning’s novelties (all works save the 
Hadley received premieres on this oc- 
casion), teemed with interesting ex- 
periments in sonority, bristling rhyth- 
mic quirks and harmonic surprises, but 
vacillated uneasily among the more 
fashionable of today’s compositional 
techniques. Mr. Rorem is a facile and 
interesting composer, but his tendency 
in this new piece was regrettably more 
toward the modernistic than the mod- 
ern 

Over it all beamed the genial mem- 
ory of Henry Hadley, founder of the 
National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors, whose 
89th anniversary the concert served to 
honor. He was feted by a rhymed 
tribute at intermission, delivered by 
Robert Russell Bennett, and by a re- 
vival of a major cello piece, well-made 
and full of old friends. Performances 
were all capable and musicianly, and 
Miss McClung’s singing even more than 
that. Many more illustrious artists 
could well study her command of Eng- 
lish diction Alan Rich 


Concert Honors 
Varése on Birthday 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium 
ScHUTZ Dialogo per la P. 
Lamento d’ Arianna 
lanis. MONTEVERDI 
Con che 
Intéerales 
Frederic 


soloist 


Dec 22 

ascua. MONTEVERDI 
CHARPENTIER: Pestis Medio 
Tempro la cetra: Nigra sum 
VARESE lonisation; Offrandes 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 


Waldman Martina Arroyo, 


soavila 


soprano 


This concert, in honor of the 75th 
birthday of Edgar Varese, made what 
could be termed desirable demands on 
the listener. The beginning of the pro- 
gram included some neatly turned out 
presentations of music by _ Schiitz, 
Monteverdi, and Charpentier. Miss 
Arroyo has the air of a well-trained 
musician about her. She sang the final 
three songs by Monteverdi very well, 
showing strength without sounding 
forced Paul Solem was the most im- 
pressive of the three narrators in the 
work by Charpentier. 

It was after the intermission that the 
highly enthusiastic audience heard what 
it really came to hear. This was Mr. 
Varese’s night. He has a deep affection 
for 16th- and 17th-century music, and 
this was his birthday party; but it was 
his own music that made the evening 
memorable. 

Ionisation was probably the best 
known of these works. Mr. Waldman 
led his thirteen percussionists through 
it once, received a warm ovation, came 
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Edgar Varése 


back and went through it again! This 
wise Obviously, we need not 
explain music in order to enjoy it. But 
we should not get a sense of random 
sequences. Mr. Varese does get across 
a feeling of unity, and how he does this 
is no more definable than is the true 
artistic impulse behind any created 
work, be it music, literature, or archi- 
tecture 

The two songs, under the heading of 
Offrandes, were given a most thought- 
ful and understanding presentation by 
Miss Arroyo. These songs were writ- 
ten 40 years ago. Mr. Varese’s emi- 
nence among contemporary musicians 
is due to the fact that he is now, and 
for many years has been, far ahead of 
his times. These songs are a good ex- 
ample of courageous creativity 

Mr. Varese has chosen a completely 
original way of communicating with 


was 


us, and it is becoming more and more 
apparent that his way is a fruitful one, 


and more than just a novelty. Edgar 
Varese may or may not be setting the 
path for the future: I doubt if any one 
composer is. But it will be such men 
is Varese who shift our sense of “what 
music is” from one point to another 


further on David L. Schwartz 


New York Pro Musica 
Presents Play of Daniel 

St. George’s Church, Dec. 26.—The 
New York Pro Musica, in performing 
once again the twelfth-century musical 
drama The Play of Daniel, placed us 
in its debt. The Play of Daniel is 
edited, scored, and directed by Noah 
Greenberg, produced by Lincoln Kir- 
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Eugene Cook 


stein, and has a verse-narration written 
by W. H. Auden. The dedicated lead- 
ing singers were Robert White (Bel- 
shazzar’s Prince), Brayton Lewis (Bel- 
shazzar), Betty Wilson (Belshazzar’s 
Queen), Charles Bressler (Daniel), and 
Gordon Myers (Darius). Alvin Ep- 
stein provided vivid narration, and there 
was a boys’ choir from The Little 
Church Around the Corner (Church of 
the Transfiguration). 

One was also grateful for the chance 
to hear the music played on ancient 
instruments: the rebec and the vielle, 
precursors of the modern string family; 
a Straight trumpet, a minstrel’s harp, 
recorders, bells, hurdy-gurdy, and other 
instruments, among them assorted per- 
cussion instruments carried by the sing- 
ers and other members of the cast. 

The musicians were Robert Montesi, 
LaNoue Davenport, Paul Ehrlich, 
Martha Blackman, Stuart Gardner, 
Carolyn Backus, and Patricia Living- 
ston. Repeat performances of the 
work, first presented at The Cloisters in 
1958 and performed in England, Italy, 
and France last summer, were heard on 
the evenings of Dec. 27 and 28, Jan. 
2, 3, 4; and on the afternoons of Dec. 
27 and Jan. 2 —David J. Baruch 


Cantata Singers 


Grace Rainey 
tata Singers 


Rogers Auditorium, Dec. 29—Can- 
Thomas Dunn conductor. Barbara 
Freeman, soprano; Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano; 
Charies Bressler, tenor, and Therman Bailey, 
bass-baritone. Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No 
1 in F major; Missa Brevis in G major; and Can- 
tata No. 40, Dazu ist erschienen der Sohn Gottes. 


Two seldom-heard choral works were 
the center of interest during this sec- 


ond all-Bach program in a special series 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Appropriately enough, the Cantata No. 
40, Dazu ist erscheinen der Sohn 
Gottes, was written for the second day 
of Christmas, 1723, the composer’s 
first Christmas season in Leipzig, where 
he was to remain for 27 years. It is 
scored for chorus, four soloists and a 
small instrumental ensemble. The mu- 
sic is sublime. The opening movement, 
with a fugal exposition in the B section, 
is as fine an example of choral writing 
as can be found in Bach’s works. And 
the far-ranging tenor aria following it 

beautifully sung by Charles Bressler 
—is equally outstanding. 

The Missa Brevis, aside from the 
Kyrie and Gloria, is made up of sec- 
tions from other Bach cantatas. Of 
particular interest are the solos and 
duets, all of them difficult—so much 
so that one wonders how the small 
Leipzig choir, with its limited resources, 
could do them justice. The soloists 
on this occasion were all noteworthy, 
especially Betty Allen, one of the finest 
mezzo-sopranos now before the public. 

Thomas Dunn led the Cantata Sing- 
ers and orchestra in this unusually re- 
warding evening of choral music. A 
spirited performance of the Branden- 
burg Concerto No. | opened the con- 
cert. -Wriston Locklair 


Earl Wild ......... Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 3.—Liszr: Sonetto 123 del 
Petrarca, Ballade No. 2, Valse Oubliée No. 1, 
Les Jeux d’Eaux a la Villa d’Este, Gnomenreigen, 
Funérailles, Sonata in B minor, Mephisto Polka, 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4. 


The Liszt year commemorating the 
sesquicentennial of the composer's 
birth, and the 75th anniversary of his 
death, got off to a brilliant, early start 
with this all-Liszt recital by Earl Wild. 
Technically and temperamently, Mr 
Wild has all the requisites for the 
Lisztian role. 

The program of original works 
chosen represented Liszt at his best and, 
in the case of the Mephisto Polka, least 
known. A late work lacking the dia- 
bolical humor of the familiar Mephisto 
Waltz, the Polka has fascinating deviltry 
of its own to commend it. Requiring 
the nimblest of fingers and a sportive 
command of nuance, Mr. Wild made 
a tonal as well as a technical tour de 
force of it. 

The same can be said for his per- 
formance of Les Jeux d’Eaux a la Villa 
d’Este, the Funérailles, the Rhapsody 
and, above all, the great B minor 
Sonata. Especially notable were the 
purling, liquid legatos and atmospheric 
tone painting in the first of these, the 
thundering octaves relayed with jet-like 
speed in the second, and the grand, 
compelling performance of the Sonata 
the fugue of which, taken at lightning 
clip, was hair-raising in its bravura. 
Having inadvertently skipped the Gno- 
menreigen in its printed place in the 
program, Mr. Wild played it as the first 
encore. 

Although the pianist did not get into 
his stride until the fourth number in 
the program, from then on it was one 
pleasant and thrilling surprise after an- 
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other for the listeners. The following 
Mr. Wild has built up over the years 
turned out in goodly numbers to cheer 
him. Happily, Mr. Wild’s recent ad- 
ventures into the conductorial field 
have had no deleterious effects on his 
piano playing. Quite the contrary, he 
has grown in stature both as pianist 
and artist since his last appearance here 
in 1957. —Rafael Kammerer 


Michael Tree ..... . . Violinist 
Heida Hermanns... . . . Pianist 
Kaufman Concert Hall, Jan. 4.—Veracini: Sonata 
in D minor. Depussy: Sonata. Proxorier: Sonata 
in D major, Op. 94. BranmMs: Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 108 

This was the first in a series of three 
chamber music concerts encompassing 
music of three centuries. Each per- 
formance was vivid, perceptive, and 
well balanced, having a degree of musi- 
cal maturity and integrity, as well as 
polish, infrequently met with today. 

In the Veracini Sonata Mr. Tree’s 
playing was plastic and accurate and 
had graceful lines. The Debussy 
Sonata had a songful and sensitive, yet 
forthright performance. There were 
many felicitous touches in dynamics 
and use of tone color. 

For the Prokofieff Mr. Tree’s tone 
had a slight bite—just enough—and 
sometimes a taste of bitter along with 
the sweet that suited the melodies, along 
with the necessary rhythmic incisive- 
ness. 

A warmly expressive, intimate read- 
ing of the Brahms concluded the pro- 
gram. Miss Hermanns’ abilities were 
on a par with Mr. Tree's; the pianist 
was in accord with the violinist in in- 
terpretative details as well as in sus- 
taining the over-all sense of style ap- 
propriate to each composition. 

David J. Baruch 


Hyman Bress....... Violinist 


Town Hall, Jan. 4.—Proxorterr: Sonata in F 


minor, Op 80. BrauMs: Sonata in G major, Op 
78. SCHONBERG: Fantasy, Op. 47. Mozart: Adagio 

E major, K. 261. Ke.sey-Jones: Introduction 
and Fugue (First Performance in New York) 
John Newmark, piano 


Mr. Bress plays the violin very well 
To his credit also were an extraordi- 
narily high-minded program and an in- 
novation in concert-giving that shows 
considerable promise. What was missing 
in very large measure, however, was a 
sense of vivid and exciting music-mak- 
ing. Neither Mr. Bress nor Mr. New- 
mark, on whom the program made 
demands far above the _ ordinary, 
seemed able to catch fire from the 
music, or from one another. Some 
case might be made for their rather 
stolid playing of the introspective and 
quiet Prokofieff Sonata. The same ap- 
proach, however, failed to illuminate 
the warm radiance of the Brahms 
Sonata; what seemed lacking was the 
artistic impulse to join one note to the 
next 

The innovation came during the 
Schonberg, which was played in the 
darkened auditorium while the music 
was shown on a screen, via slides, be- 
hind the performers. An admirable 
idea in theory, especially in so craggy 
a score, but a failure in practice, due to 
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a lack of clarity in the projection. From 
a center-aisle seat halfway back it was 
impossible to distinguish notes clearly 
enough to follow the course of the 
music in any but the broadest outline. 
If this problem can be surmounted, 
however, there is value in this idea, 
especially in such difficult repertory. 
Mr. Bress gave to this music his most 
vigorous address of the evening, al- 
though there were rhythmic details 
quite at variance with what could be 
seen behind him. Mr. Newmark’s col- 
laboration here was quite tentative. Mr. 
Kelsey-Jones’s elaborate and bristling 
piece showed considerable harmonic 
ingenuity and whetted an appetite for 
more by this gifted Canadian; his fel- 
low-countrymen worked nobly in his 
behalf. —Alan Rich 


Marie Chavannes . 
Lois Wann...... 


... Soprano 
.. « Oboist 


Hall, Jan. 6—Hanpver: Ah! 
Spietato! (Amadigi), M'Adoro l'idol mio (Teseo) 
SCHUBER! Im Friihling, Seligkeit, Nacht und 
Trdume, Suleika’s zweiter Gesang. SAMMARTINI 
Sonata in A minor. Mozart: Aer Tranquillo (Il 
Re Pastore). MicHaup: Sonatina. DOUGHERTY: 
Music, The Song of the Jasmin, Deux Chansons 
Innocents (First Performance), Until and I heard 
CANTELOUBE Four Chants d'Auvergne. David 
Garvey, pianist 


Carnegie Recital 


The first of two concerts by the 
Chavannes Ensemble turned out to be 
an evening of pleasant and unpreten- 
tious music-making by sympathetic and 
spirited musicians. Miss Chavannes is 
an intelligent singer, with a fine way of 
projecting a musical line on its own 
terms. She is less fortunate in the 
classical repertory than elsewhere; her 
way of lunging at trills and coloratura 
passages seems a bit excessive and her 
marksmanship above the staff is only 
approximate. Her Schubert group suf- 
fered from none of these blemishes, 
however, and the gentle fantasy of the 
Dougherty songs, including two new 
ingratiating settings of e. e. cummings 
poems, was beautifully realized. 

Miss Wann played with her accus- 
tomed insight. Oboe and piano form 
a risky combination, which would be 
best resolved in the Sammartini by sub- 
stituting a harpsichord, but which Mil- 
haud solves quite ingeniously with mas- 
terly understanding of what such an 
ensemble can and cannot do. Miss 
Wann also provided solutions of her 
own, namely a marvelous sense of en- 
semble and infinite control over tonal 
variety. The final set of flavorsome 
Canteloube songs was an_ absolute 
triumph for all concerned. Mr. Gar- 
vey’s contribution throughout the eve- 
ning was in the finest chamber-music 
tradition. Alan Rich 


Beveridge Webster . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 6.—ScarLatti: Two Sonatas 
(Longo 205, 383). SCHUMANN: Doavidsbiindler- 
tdnze, Op. 6. CHOPIN: Sonata in B minor, Op 
58. ALBPNIZ: El Albaicin; Evocation. Raver: Jeux 
d'eau; Alborado dei Grazioso. Liszt: Jeux d'eau 
a la Villa d’Este; Transcendental Etude in ft 
minor 


Even though Beveridge Webster was 
not in tip-top form, the solid musician- 
ship and unerring instinct for what is 
pianistically right and proper that are 
the hallmarks of his playing were al- 
ways in evidence. 


Eschewing the historical approach in 
his performance of two unfamiliar and 
dissonant Scarlatti Sonatas, Mr. Web- 
ster gave them the Prokofieffian treat- 
men, utilizing all the resources of the 
modern concert grand to accentuate 
rather than tone down their startling 
modernity—a refreshing concept con- 
sidering the boldness of this music. 

If Mr. Webster did not quite succeed 
in making all 18 of the Character 
Sketches that comprise the Davids- 
biindlertinze equally interesting, the 
fault was more Schumann’s than his. 
While Mr. Webster’s Chopin was by no 
means letter perfect, there was much to 
admire in his grasp of the music, his 
deft handling of the runs in the Scherzo 
and Finale and the haunting eloquence 
of his singing tone in the Largo. 

Mr. Webster's playing was at its 
liquid legato best in the two Jeux d’eau 
by Ravel and Liszt. Their juxtaposition 
on the same program was a happy and 
illuminating thought. Ravel caught the 
mockery of the waters, Liszt the magic 
and poetry. Mr. Webster communi- 
cated the spirit of both and arrayed 
each in its proper tonal tints. The 
Etude was taken at too fast a tempo to 
get in all the notes, but Mr. Webster 
kept the melodic line singing and soar- 
ing above the swirling scales and oc- 
taves. While some passages were little 
more than a good smear, the daring 
produced the desired dazzle. A large, 
friendly audience of discriminating 
music lovers attended. 

Rafael Kammerer 


Mildred Dilling .... . Harpist 


Town Hall, Jan. 6, 5:45.—SaMUEL ROUSSEAU: 
Variations Pastorales sur un vieux Noél. DuPHLY: 
a Victoire. RAMBAL Rondeau des Songes 
Couperin: Tic-toc-choc. Goverrow: La Jeune et 
la_ Vieille Etude de Concert. ROUSSEL Im- 
promptu. HinpemitH: Lied. Tournrer: Vers la 
Source dans le Bois. Rente: Légénde 


When one glanced at the stage upon 
entering the auditorium, the eye was 
greeted by about 20 harps of a variety 
of sizes and shapes (some of exquisite 
form), part of Miss Dilling’s private 
collection of 89. Miss Dilling lectured 
briefly on the history of these instru- 
ments, which originate from Mada- 
gascar, Wales, Uganda, Scandinavia, 
Scotland, Egypt, England, Ireland (of 
course), and other places. It was an 
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interesting and informative talk, touch- 
ing upon a number of matters of harp 
construction and technique, and a witty 
exposition sometimes, as well. 
Compared to the old harps, even the 
Erard, the modern instrument has a 
vastly improved tone quality, a more 
lush sound, and a larger range of am- 
plitude, all of which Miss Dilling 
capitalized on in her performances. The 
harpist was finely equipped for her 
lecture-recital not only by virtue of her 
love and knowledge of the instrument, 
but for the very considerable musical 
talents and skill for which she is well 
known. The DuPhly, Rameau, and 
Couperin pieces, transcribed from the 
harpsichord by H. Renié, were the only 
works not originally composed for the 
harp David J. Baruch 


Malvina Leshock ...... Pianist 


Recital Hall! Jan 

Chaconne SOLER Three 
Italian Concerto. MENDELSSOHN Varia 
Grirres: Sonata. Rewucky: Pre 
lude (First New York Performance). LyaTOSHIN 
Sky: Poem (First New York Performance). Bar 
WINSKY: Improvisation (First New York Perform 
nce). Vitta-Losos: Little Paper Bug; Little Cot 
n Bear; Little Cloth Bird 


Carnegie 
COUPERIN 
BACH 
ons Sérieuses 


(Debut ) 
Sonatas 


Had a listener decided to leave Miss 
Leshock at intermission—after the 
Mendelssohn—he would not have car 
ried away a very favorable impression 
The Couperin, Soler and Bach were all 
played with a certain sameness, and the 
Mendelssohn Variations Sérieuses suf- 
fered from poorly chosen tempos and 
a lack of unity 

But after intermission, Miss Leshock, 
who comes from Philadelphia and has 
studied with the late Isidor Philipp and 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, settled down 
to some good work. The Griffes Sonata 
was played with feeling and a sense of 
style that had been missing during the 
earlier part of the recital. And in the 
little by three Ukrainian com 
posers that had their New York pre- 
Miss Leshock revealed a nice 
sense of the lyric—the Prelude and the 
Poem being old-fashioned, impression- 
Wriston Locklair 


pieces 


mieres 


stic studies 


. . « Flutist 


~WHITTENBERG: Di- 
Flute and Piano (First 
rmance) AMRAM Discussion for Flute, 
Cello and Percussion (Avram Coleman 

Ray des Ruches and Paul Price, percussion) 

First Performance). DEBUSSY Syrinx. VARESE 
Density 21.5. Berio: Sequenza. SCHUBERT: Intro- 
duction and Variations, Op. 160, for Flute and 
Piano. FARBERMAN: Progressions, for Flute and 
Percussion (Mr. des Ruches and Mr. Price; the 

ymposer conducting). Gilbert Kalish, pianist 


John Perras... 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 9 


ogue ink ria for 


Such enterprising concerts add much 
to the vitality of New York’s musical 
life, and this one was particularly well- 
received by a young and enthusiastic 
iudience. Mr. Perras is an imagina- 
tive musician, and his lively and warm 
projection of the Schubert Variations 
showed him to be more than merely a 
‘far-outer’”’. 

The Whittenberg piece is rather 
slight, leaning somewhat toward the 
Impressionists for inspiration. Mr. 
Amram and Mr. Farberman, on the 
other hand, have taken the implied urg- 
ing of such contemporaries as Berio 
and Varesé, and have come up with 
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some fine new ways of exploring the 
expressive possibilities of the flute. 
Every indication points to the estab- 
lishment of an important contemporary 
literature for an instrument which has 
not really had its day in the sun since 
the time of Bach. 

The Amram piece, dedicated to the 
memory of Oscar Pettiford, is a charm- 
er, employing with complete assurance 
the best from the “cool” jazz idiom 
along with a serious and understanding 
manipulation of dissonant counterpoint. 
Mr. Farberman’s work is trickier per- 
haps, with fascinating combinations of 
percussive sonorities against which the 
flute is set as a kind of rhapsodic com- 
mentator, but suffers from a lack of 
rhythmic vitality and begins eventually 
to chase its own tail. Mr. Kalish added 
much to the ensemble, and acquitted 
himself especially nobly in the Schubert 

Alan Rich 


Robert Rudie ..... 
Judson Hall, Jan. 11.—KREISLER 
Allegro (in the style of Pugnani) MOZART 
Adagio in E major, K.261. Mozart-Kreis_er 
Rondo in G. BRaHMS: Sonata in G major, Op. 78 
PROKOFIEFE Sonata in D major, Op. 115 for 
Violin solo. GINASTERA: Pampeana No. 1 (Rhap 
sody). KREISLER: Caprice Viennois; Schon Ros 
marin; Liebesfreud, Robert Guralnik, pianist 


Violinist 
Praeludium and 


This concert was performed as a 
tribute to Fritz Kreisler on the 
sion of his 86th birthday. It 
course a 


occa- 
was ol 
opportunity to hear 
many of Mr. Kreisler’s delightful com- 
positions, which unfortunately are not 
performed as often they 
should be 

Despite some intonation problems in 
the beginning Mr. Rudie’s performance 
of the Kreisler compositions captured 
their Viennese charm and spirit with 
deftness. The latter three Kreisler 
pieces, all so delightfully romantic, 
were performed with the best that Mr. 
Rudie had to give and were as touching 
a tribute to Mr. Kreisler as one could 
have wished 

Mr. Rudie’s playing of the other 
works on the program was not always 
as successful. Except for moments in 
the Adagio, Mr. Rudie did not elicit 
the profound lyricism inherent in the 
Brahms sonata. His tone often took on 
a somewhat colorless quality and one 
felt a matter-of- fact approach to the 
work as a whole. He fared better in 
the Prokofieff, particularly with the ex- 
citing momentum of the last move- 
ment, but here again the contours and 
lines of the work did not show them- 
selves with any decisive clarity. Fritz 
Kreisler was definitely the star of the 
show! Richard Lewis 


good 


today as 


New York Chamber Soloists 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Jan. 12.— 
RAMEAU: Cantata, Diane et Acteon. COUPERIN 
Concert Royal No. 4. Mozart: Quartet for Flute 
and Strings in D major. VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS: On 
Wenlock Edge for Tenor, Strings and Piano. As- 
sisting artists: Charles Bressler, tenor; Samuel 
Baron, flute; Isidore Cohen, violin; Jules Eskin, 
cello; Albert Fuller, harpsichord; Melvin Kaplan, 
oboe; Julius Levine, double bass; Ynez Lynch, 


viola; Harriet Wingreen, piano; Alan Martin, 
violin 


When you have a program in which 
each work can stand alone as a master- 
piece of its kind, when the instrumen- 
tal combinations are always strikingly 


original and the performances never 
falter from being inspired then you have 
an evening, such as this one given by 
the New York Chamber Soloists, worth 
remembering. 

Charles Bressler’s singing of the 
Rameau Cantata was always within a 
carefully wrought framework of refine- 
ment and taste. He brought a spacious 
warmth to the concluding Air tendre 
that made it a stunning finale to this 
sweetly tuned creation. Couperin’s Con- 
cert Royal, one of the composer’s most 
beautiful compositions, opens with a 
touching Prelude and is followed by 
six entrancing dances, each utilizing a 
different and subtly conceived instru- 
mental combination. Throughout this 
work, Couperin’s astonishing imagina- 
tion is constantly in evidence. He fur 
nishes us with a never ending supply 
of ingenious rhythms, melodies of cap- 
tivating charm and a harmonic sub- 
stance which has an aerial grace. The 
performance at this concert would be 
hard to match. 

Samuel Baron was the shining light 
in the Mozart Quartet. He played the 
flute part with all the lustre and gem- 
like impeccability that seems to be the 
soul of this work. He was aided by 
three excellent instrumentalists, who, 
without any hesitation, caught this same 
angelic lyricism. 

Mr. Bressler reappeared to sing 
Vaughan Williams’ early and impres- 
sionistic song cycle On Wenlock Edge, 
inspired by the poems from A. | 
Housman’s A Shropshire Lad. It was 
in every way a moving and notable 
performance. Mr. Bressler controlled 
the sensitive nuances of both text and 
music so that the whole work emerged 
with a glow. Richard Lewis 


Ralph Kirkpatrick .. . 
Harpsichord, Clavichord 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 13—Bacn: Italian 
Concerto, Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Gold 
herg Variations 
Jan. 14—Bacu Three Little Preludes, 
Suites in G major and E major, 
Fugues from The Well-Tempered Clavier, Book | 
Jan. 15—Scartatti: 20 Sonatas (K. 84, 57 18 
132, 133, 175, 263, 264, 215, 216, 490, 491, 492 
518, 519, 513, 516, 517, 544, 545) 

For his second Small Festival of 
Harpsichord Music, Ralph Kirkpatrick 
concentrated on the music of two com- 
posers and offered an entire evening 
of music on the clavichord. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is no romantic at 
the harpsichord. You will find no elab- 
orate stretching of phrases or swoop- 
ing ritards in his playing. The free- 
dom he takes within a phrase is always 
of a subtle but telling nature. His sense 
of registration is of the same quality 
It is usually consistent within a move- 
ment or section, the Goldberg Varia- 
tions excepted. 

The Italian Concerto was brisk and 
incisive; his realization of the Chro- 
matic Fantasy, exciting and original. In 
the chordal section, which is left to 
the player's imagination, he combined 
both arpeggiated and chordal effects to 
rhythmically heighten the drama of the 
section. 

His playing of the Goldberg Varia- 
tions, a challenging evening of music 


French 


Preludes and 
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in itself, was not as highly personalized 
a performance as that of Glenn Gould 
or Rosalyn Tureck. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
seems to involve himself with the char- 
acter of individual sections rather than 
leave an impression of the whole as do 
these artists. His tempos were largely 
satisfying, for they seem to be. con- 
genial to the mood of the individual 
variations, though No. 17 was much 
too fast; No. 22 was too tame; and 
the left-hand lute stop in No. 25 was 
inappropriate. Like Mr. Gould, and 
unlike Miss Tureck, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
takes no repeats in the work. 

The evening of clavichord music was 
interesting and informal. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick told the audience that since 1932 
he had devoted as much time to the 
clavichord as he had to the harpsichord 
and that no other experience had sharp- 
ened his ears so much. He changed 
the order of the program and interpo- 
lated pieces to heighten the effect of 
the instrument’s sound, which seemed 
to grow in intensity. (There was a very 
slight electronic boost used which in 
no way changed the character of 
instrument.) 

The real difficulty at this program 
was hearing more than just a smear 
of sound in rapid passages. This was 
by no means Mr. Kirkpatrick’s fault 
but was the instrument’s. It was sur- 
prising how effective a huge Prelude 
and Fugue like the E flat minor of The 
Well Tempered Clavier, Book Il, 
sounded on this intimate instrument 

The all-Scarlatti program was a com- 
plete joy. Mr. Kirkpatrick plays this 
music with an exuberance and crispness 
that few players can match. A major 
discovery for me was the Sonata 
K. 175, which is a harmonic wonder 
and vividly shows how far-reaching was 
Scarlatti’s harmonic thinking. 


John Ardoin 


Bashkirov Makes 
New York Debut 


Grace Rainey Rogers 
( Debut )—ScHUBERT 


Auditorium Jan 13 
Fantasia in ( Op. 15 
PROKOPIEFF Romeo and Juliet Before Parting 
Romeo and Juliet Piano Suite); Six Visions 
Fugitives; Sonata No. 4 in C minor, Op. 29 
BraHMs: Sonata in F minor, Op. 5 


Unheralded and practically unknown 

except through a few phonograph re- 
cordings—Dimitri Bashkirov, the latest 
Soviet pianist to visit our shores, cre- 
ated a favorable impression in this, his 
first New York appearance. Like most 
Russian pianists, the tall, slender, dark- 
haired, 29-year old Georgian, who is 
both a graduate of and a teacher at the 
Moscow Conservatory, proved to be a 
formidable technician. 

His playing, while brilliantly virtuo- 
sic, was not without a touch of poetry, 
and seemed grounded in the romantic 
school. Although his tempos in fast 
passages were on the prestissimo side, 
there was an easy, relaxed and delib- 
erate air about his playing that bespoke 
a natural feel for the keyboard. His 
pianissimos were ravishing and his for- 
tissimos thunderous’ without being 
bangy or hard. 

He could keep any number of tonal 
strands running concurrently on their 
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Dimitri Bashkirovy 


own dynamic levels, highlighting one 
or the other as the occasion, or his 
whim, demanded. And here was the 
rub. Mr. Bashkirov’s tonal fluctua- 
like his free-going rhythms, 
seemed more dependant on the whim 
of the moment than the music called 
for. This was particularly noticeable in 
his performances of the Schubert and 
Brahms works. The latter, while po- 
etically conceived, catch-all of 
whimsy and spectacular fireworks. The 
former, especially in the corner move- 
ments, was a bravura tour de force in 
an approach more suitable to Prokofieff 

Mr. Bashkirov’s Prokofieff, on the 
other hand, was just the opposite—lyri- 
cal and mellow. Still, there was much 
to admire, from a pianistic standpoint, 
in Mr. Bashkirov’s individual approach 
to Schubert and Brahms 

In the Prokofieff pieces, the young 
pianist was on firm, home, familiar and 
lovable ground. The exquisite beauty 
of his singing tone in the Romeo and 
Juliet excerpt, his perceptive and color- 
ful delineations of the Visions, and his 
compelling and searching performance 
of the Sonata make Mr. Bashkirov an- 
other Soviet pianist to be reckoned 
with Rafael Kammerer 


tions, 


Was a 


Eric Heidsieck ...... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 13 
mezzo in F major 
lade in G minor 
major, Op 106 


(Debut )—Braums 
Intermezzo in A major 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in B 
CHOPIN Barcarolle. Faurt 


Inter 


Eric Heidsieck 


Nocturnes Nos. 12 and 13. HINDEMITH: Sonata 


On the same night, Sol Hurok 
brought two young European pianists 
to New York to make their debuts. 
Uptown, in Grace Rainey Rogers Audi- 
torium, the Russian Dimitri Bashkirov 
made his first appearance, while the 
24-year-old Frenchman Eric Heidsieck 
was playing his first Town Hall recital 
in 43rd Street, a recital that drew Artur 
Rubinstein, Philippe Entremont and 
other pianists with a night off in town 


Mr. Heidsieck, whose family name is 
identified with a notable champagne, has 
been appearing in public since the age 
of nine. He has been a good student 
obviously His fingers are fleet and 
for the most part, accurate. His phras- 
ing is sensitive. But, on this first hear- 
ing, he was not the fully-developed 
artist. There was a certain sameness 
about his interpretations, a reluctance 
to reveal his personal feelings about the 
music 

It takes tremendous resources to 
make the Beethoven Hammerklavier 
meaningful Perhaps Mr. Heidsieck 
was ill-advised to undertake so exacting 
a piece, for although he brought some 
excitement to the Scherzo, the last two 
movements—the most important—were 
short on emotional impact. 

Mr. Heidsieck was at his best in the 
relatively light Hindemith Sonata. He 
projected its brightness and varying 
rhythmic patterns with freshness and 
vigor. The encores were choice, too. 
Fauré and Poulenc were the composers, 
and young Mr. Heidsieck played several 
of their shorter works with real charm. 

Wriston Locklair 


Pro Musica 
Offers Medieval Music 


Kaufmann Auditorium, Jan. 14.—New York Pro 


Musica, Noah Greenberg conducting. Betty Wil- 
son and Carolyn Backus, sopranos. Charles 
Bressler, tenor. Gordon White, countertenor. Gor 
don Myers, baritone. Brayton Lewis, bass. LaNoue 
Davenport, recorders. Joseph Iadone, lute. Martha 
Blackman, bass viol. Paul Maynard, psaltery and 
portative organ. ANONYMOUS: Portions of a 14th- 
century Spanish Mass; Italian dances of the 14th 
century ACOPO DA BoLoGNa: O in Italia; Fenice 
fu; Lux purpurata; Si come al canto. ENGLISH 
Carois: Nowell sing we; There is no rose; Marvel 
not, Joseph; Nowell! Out of your sleep; Nova 
nova. GUILLAUME DurFay: Ave Regina coelorum 
Gloria ad modum tubae; Hostis Herodes; Ave 
Regina coelorum; Bon jour, bon mois; Craindre 
vous vueil; Je ne vis oncques la pareille; Je 
languis en piteux martire; Vergine bella; Supre 
mum est mortalibus 


The distinctive music-making of the 
New York Pro Musica makes it dif- 
ficult to discuss their work except in 
superlatives. This evening of Medieval 
Music of the 14th and 15th Centuries, 
beginning with anonymous works and 
ending with a representative selection 
by Guillaume Dufay (c. 1400-1474), 
was no exception. Musically, their work 
is marked by flawless intonation, styl- 
istic authenticity, smooth ensemble, and 
a fresh vigor that borrows nothing from 
the 19th century. 

In many well thought out details, 
too, the program managed to convey 
a feeling for the immediacy of a past 
age without seeming fussily esoteric. 
Among these were the program book- 
let, the period gowns of the female 
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Gala Fledermaus 


Strauss: Die 
linde ) Erika Koth 


Fledermaus. Hilde Gueden (Rosa 
(Adele) Regina Resnik 
(Baron Orlofsky), Giuseppe Zampieri (Alfred), 
Waldemar Kmentt (Eisenstein) Walter Berry 
(Falke), Eberhard Wachter (Frank), Erich Kunz 
(Frosch), Peter Klein (Dr. Blind). The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and State Opera Chorus, 
Herbert von Karajan Guest artists 

Renata Tebaldi Jussi Bjoerling 

Fernando Corena Leontyne Price 
Mario de Monaco, Giulietta Simionato, Ettore 
Bastianini Teresa Berganza Ljuba Welitsch 

(London A4347, $14.98*) 


conducting 
Joan Sutherland 
Birgit Nilsson 


London’s gala Fledermaus is one of 
the most heralded recordings since the 
famous 78-rpm set of the Tschaikovsky 
Piano Concerto by Vladimir Horowitz 
and Arturo Toscanini with the NBC 
Symphony, almost a generation ago. 
Large display ads littered with famous 
names and striking informal rehearsal 
photos had built up expectations long 
before review copies ever reached dis- 
tribution 

Such showmanship is deserving of 
laurels. With at least two previous LP 
editions already available (the Colum- 
bia English treatment somehow never 
made any impression on critics or the 
buying public), London’s staff cleverly 
chose to emphasize Orlofsky’s ball mid- 
way in Act II to make the set much 
more than still another duplication of 
previously-published repertoire by in- 
terpolating famous guest artists 

Some of us are bound to feel it is 
profligate to waste Birgit Nilsson in an 
unconvincing play from My Fair Lady, 
while Renata Tebaldi still has charms to 
find in Lehar’s Villia, and the Sim- 
ionato-Bastianini duet from Annie Get 
Your Gun amounts to anything you 
can do, I can do broader 
tions might well have stood revising. 
But for those already familiar with 
Joan Sutherland’s recording, the Art of 
the Prima Donna 


These selec- 


Il bacio will be more 
of the glittering same, and the beautiful 
moments from Teresa Berganza, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Leontyne Price and Ljuba 
Welitsch also manage to assure success 
for the party 
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Since London thoughtfully offers sep- 
arating bands between the impromptu 
Sangerkrieg and the rest of the per- 
formance, there is nothing to prevent a 
Fledermaus devotee simply listening to 
the score per se. What he will hear is 
a delectably adequate representation, 
vocally immaculate and dramatically 
urbane 

I particularly welcome the worldly 

Rosalinde of Hilde Gueden, who here 
sounds in her best voice in half a dozen 
years. Erika Koth misses none of 
Adele’s opportunities, coloratura or 
tearfully lyric as they may be, and Miss 
Resnik has the proper ennui for the 
lasé Baron, although Christa Ludwig 
was more theatrically striking in Angel's 
recent version. All the men of the cast 
are excellent. Zampieri is a powerhouse 
as the operatic tenor of all operetta and 
Walter Berry, Waldemar Kmentt and 
Erich Kunz excel in turn in animating 
the plot 

There is further cause for enthusiasm 
in Karajan’s deft and usually charming 
management of the total forces, which 
London generously expands to include 
more than a hundred murmuring voices 
for the ball sequences. I also commend 
London for the return of Johann 
Strauss’ original ballet music in the 
central party act, less grandiose than 
the usually interpolated Wienerwald 
or Blaue Donau, these urtext-waltzes 
are charming and a welcome novelty on 


LP John W. Clark 


Athletic Nightingale 


The Art of the Prima Donna 
ARNE: The Soldier Tir'd, from Artaxerxes. HAN 
DEL Let the Bright Seraphim, from Samson 
BELLINI: Recitative and Aria, Casta Diva (and 
Cabaletta) from Norma; Polonaise, Son Vergin 
Vezzosa, from | Puritani. Rossini: Bel Raggio, 
from Semiramide. Bettini: Qui La Voce, from 
I Puritani; Recitative and Aria, Come Per Me 
Sereno, and Cabaletta, from La Sonnambula. Gou- 
Nop: Jewel Song, from Faust; Waltz Song, from 
Roméo et Juliette. Vervoi: Willow Song, from 
Otello. Mozart: Martern Aller Arten, from Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Vervi: Ah, fors’é lui 
and Sempre libera, from La Traviata. THOMAS 
Mad Scene, from Hamlet. De.ises: Bell Song 
from Lakmé. MeyerBEER: O beau pays, from 
Les Huguenots. Veroi: Recitative and Aria, Caro 
Nome, from Rigoletto. Joan Sutherland, soprano 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducting. (London A4241, 2 disks. $9.96*) 


Joan Sutherland 


One of the first things that struck 
me in listening to this staggering album 
of arias sung by Joan Sutherland was 
the sheer healthiness and _ technical 
felicity of her performances. One feels 
as if one were watching some perfectly- 
trained athlete or dancer going through 
some impossible combinations with the 
joyousness of complete security and 
youthful zest. Artistically, too, her ap- 
proach is wonderfully honest and di- 
rect. She needs no tricks, and she does 
not ape the wiles and subtleties of older 
and more sophisticated singers. At 35, 
she has a singularly fresh vocal quality, 
for all her fabulous technique and 
range 

The voice is not one of magical nat- 
ural beauty. It does not bewitch us 
with gorgeous colors or texture. But it 
is pure, gleaming, and vital, and Miss 
Sutherland does such magnificent things 
with it that we are carried away with 
excitement. It does not grow in vol- 
ume and color at the top, like Tetraz- 


Ettore Bastianini and Giulietta Simionato 
during the recording of Die Fledermaus 


zini’s, but rather goes straight up, far 
above the staff, without any loss of 
power or evenness of scale. The top 
tones are often trumpet-like, and Miss 
Sutherland loves to let them gleam in 
the stratosphere, so to speak. 

In modern times the emphasis in 
singing has tended towards dramatic 
power and musical complexity and 
there are so few singers left who have 
the powers of the “golden age” that 
people have come to associate colora- 
tura with bird-voiced and bird-brained 
sopranos. The operas of Bellini and 
Donizetti are only now being rediscov- 
ered. Miss Sutherland will help to 
teach them that coloratura can be 
heroic, lyric, or dramatic, as the singer 
wills, and that much music that was 
considered obsolete was simply too dif- 
ficult for most singers. 

It was a canny idea of London to 
present this album as a cross-section 
of the repertoire of legendary sopranos, 
associating each one with an aria and 
making the whole an invocation of 
“bel canto”. The illustrious ladies de- 
picted and described in the notes are 
(in the order in which they are asso- 
ciated with the arias): Mrs. Billington, 
Angelica Catalani, Giuditta Pasta, Hen- 
riette Sontag, Maria Malibran, Giulia 
Grisi, Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson, 
Adelina Patti, Emma Albani, Lilli 
Lehmann, Marcella Sembrich, Nellie 
Melba, Luisa Tetrazzini, Frieda Hem- 
pel and Amelita Galli-Curci. 

An introductory note is careful to 
explain that “the records are meant in 
no way to re-create or imitate the ac- 
complishments of the celebrated ladies 
referred to, but to illustrate the devel- 
opment of a tradition often called bel 
canto.” 

Miss Sutherland puts her best foot 
forward in the Arne and Handel arias, 
which she sings with a silvery fullness, 
impeccable musical articulation and 
freedom that stir the blood. She can 
run a scale like a shaft of sunlight 
either up or down, and her trills and 
ornaments are a model of clarity and 
proportion. Her diction is not yet as 
faultless. I had difficulty in understand- 
ing her words in all languages, includ- 
ing English, but if she “sings for tone” 
a bit, we do get splendid rewards! 

Admirable as is her Casta diva, it 
cannot match up with my memories of 
Ponselle and Milanov for beauty of 
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tone, dramatic color, and exquisiteness 
of phrasing. But how beguiling is her 
singing of Son vergin vezzosa and Qui 
la voce! Sensuousness is not one of 
Miss Sutherland’s strong points, but she 
sings the Waltz Song (Je veux vivre) 
trom Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette with 
velvety tone and magical lightness 

It is in the arias from Otello, La 
Traviata and Rigoletto that one per- 
most plainly a certain naivete 
ins her dramatic approach. Vocally, of 
course, it is a joy to hear such vitality 
and brilliance of execution, but one 
sees that there is much about Desde- 
mona, Violetta and Gilda that Miss 
Sutherland has yet to penetrate. Those 
subtle little touches of color and 
phrasing with which the great singing 
actresses have made these characters 
imperishably vivid to us are largely 
lacking. 

But, as a whole, this album is an as- 
tounding and wellnigh unique achieve- 
ment. No wonder that in less than a 
decade Miss Sutherland has conquered 
in the major opera houses of the 
world! It is singing like this that makes 
audiences hysterical and impresarios 
rich. The accompaniments under Mr 
Molinari-Pradelli are not of the same 
calibre, but they serve, and who cares, 
faced with such an incandescent voice 
and technique? Robert Sabin 


ceives 


Two Sopranos—Two Dises 


Anna Moffo: Coloratura Arias of Donizetti, Ros 
sini, Bellini, Verdi. Anna Moffo, soprano, with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Colin 
Davis. (Angel 35861, $4.98*) 


Operatic Arias of Dvorak 
Verdi, Debussy, Giordano 
soprano, 
Fistoulari 
$4.98*) 


Gluck Mascagni, 
and Cilea. Inge Borkh, 
with orchestras conducted by Antatole 
and Rudolf Moralt. (London 5555, 


During her first season at the Metro- 
politan, Anna Moffo was heard in New 
York only as Violetta. The soprano 
will sing a wider repertoire this winter, 
though neither La Sonnambula nor I 
Puritani, as represented in this new 
Angel release. This is a pity, since it 
is here and in the extended Lucia di 
Lammermoor excerpt that Miss Moffo 
provides the most sterling examples of 
her art 

This meets with 


recital especially 


Inge Borkh 
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Of Things To Come 


The revered name of Arturo Tos- 
canini reappears this month in the un- 
likely field of stereophonic recordings, 
through the resolute efforts of RCA 
engineer Jack Somer. Following 30 
months’ laboratory processing, Victor 
will re-present several of the con- 
ductor’s most famous monaural inter- 
pretations in what amounts to scien- 
tifically achieved dual-channel enhance- 
ment. 

In announcing the revival of one of 
music’s (and RCA-Victor’s) greatest 
talents, the company frankly revealed 
that recent sales of Toscanini perform- 
ances had diminished to ten percent of 
quantities annually sold during his life- 
time, a fact that has caused bitter 
comment in the industry. The re- 
institution of some of the conductor’s 
monaural performances in new sonic 
dress is thus a commercial as well as 
artistic venture; but for those who re- 
vered Toscanini, the return is welcome 
for purely artistic reasons. 

Previewed to the press at Toscanini’s 
own home in Riverdale on Jan. 17, 
these new editions are certain to afford 
the listener the most detailed reproduc- 
tion he can ever expect to hear from 
the Italian conductor’s recordings. The 
performances chosen for republication, 
all dating from his last years with the 
NBC Symphony, include Respighi’s 
Pines and Fountains of Rome; Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition and 
the Dvorak New World Symphony 


Despite costs of renovation, all three’ 


disks will be sold at Victor’s regular 
monaural scale of $4.98. 

With the holidays behind them, all 
domestic companies have returned to 
large-scale monthly lists. Supplement- 
ing issues already advertised, it is to 
be expected that many new European 
performances will turn up in the near 
future on American-affiliated labels. 





Angel is certain to present a newly re- 
trieved performance by the late Dinu 
Lipatti of the Mozart 21st Concerto, 
dating from the Lucerne Festival of 
1950, with Herbert von Karajan con- 
ducting. 

There also are brand new 
from Otto Klemperer (Till Eulen- 
spiegel and Don Juan), Sir Thomas 
Beecham (Bizet and Lalo symphonies), 
and Mr. von Karajan (Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony No. 2). 

In the field of opera, Deutsche Gram- 
mophon has a Fricsay-led Elektra (Inge 
Borkh, Jean Madeira, Marianne Schech 
and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau) and 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera (Antonietta 
Stella, Gianni Poggi, Ettore Bastianini, 
with Gavazzeni conducting). London 
Records has announced none of its 
approaching studio sessions, but there 
is firm talk of Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Rigoletto for Joan Sutherland, and 
new Tebaldi sets of Otello and the 
long-promised Adriana Lecouvreur. 

Columbia’s delayed first volume of 
its new series devoted to Igor Stravinsky 
is now available nationally. It will be 
followed during the year by new per- 
formances of Les Noces, the Symphony 
of Psalms, and his opera, The Night- 
ingale. Another company concerned 
with Stravinsky is Kapp Records, which 
has just produced a complete English 
version of L’histoire du soldat, trans- 
lated by Arnold Moss, with Melvyn 
Douglas as narrator; Emanuel Vardi 
conducts the instrumental ensemble. 

Kapp also announces an album of 
Romantic Spanish piano music by 
Charles Milgrim for spring release, the 
first of a projected series which is to 
cover four centuries of Spanish key- 
board music. Another American pianist, 
Daniel Pollack, one of the finalists in 
the 1958 Tchaikovsky competition, will 
record the Prokofieff Third Concerto 
and Chopin’s First Concerto for Artia 
during his tour in the Soviet Union. 
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warm approval, for it must be allowed 
that nine of every ten solo operatic 
recitals on LP fail nowadays to sustain 
interest. Miss Moffo is fortunate to 
have chosen a repertoire that partially 
eludes the inescapably familiar. Of 
great significance is the often magical 
aural appeal of her Amina, Elvira, and 
most of her Violetta. The soprano’s 
talents are essentially lyric. 

What one loves in Miss Moffo’s voice 
is a lyrical beauty atop perfect agility, 
plus a dramatic acuteness still extraor- 
dinary in American singers. One or 
two notes sound wiry but far more im- 
portant are Miss Moffo’s musicality, 
her richly varied tone (the frequent 
cadences in the middle register promise 
future strengths), and her sensitivity 
to different operatic eras. 

The exemplary Philharmonia forces 
are managed well, but at times too 
reticently, by Britain’s Colin Davis. 
Andrew Porter's discerning program 
notes add to the value of the recital. 

Inge Borkh’s new release is a per- 


plexing set of performances. In Lady 
Macbeth’s La luce langue and La 
Mamma Morta from Andrea Chénier, 
she deserves admiration for an impres- 
sive fusion of vocal command and 
dramatic suggestibility. But in the 
highly lyric Air de Lia from Debussy’s 
L’enfant prodigue the melodic line is 
observed and represented only ade- 
quately 

The Forza del Destino 
free-wheeling Divinités du Styx, and 
Amalia’s wonderful Ma dall’ arido 
emerge as a smear of swallowed tone 
and tenpenny melodramatics. The 
soprano’s Lady Macbeth aria, Vieni 
taffreta, is equally afflicted. Miss 
Borkh’s top notes remain imposingly 
present, and everything is physically in 
tune. But too many of the arias seem 
to belong in the worst sort of provincial 
opera productions. Poorest of all is 
Russalka’s Song to the Moon, in which 
the soprano fails to efface recorded 
memories of Milanov, Maynor, or 
Destinn. John W. Clark 
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TELEVISION 





Deseret Premiered 
NBC 


r'V Opera Company, Jan. 1 Deseret, opera 
t Kastle Libretto by 
Judith Raskin (Ann Louisa 
Brice), Kenneth Smith (Brigham Young John 
Alexander (Captain James Dee), Rosemary Kuhl 
mann (Sarah Young), Mac Morgan (Mr. Brice) 
Marjorie McClung Mrs Brice Conductor 

Peter Herman Adler 


Leonard Kastle’s Deseret, given a 
world premiere by the NBC-TV Opera 
Company on Jan. 1, 


three acts by Leonard 


Anne Howard Bailey 


describes a fic- 
titious incident in the last years of the 
Mormon leader Brigham Young. An 
ittractive young girl is brought by her 
parents to the famous man as his 25th 
bride. Hesistant at first, she agrees to 
the marriage Brigham 
Young’s charitable human qualities 

Then a dashing young Army officer 
arrives from Washington, and her heart 
becomes divided. Unwilling to disillu- 
sion Young, she prepares to go through 
with the ceremony. But when the cap- 
tain breaks in upon the wedding, Young 
learns he has a rival and he permits 
the lovers to go away to find happiness 
together 

Mr. Kastle’s treatment of this roman- 
tic episode is so abundantly melodic 
and vocal he must be considered a born 
writer of operas. Ann’s elaborate aria 
when she imagines herself the new first 
citizen of Deseret gives an early in- 
dication of the composer’s interest and 
understanding in writing a real oper- 
atic does the 
exultant duet for the 
plan their 
dreaded 


because of 


scene; so second act’s 
lovers as they 
escape from Ann’s now 
marriage. In most of his 
Kastle has created music that 
is vocally grateful as well as ingrati- 
ating, although the tessitura for the 
central figure of Brigham Young would 
tax most basses more than it did Ken- 
neth Smith 

The big scenes, then, are decidedly 
evocative, and the connecting musical 
tissue is more skillful and more inter- 
than many composers achieve 
when they sit down to write an opera. 
The one obstacle to a long life for the 
work is the total conventionality of its 
musical idiom. Unfortunately, Deseret 
is another work like Walton’s Troilus 
and Cressida and Barber’s Vanessa, 
Stageworthy enough but musically of 
a world long dead 

There is nothing in it that would not 
have been viable thirty years ago, and 
there is little to distinguish its best mel- 
from many another stage work 
that has been quietly put out to pasture 
after a brief celebrity. If in future 
works Mr. Kastle can add to his notable 
operatic fluency a more individual musi- 
cal point of view, he may help Ameri- 
can opera to make a big forward step. 
Already his gifts are unmistakable 

NBC’s presentation of the new work 
was not to be faulted. Assembling a 
smoothly professional company of sing- 
ing actors, it had, as well, the courage 
to introduce a serious two-hour opera 
on prime holiday time, mid-afternoon 
of New Year's Day. The visual pro- 


scenes, 


esting 


odies 
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Judith Raskin and Kenneth Smith in a 
scene from Deseret 


duction was attractive, and the musical 
preparation seemed to be ideal. Miss 
Raskin sang with brilliance and created 
a believably naive heroine. Mr. Smith 
was strong, as a prophet should be, 
and Mr. Alexander sounded in ringing 
good form in his rather unsympathetic 
part. Another pleasure of the afternoon 
was Miss Kuhlmann’s beautiful song 
of remembrance of an earlier wedding 
day; her portrayal brought to the story 
its most credible pathos. 

John W. Clark 


Bernstein with Soloists 


CBS/TV: Jan. 22. Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne 
Price, Frances Bible, sopranos, and Edward Ville 
lla, dancer 

Leonard Bernstein’s infusing fervor 
for the historical shapes and eras of 
music once again brought exceptional 
interest to the CBS Sunday afternoon 
programming on Jan. 22. With the 
Ford Company a Mycenean sponsor, 
the 90-minute lecture-concert presented 
not only the New York Philharmonic, 
but a number of assisting artists in- 
cluding Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne Price 
(only five days before her Metropolitan 
debut), Frances Bible and Edward 
Villella of the New York City Ballet 

It is always stirring to watch at close 
hand Mr. Bernstein’s power to com- 
municate his own passionate and pano- 
ramic involvement in music. In these 
now annual television engagements with 
major musical achievement, 
he is at least as impressive in the role 
of cultural assessor as he is on the po- 
dium or at the keyboard. 

To demonstrate Romanticism in 
Music, he moved easily among four 
freedoms typical of the movement: 
those of tonality, rhythm, form and 
sonority. An ingenious employment of 
visual contrasts emphasized the Bern- 
stein message; for example, Dido's 
stately, formal posture for her Lament 
(“she dies to a strict Passacaglia”), fol- 
lowed immediately by Birgit Nilsson’s 
beautifully plastic, silhouetted Liebestod 
(“a transcendental delirium”). Later 
in the program a clever diagonal sepa- 
ration of the screen to show different 
Philharmonic sections, simultaneously, 
supported the conductor’s discussion of 


areas ofl 


the contrapuntal rhythms of Romeo at 
the Capulets’ ball. 

Amid the musical feasts of the after- 
noon, Miss Price’s O patria mia (slightly 
cut) was outstanding; so was the un- 
usual opportunity to hear Miss Nilsson 
(joined by Miss Bible, Albert Da Costa, 
David Lloyd and Morley Meredith) in 
the Meistersinger quintet. Mr. Bern- 
stein’s major orchestral performances 
were the Berlioz sequence (rather 
roughly delivered) and an uncut Don 
Juan, “music’s farewell to the nine- 
teenth century”. In a graceful epilogue 
spoken to his own performance of 
Chopin’s D flat major Nocturne, Mr. 
Bernstein concluded by affirming the 
permanent appeal of the Romantics, 
“for they give us back our moon, which 
today has become but another airport. 
Yet we still crave mystery.” 

Except for the Purcell and Verdi 
scenes, the featured music on the pro- 
gram was offered without cuts, a merit 
of this year’s hour - and - a - half Ford- 
Bernstein schedule John W. Clark 


Immortal Piano 


WCRBS-TV The Immortal Piano” by David Shaw 
Armstrong Circle Theater. Dec. 21. With William 
Hanson, Fern Linn Kerman and Patrick Wadding 
ton. Ivan Davis, pianist. Douglas Edwards, nar 
rator 


Much _ has 
Siena piano 
made on the 


been written about the 
and several recordings 
instrument are available 
on the Estoteric and Counterpoint 
labels. The piano itself has had a color- 
ful and dramatic history having miracu- 
lously escaped the ravages of time and 
World War Il. Thanks to Avner 
Carmi, the adventurous piano tuner 
who rescued it from a Tel Aviv junk 
heap and who spent three years in re- 
storing it, the instrument is now in safe 
keeping in New York. 

Naturally, there would be no point 
in saving a piano unless someone 
was around to play it. Fortunately, the 
powers responsible for this program 
realized that before it was too late. Ten 
minutes before the hour was up, Ivan 
Davis appeared on the scene to play 
Liszt’s La Campanella, and a beautiful 
iob he did of it. With a nod to the 
Christmas Season, Mr. Davis also 
played that hackneyed old chestnut by 
Adolphe Adam O Holy Night. 

Had it been the other way round, 
with Mr. Davis allotted 50 minutes 
and the story 10, this would have been 
an ideal tribute to an antique instru- 
ment. Rafael Kammerer 


Marathon Ring on WBAI 


WBAI, New York City’s listener- 
supported FM radio station, will offer 
Wagner lovers a complete performance 
of The Ring of the Nibelung on Feb. 
22. Beginning at 8 a.m. and ending 
at 12:30 p.m., the four operas will be 
presented consecutively, totaling 15 
hours of music, uninterrupted except 
for half-hour intermissions. The per- 
formances were taped at Bayreuth. 
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Hanson Warns... 


(Continued from page 19) 


For the American university, and par- 
ticularly the most conservative of our 
graduate schools, have pretty well suc- 
ceeded in sterilizing the creative arts. 
[heir emphasis on scholarship, on his- 
tory, aesthetics, criticism, to the exclu- 
sion of creativity has too frequently 
rendered the arts completely impo- 
tent. 

“Can the creative arts be kept alive 
in this age of science? Definitely yes! 
But we must, I believe, change our ap- 
proach and restore the balance between 
creation and preservation to that which 
produced the golden ages of the arts in 
the past 

“l am more convinced because of 
the exciting experience which | have 
just had with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the youth con- 
certs of the Board of Education. The 
audience consisted of students from 
ages 8 to 18, thousands of them! The 
program consisted of contemporary 
American music Schuman, Barber, 
Griffes, Piston, Phillips, Mitchell, and 
of course Hanson! — a program which 
one might feel that a conventional sym- 
phony audience would not be insuffi- 
ciently mature to understand! And yet 
these 20,000 young people showed an 
appreciation of, and an involvement in, 
the music of their own country, and an 
enthusiasm which had to be seen to be 
believed 

“The reaction of the Philharmonic 
players was almost as exciting, for they 
played like angels: a great American 
orchestra playing American music for 
young Americans. We were all par- 
ticipating in spiritual creation; we were 
weaving together a few golden strands 
in the national culture that is American 
and that is America. This is the task of 
cultivating our own garden, or nourish- 
ing and strengthening our national soul, 
and of starting to pay in our own crea- 
tion our inestimable debt to the art of 
the past which has fostered us, to the 
spirit of beauty which we have in- 
herited from the past and which has 
nourished us. 

“Let us preserve the beauty of the 
past and at the same time make our 
contribution to the world’s storehouse 
of beauty. This is a task which we must 
not—we dare not—fail. We dare not 
fail lest in a day of automation man 
himself become an automaton 


Joan Sutherland 


(Continued from 


“He conducted Lucia for Melba in 
1904, and in this way I think the tradi- 
tion has been passed on to me.” “Zef- 
firelli has helped me histrionically,” she 
But it is apparent that her real 
mentor, if any, has been her husband, 
Richard Bonynge. 

Mr. Bonynge is a pianist, and they 
first met when they were students 
together at Sydney Conservatory. 
Bonynge studied with Lyndley Evans, 
who, by the way, had been Melba’s ac- 


page 13) 
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companist. Bonynge and Miss Suther- 
land met again in London, and shortly 
thereafter they were married 

He continued his concert and recital 
work for a while, then gave it up to de- 
vote his time to developing the art of 
his gifted wife. He would not let her 
coach with anyone else again. “It was 
obvious that hers was a fantastic voice”, 
says Bonynge, “I have never regretted 
my decision. We feel, whether right or 
wrong, that we have the same ideas 
and ideals.” 

Bonynge was the one who decided 
that the Sutherland was not a 
dramatic, but a coloratura, soprano. 
“She was born with a trill,” he says. 
He began urging her voice upward. “At 
first,” he recails, “she couldn't sing 
above a high C—except in the bath.” 
Eventually her voice, already secure in 
its lower registers thanks to her early 
training, was extended up to a brilliant 
and effortless F in alt. 

It was also Bonynge who imparted to 
Sutherland his own enthusiasm for the 
bel canto operas of Bellini, Rossini, and 
Donizetti, and the Baroque bravura of 
Handel. She has sung Bellini’s La Son- 
nambula, I Puritani, and Beatrice di 
Tenda, Donizetti's Lucia, Mozart's 
Countess, Donna Anna, and Madam 
Herz (in The Impresario), Verdi's Gilda, 
Violetta, Desdemona, and Amelia, 
Agathe in Weber's Der Freischiitz, the 
same composer’s Euryanthe, Antonia in 
Tales of Hoffmann, and Handel's 
Alcina, Rodelinda, and Acis and Gala- 
tea. She would like to add to her reper- 
tory Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, and Anna 
Bolena. 

And what is her favorite role? “Lucia 
But then I love all Donizetti, Bellini and 
Rossini. I am addicted, as is Richard. 
My favorite role is usually the one I am 
doing at the moment.” 

The Bonynges have a son, Adam, 5 
While they are touring, he stays at the 
flat in London with Mrs. Sutherland. 
Adam is already a musician of some ac- 
complishment, report his parents, and 
can accompany Miss Sutherland’s Caro 
Nome at the harpsichord. Next sum- 
mer the Bonynges will move into a 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
OF EUROPE 


Leave New York via Swissair June 28 or July 11 
You can now attend Europe's exciting festivals in one trip 


LUCERNE * 


Includes Jet air transportation, first class hotels, sightseeing, transfers, 
tickets to performances. 
Also independent arrangements for visits to the Festivals in Bergen, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Vienna and Zurich 


19th-century villa on Lake Maggiore in 
Switzerland, and Mrs. Sutherland will 
keep the London flat. “The villa,” notes 
the practical prima donna, “is only two 
hours from La Scala by car.” 


Datelines ... 


New York.—The New York Philhar- 
monic, assisted by a Columbia Broad- 
casting System financial grant, will 
make a four-week tour from April 17 
to May 15 to include its first visits to 
Japan and Alaska. Highlighting the or- 
chestra’s two-week stay in Japan will 
be participation in a music festival and 
conference, “East-West Musical En- 
counter,” during which the Philhar- 
monic will give three concerts devoted 
to 20th-century music in Tokyo’s new 
Festival Hall. Preceding the concerts 
in five major Japanese cities, the or- 
chestra will play in Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Raleigh, Columbia (S.C.) and 
Vancouver. The 20-concert tour, to 
conclude in Toronto, will be conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein. 

v 

New York.—The Metropolitan Op- 
era will present Wagner's Ring three 
times next season under Erich Leins- 
dorf’s baton. One of the cycles will be 
broadcast 


Corrections 


Despite the most careful attention of 
the entire staff, some few errors and 
omissions in the advertising index of 
the January 1961 Special Issue have 
been called to our attention. For these 
we duly apologize, and suggest that 
readers transfer the following correc- 
tions into their own copies (pp. 372- 
373) The Editor 

Add: 

Marvin Solley, page 239 

Margaret Walters, page 239 
Correct 

Lee Vellora should read Lee 

Venora 

The picture caption on page 98 which 
reads Gerard Semon is incorrect and 
should read Norman Seaman. 
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A Destructive Reactionary 


(Continued from page 8) 
Wagner—enemy of melody, seeker af- 
ter the unorthodox, corrupter of art, 
eccentric by nature.” Of Puccini: “So 
we get a few set pieces or few pro- 
longed indeed, the short 
bursts of melody are gener- 
ally formless Here is the Wagner 
theory skeletonized, almost reduced to 
an absurdity.’ Nicolas Slonimsky’s 
Lexicon of Musical Invective is full of 
it. What a pity he did not quote from 
Mr. Sargent! 

Having disposed of Mr. Schuman 
and modern American symphonies, Mr 
Sargent proceeds to the foundations 
He says that the reason that modern 
composers, by and large, do not seek 
to please their audience can be found 
in some current methods of commis- 
and scheduling compositions 
He notes that Schuman’s Seventh was 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation in collaboration with the 
Boston Symphony and adds that “it is 
common knowledge that the jury of ad- 
visers that recommends awards and 
commissions for the Koussevitzky 
Foundation Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Cop- 
land, Howard Hanson, and Mr. Schu- 
man—all of them but the first being 
composers.” (It is also common knowl- 
edge that the chairman of the board 
is Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky and that 
two other members of it are Richard 
Burgin and Harold Spivacke and they 
are not Composers. ) 

Mr. Sargent asserts that “much of 
the contemporary music we are obliged 
to hear is picked by composers who 
serve on advisory boards of foundations, 
and much of it, therefore, is written not 
for audiences but for the composers 
who happen to be members of those 
boards.” This, he contends, is “a ma- 
jor source of the stagnation and mo- 
notony in contemporary American mu- 
sic Now it so happens that Mr 
Schuman had absolutely nothing to do 
with the commissioning of his Seventh 
Symphony. In 1954 the Boston Sym- 
phony through its director Charles 
Munch proposed that the Koussevitzky 
Foundation should join it in commis- 
sioning works by fifteen leading com- 
posers to celebrate its 75th anniversary, 
during the 1955-56 season. Mr. Schu- 
man’s name was among the fifteen sub- 
mitted for approval by the orchestra, 
the other fourteen being: Benjamin 
Britten, Henri Dutilleux, Gottfried von 
Einem, Jacques Ibert, Darius Milhaud, 
Goffredo Petrassi, Samuel Barber, 
Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Copland, 
Howard Hanson, Bohuslav Martinu, 
Walter Piston, Roger Sessions and 
Heitor Villa-Lobos—a catholic list, if 
ever there was 


melodies: 


sustained 


sioning 


consists of 


one 

And the suggestion that much music 
is written for the board members who 
pick it for public performance is idiotic 
The board members are perfectly aware 
that audiences are the tests of music 


and they are also perfectly aware 
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(which Mr. Sargent is not) that there 
are audiences all over the world that 
have shown enthusiasm for the contem- 
porary music that they pick. The “sort 
of genteel Tammany Hall aroma” in 
our musical life mentioned by Mr. Sar- 
gent exists only in his imagination and 
in the wishful thinking of composers 
who have not won public success and 
are therefore eager to attack those who 
have 

The cream of the jest is that Mr. Sar- 
gent picks the Ford Foundation as the 
only exception to his rule, the Ford 
Foundation which has (indeed) “done so 
much (especially in the field of opera) 
to inject a ray of excitement into the 
contemporary musical scene.” But un- 
fortunately it was the Koussevitzky 
Foundation that commissioned Douglas 
Moore's The Ballad of Baby Doe, which 
Mr. Sargent salutes as “a truly Ameri- 
can opera, and also perhaps the 
most effective and engaging work of its 
kind yet to be produced in this coun- 
try.” And the Ford Foundation has 
commissioned Mr. Schuman to write a 
work! 

But the primary evil of Mr. Sargent’s 
article is its open hostility to a group 
of composers who are actually the back- 
bone of our contemporary American 
music. He is wrong when he says that 
they are unloved and unpopular and 
he is forgetting one of the most im- 
portant functions of his own profession 
aS a music critic in turning against the 
challenging art of his own time. It is 
not a question of liking this composer 
or that one—it is a question of open- 
ness of mind and willingness to listen. 


Robert Sabin 


Datelines . . . 

Portland, Ore. John Trudeau has 
been named associate conductor of the 
Portland Symphony. He will develop 
a Pops season for the orchestra as well 
as retain his position as principal trom- 
bonist. 


New York.—The Zachary Solov Bal- 
let Ensemble, a new small ballet troupe, 
launched its first tour on Jan. 29 under 
the auspices of S. Hurok. The tour, 
which started from San Francisco, will 
cover 31 cities including Summit, N. J., 
its closest approach to New York City. 

w 

Chicago.—Joan Sutherland will sing 
the title role in the Chicago Lyric Op- 
era’s opening night Lucia di Lammer- 
moor on Oct. 14. The Opera Com- 
pany’s season, to end on Dec. 2 after 
seven weeks, will also include Giannini’s 
The Harvest, to be presented with the 
aid of a Ford Foundation grant. 

w 

Winnipeg, Canada.—tThe first North 
American appearances of Olga Moi- 
seeva and Askold Makarov, premier 
dancers of the Leningrad Ballet, the 
Kirov Opera, and the Ballet Theatre 
of Leningrad, took place late last year 
in the Royal Winnipeg Ballet’s 2Ist 
anniversary performances conducted by 
Richard Marcus. 

“ 


New York.—Toralf 
wegian accordion virtuoso and com- 
poser who resides in Great Britain, 
came to the United States in January 
to begin a ten-week transcontinental 
tour, his first. 


Tollefson, Nor- 


ad 
White Plains, N. Y. — The West- 
chester Symphony (Robert Mandell, 
conductor) began its current season 
Nov. 4 with the premiere of Joyce 
Barthelson’s overture Feathertop, writ- 
ten especially for the Orchestra. 
w 
New York.—An important collection 
of letters by Mendelssohn has been ac- 
quired by the New York Public Library 
for its Music Division. The 700 letters 
are on exhibit at the Library through 
March. 
w 
New York. Gloria Lane flew to 
America on Jan. 2 after singing four 
Carmens in Barcelona’s Opera House. 
She sang with the American Opera So- 
ciety on Jan. 10, then left for Italy. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SINGERS 
OXFORD ENGLAND 

Founder and Director MARGARET RITCHIE 
Solo and Choral Singers and Listeners welcomed for one, two or three weeks 


Distinguished Conductors and Artists include: 
DENIS MATTHEWS 
FLORA NIELSEN 
JOAN CROSS 
MARGARET FIELD-HYDE 
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COMPOSERS’ 
WORLD 


Roger Sessions has been chosen to re 
ceive the Gold Medal for Music of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
awarded once every five years. He will 
accept the award on May 24 at the Joint 
Annual Ceremonial of the Institute. Mr 
Sessions has also been elected to member 
ship in the international society of artists 
and musicians, the Akademie der Kuenste. 
He is the only American who ts at present 
a member of this 260-year-old organiza 
tion 





Norman Dello Joio’s opera, Blood 
Moon will be premiered by the San Fran 
cisco Opera during their 1961 fall 
under the terms of the Ford Foundation’s 
program for the encouragement of Amer 
ican works. The libretto by Gale Hoffman 
is based on a scenario by the composer 


season 


he first U. S. performanace of the Con- 
certo for Two Oboes by the Dutch com 
poser Alexander Voormilen was performed 
by the Oklahoma City Symphony, con 
ducted by Guy Fraser Harrison on Jan. 15 


A program of the works of Elie Sieg- 
meister was performed at the Carnegie 
Recital Hall on Feb. 10 


The world premiere of George Barati’s 
The Dragon and the Phoenix was per- 
formed by the Honolulu Symphony on 
Jan. 15 The work was commissioned by 
the society and conducted by the com 


poser 


Claire Polin, director 
University exchange concerts, 
commissioned to write a 
the Seoul (Korea) Philharmonic Miss 
Polin has also been asked to compose a 
Flute Concerto for William Kincaid 


Rutgers 
has been 
symphony for 


of the 


Henry Brant has composed a jazz fugue 
for four accordions entitled Sky Forest 
The work was commissioned by the Amer 
ican Accordionists Association 


Robert Moevs’ Piano Concerto was 
given its first performance by the Con- 
necticut Symphony in Stratford on Jan. 15 
The Concerto was conducted by Jonel 
Perlea and Andrew Heath was soloist 


The world premiere of Skelton Poems 
for baritone, mixed chorus and piano by 
Jean Berger of the Illinois University 
faculty was given by the Netherlands 
Madrigal and Motet Society on Jan. 9 





Classified Advertising 





ATTN! Pianists, Violinists, Singers, Composers, 
All Musicians. Members wanted for a musical 
society. For info. write telling your musical 
history. 

Box 201, Musical America, !11 W. 57 St., NYC 





WANTED: Bach Gesellschaft. Complete set, 
Edwards Brothers reprint. Will pay good price 
for clean set. Fine music libraries purchased. 


Alexander Broude, 130 W. 57 St., New York 19. 
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First Performances in New York 


Bass 


Sydeman, William: Song for Bass 


Chamber 


Amram, David: Discussion for Flute, 
Macero, Teo: Depths (Living Theatre 
Miller, Edward Jay: Trio for 
Rorem, Ned: Trio for Flute, 
Schuller, Gunther: Music for 


Jan. 9) 
Flute, Clarinet, 
Cello, 
Brass Quintet ( 


Choral 
Wagner, Thomas: To the 
Flute 


Dustin, Willian 
Whittenberg 


Girl With the Litt 


Transformations for 
Dialogue and Aria for 


Flute 
Flute an 


Guitar Duo 


Lesur, D.: Elegie 
Jolivet, Andre: ¢ 
Marcella: Suite 
Paganini, Nicolai 
Petit, Pierre 
Rodrigo, J 

Sor, J.: Divertissement 
Wiesmer, Pierre 


(Presti-Lagoya, Jan. 22) 
anzona and Allegro trepilante 
for Two Guitars (Presti-Lag« 
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The Lyric Opera of Chicago will present 
a new opera by Vittorio Gianini, The 
Harvest. The opera is to be premiered 
during the 1961 season under a Ford 
Foundation Grant. The Harvest is set 
in the American Southwest at the turn of 
the century and the libretto is by Karl 
Flaster. 


The first performance of a new work 
by Bernard Rogers, a series of variations 
on a theme of Moussorgsky, was played by 
the Rochester Philharmonic under the 
direction of Theodore Bloomfeld last 
November The new work was written 
under the Ford Foundation commissioning 
project. 


A new Suite for viola and piano by 
Halsey Stevens was premiered by Ferenc 
Molnar during his European tour in 
November. The Suite, dedicated to Mr. 
Molnar, received its U. S. premiere on 
Jan, 29 in San Francisco. 


A Mass for Chorus and Orchestra by 
Pat Pace was premiered by the Baldwin- 
Wallace Chorus and Symphony Orchestra 
in Berea, Ohio, on Jan. 29. 


Swiss composer Jean Bimet’s Sonatina 
for Violin and Piano was given its first 
American performance by Thurston John- 
son at the Brooklyn Museum on Jan. 15 
Otto Herz was the pianist. 


Karol Fahnstock is presenting an eight- 
week lecture course on American Music 
and American Composers in Dayton, Ohio. 
The series began on Feb. 1. 


The Second Annual “Festival of Negro 
Spirituals” honored composer-conductor 
Hall Johnson at their concert last Dec. 11. 


Overture to a Dramatic Comedy by 
William Prunty was played by the Dallas 
Symphony under Guy Fraser Harrison last 
December. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND STUDIOS 


New York.—The four-part radio se- 
ries “Cellist's Notebook” produced and 
narrated by Harry Wimmer and heard 
originally over the Fordham University 
FM Station WFUV has been ~— 
for nationwide distribution by the Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
Broadcasters 





Philadelphia. Julius Herford, 
teacher of the structural analysis of mu- 
sic and applied musicology, will open 
a series of 7 bi-weekly lectures under- 
the sponsorship of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music. The series be- 
gins on February 25th with “The Study 
of Bach”, concentrating on the St. John 
Passion 


Rock Hill, S. ¢ The 1961 Music 
four of Europe presented by Converse 
College and arranged by Thomas Tours 
is scheduled to start on June 6th. The 
55-day tour will cover English, French, 
Swiss, Italian and German Music Fes- 
tivals. The tour will be conducted by 
John Richards McCrae of the College 
and may be taken for academic credit. 
Information may be obtained by writing 
Thomas Tours, Rock Hill, S 


Rochester, N. Y. The Eastman 
School of Music’s Wind Ensemble un- 
der the direction of its conductor, Fred- 
erick Fennell made its television debut 
on Dec. | of last year. The hour-long 
telecast concert was called “From 
Mozart to Mambo”. 


Garden City, N. Y. The Opera 
Workshop of Adelphi College will pre- 
sent winter as well as spring perform- 
ances this season. The opening bill on 
Jan. 11 included “Gianni Schicchi and 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue. 


Boston, Mass. The Spaulding 
Library and Conservatory Residence of 
the New England Conservatory was 
opened with formal ceremonies and a 
gala concert on Dec. 7. The eight-story 
dormitory accommodates both men and 
women The Library houses 8,000 
books, 14.000 scores, and 5,600 re- 
cordings 


Urbana, IIl—Gluck’s Orpheus and 
Eurydice was given a full-scale produc- 
tion by the University of Illinois Opera 
Group, the Champaign - Urbana Civic 
Orchestra and dancers from Rockford 
College. The work was produced by 
Ludwig Zirner, conducted by Bernard 
Goodman and designed by Mrs. Zirner. 


New Haven, Conn.—Yale University 
has installed in a separate building its 
extensive collection of musical instru- 
ments. The collection covers 400 years 
of Western instruments and is notable 
for its group of keyboard instruments. 
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February, 1961 


New York—Martial Singher is giv- 
ing a series of master classes in French 
concert repertoire at the Mannes School 
of Music. The 12-session course will 
begin on Feb. | and continues through 
May 17 


Evanston, Ill.—String Day at North- 
western University in January, was 
sponsored by the School of Music. The 
event was held for high school students 
and music directors of the area 


New York The New York College 
of Music announced a new teacher 
education program which began on Jan 
6. This program, new to New York 
City, has been approved by the State 
Education Department 


Boston, Mass Polyna Stoska has 
joined the faculty of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Fine and Applied 
Arts with the rank of visiting professor 
of voice 


New York The Opera Department 
of the Manhattan School of Music pre- 
sented two performances of Lakme in 
January. The work was performed by 
two cast singers from the department 


Oberlin, Ohio The eleventh Festi- 
val of Contemporary Music was held 
on January 12-14 at Oberlin College. 
It featured the works of guest composer 
Roger Sessions and of three composers 
in residence of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Aspen, Colo.—The 1961 season of 
the Aspen Festival and Music School 
will feature six soloists new to Aspen. 
These include Grant Johannesen, Bev- 
eridge Webster, Leopold Simoneau, 
Walter Trampler, Ruggiero Ricci and 
Robert Nagel. These artists will teach 
in the Music School besides partici- 
pating in the 10-week series of con- 


certs 


New York The Ford Foundation 
has given a $397,500 grant to the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more for a development and demonstra- 
tion program to aid promising Ameri- 
can conductors. Peter Mennin, direc- 
tor of the Conservatory, will be in 
charge and Alfred Wallenstein will be 
artistic director. The program will start 
in April of 1962. 


New York.—Jane Judge-Halderman 
from the studio of Burton Cornwall 
sang the role of Amneris in Aida with 
the LaPuma Opera Group last Decem- 
ber. A few days later four of Mr. Corn- 
wall’s pupils, Dolores DeCosta, Clifton 
Steere, Henry Rooney and August Saul- 
nier, performed a program of his own 
compositions, assisted by Robert 


Phillips. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Conser- 
vatory Dance Department has _per- 
formed with the Portland (Me.) Sym- 
phony, while selected students are form- 
ing the nucleus of the new Boston Civic 
Ballet. At the Conservatory they have 
given programs with original chore- 
ography. 


Cleveland 


Babin Heads School 


William C. Treuhaft, president of the 
Board of Trustees of The Cleveland 
Institute of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of Vic- 
tor Babin as director of The Institute. 

He joins a distinguished group of In- 
stitute Directors who have guided the 


Boris Chaliapir 
Victor Babin 


school since its founding, 1920. These 
include such musicians as Ernest Bloch 
(1920-25), Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders 
(1925-32). Beryl Rubinstein (1932- 
52), Ward Lewis (Acting Director 
1953-54), Ward Davenny (1954-60), 
and Dr. Clement A. Miller (Acting 
Director 1960-61) 

Mr. Babin is well known as a pianist 
and composer and, with his wife, forms 
the duo-piano team, Vronsky and 
Babin. He was born in Moscow, Rus- 
sia, in 1908 and was graduated, summa 
cum laude, in piano and composition 
from the State Conservatory in Riga in 
1927. He did postgraduate work in 
piano and composition, Summa cum 
at the Berlin Hochschule 

He was married to Vitya Vronsky 
in 1933 and in the same year they 
merged their separate careers as duo- 
pianists. After several successful sea- 
sons in Europe, they made their Amer- 
ican debut in New York’s Town Hall in 
February 1937. Next year they will 
celebrate the silver anniversary of this 
American debut with a concert tour 
highlighted by a Carnegie Hall recital. 
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OBITUARIES 


ELENA GERHARDT1 


London.—Elena Gerhardt, German- 
born mezzo-soprano, died here Jan. 11, at 
the age of 77. Miss Gerhardt gave her 
first recital in her native Leipzig in 1903 
and made her last public appearance in 
London shortly after World War II. She 
toured the United States 16 times. She 
made her first New York appearance in 
1912 at Carnegie Hall. She appeared 
briefly in opera singing in Mignon and 
Werther but later decided to devote her- 
self to the recital stage 

Her husband, Fritz Kohl, died in Lon- 
don in 1947. Both he and Miss Gerhardt 
moved to London when the Nazi party 
came to power and Miss Gerhardt later 
became a British subject. She wrote her 
autobiography, “Recital”, in 1953 





An appreciation of the personality 
and art of Elena Gerhardt by her for- 
mer pupil Winifred Cecil will appear 
in the March issue of MUSICAI 
AMERICA 


JOHN BECKER 


Wilmette, Ill—John J. Becker, 74. 
American composer, died on Jan. 21. Born 
in Henderson, Ky., of German parentage, 
he studied with Alexander von Fielitz. 
with Wilhelm Middelschulte in Chicago and 
at Notre Dame University, and was gradu- 
ated from the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music in Milwaukee. He was director of 
music at Notre Dame University for ten 
years, became chairman of fine arts at St. 
Thomas College in St. Paul, and later be- 
came composer-in-residence and music 
professor at Barat College, Lake Forest, 
Ill. He was also director of Federal 
Music Projects for Minnesota in the 30's 
and taught composition at the Chicago 
Musical College in the early 50's 

Mr. Becker was one of a group of pio- 
neering American composers including 
Henry Cowell, Charles Ives, Wallingford 
Riegger, and Carl Ruggles. Ives said of 
his Credo that it “is one of the finest, high 
moving, stirring pieces of music of its kind 
I have ever heard.” Writing in the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance Bulletin, Mr 
Reigger said of him that “for nearly forty 
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years (he) has persistently argued, both 
in his own music and in his lectures, the 
validity of pre-Bach music and of the 
modern composers who seek new musical 
expression.” 

Mr. Becker stated that “the composer 
must add new resources, evolve new tech- 
niques, develop new sound patterns, new 
harmonies, new contrapuntal procedures, 
new musical ideals, new approaches to 
orchestral writing, and he must mold them 
into new forms of beauty.” Mr. Cowell 
wrote in Music Quarterly that “Becker was 
one of the first, if not the first, to sponsor 
dissonant music wholeheartedly in the 
Middlewest.” According to Mr. Reigger, 
so little of his music has been played that 
an evaluation of his music will have to be 
postponed 

His published compositions include 
more than a score of orchestral works, 
including seven symphonies and a half- 
dozen concertos, two dozen songs, a dozen 
stage works, pieces for piano, organ, and 
small ensembles (including some of his 
Soundpieces), and choral works. 

He was also associate editor of New 
Music Publications and a contributor to 
Musical Quarterly, Musical Observer, and 
other publications. 


RECITALS 
IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 55) 
participants, the simple but effective 
stage set, and the performance on bells 
and percussion by various members of 
the ensemble. Among the highlights 
of the evening were several duets by 
Messrs. Bressler and White; Betty Wil- 
son’s There Is No Rose, sung to lute 
accompaniment; the ensemble’s con- 
cluding Supremum est Mortalibus 
(composed for the Peace of Viterbo, 
1433), and Mr. Davenport’s sensitive 
playing on four recorders. 

Warren Cox 








Hohner Accordion Symphony 


Town Hall, Jan. 14 (Debut).—The 
Hohner Accordion Symphony, an or- 
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chestra of about 20 players conducted 
by Rudolf Wurthner, presented its pre- 
miere New York concert as part of 
its first American tour. The group is 
from Trossingen, West Germany, where 
the Hohner Accordion factory is lo- 
cated. 

Sounds of the orchestral sections and 
individual instruments are simulated, 
often in an organlike manner, with a 
considerable degree of verisimilitude. 
Timpani and a few other percussion 
were the only actual instruments be- 
sides the accordion, Oboe, bassoon, 
contrabass, and French horn were 
especially brought to mind. An organ- 
like quality was often suggested, par- 
ticularly in a Widor toccata. 

The group was a successful attrac- 
tion for those—and there were many 
—with a taste for the accordion so- 
nority, due to very high levels of tech- 
nical ability and standards for precise 
and smooth performance. The same 
may be said for the soloists, Andy 
Arcari, Karl Perenthaler, and Mr. 
Wurthner, accordionists; and Gunther 
Wertz, harmonica player. The program 
included Handel’s Water Music, the 
Weber Konzertstiick, and other ar- 
rangements of music by _ Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Sarasate, Hellmesberger, 
Haydn, and Liszt. —David J. Baruch 


Lise Schneider . ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 14, 5:30 P.M.—Mozart: Varia- 
tions on Ah vous dirai-ie Maman, K. 265; Sonata 
in E flat major, K. 282. ScHUMANN: Carnaval, 
Op. 9. Ottver Hunt: Two Pieces for Piano, Op 
15. (First Performance in New York). Berc: Son- 
ata, Op. 1. Despussy: General Lavine; Les Collines 
d’ Anacapri; Brouillards; L’lle Joyeuse 


At the relatively tender age of 23 
Miss Schneider has already come a 
long way. She has a fine technique, she 
has poise and a large measure of that 
intangible known as “flair.” What she 
must do now is to reflect upon the 
proper relationship of her own person- 
ality to the music she wants to play. 
What was most obviously lacking in 
this recital was the consistency of ap- 
proach to problems and their solutions 
that is needed to define Lise Schneider 
as a musician in her own right. She 
needs to do such things, for example. 
as decide how best to distinguish in 
her playing between a melody and 
passagework. She must decide whether 
a rubato, accelerando, or dynamic gra- 
dation is really in accordance with her 
own over-all conception of a piece, or 
merely a momentary learned effect. 

The simple beauty of her Mozart 
conceptions was spoiled by a lack of 
real singing tone at crucial points. The 
Schumann had some truly wonderful 
moments, Chopin and Valse allemande 
especially, but went flying apart at other 
times in strange caprices unrelated to 
the printed page. The Berg and 
Debussy went badly due to lack of 
real repose, and the rather harsh piano 
didn’t help much, either. Mr. Hunt's 
two miniatures are very, very dull bits 
of everybody’s modernism ca. 1920. 

Miss Schneider, notwithstanding, is 
a genuinely promising musician. She 
is ready now to think for herself. 

—Alan Rich 
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HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





February, 1961 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Jan. 15S—Lionet Nowak 
Fantasia (1954); Problem No. 2 Solutions J-K-L 
WALLINGFORD Rieccer: Duos for Flute, Oboe and 
Clarinet; Music for Voice and Flute. BEN WEBER: 


Chamber Fantasie for Solo Violin with 2 clarinets, 
> 


2 celli, harp and contrabass. CHARLES WUORINEN: 
Consort for Instruments and Voices (First Per- 
formance). GUNTHER SCHULLER: Music for Brass 
Quintet (First New York Performance). Lionel 
Nowak, piano; Martin Orenstein, flute; Henry 
Schuman, oboe; Charles Russo, clarinet; Dorothy 
Renzi, soprano; Max Pollikoff, violin; Alexander 
Kouguell and Joseph Tekula, cellos; Charles 
Russo, clarinet; Stanley Walden, bass clarinet; 
Florence Wightman, harp; David Walter, double 
bass; Paul Wolfe, conductor; and the New York 
Brass Quintet 


This was the opening concert of the 
sixth season of Music in Our Time, un- 
der the direction of Max Pollikoff. As 
in previous seasons, the concert was 
followed by a discussion period involv- 
ing the composers and the audience. 

The Riegger pieces were stamped 
with originality, unhurriedly logical, 
sparing and sensitive in use of materi- 
als. The voice was written for primarily 
as another chamber instrument. Witty 
or darkly pensive, they were the eve- 
ning’s caviar. 

There was a markedly freer use of 
brass sonorities than one usually en- 
counters in the Schuller work. Expres- 
sionistic, even pointillistic at times, it 
elicited respect for its very idiomatic 
writing and for the clever skill of its 
construction. 

Mr. Weber’s work was rich-textured 
and strongly-founded structurally. It 
was related more or less in style to the 
writings of the early twelve-tone com- 
posers in its extension of chromaticism 
and sometimes in its timbres 

Mr. Nowak’s pieces had a special, 
yet always musical, sensitivity to tex- 
ture. In Problems 2 Solutions J-K-L, 
three different lines of development to 
the same thematic nucleus were fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Wuorinen continues his experi- 
mentation. His work, made of magnetic 
tape splicings (technical supervision by 
Ray Heaton) and reeled off on a re- 
corder as the composer sat by, was a 
fabric of vocal, organ, pian, and other 
sources. It had a substantial 
of comparatively conventiona! 
and bits of phrases 
at a minimum and 
though whether as 
question. 
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Balanchine and Schuller 
Collaborate on Ballet 


Continuing its explorations of con- 
temporary trends in the arts, the New 
York City Ballet gave the world pre- 
miere of Modern Jazz: Variants on 
Jan. 4 at the City Center. The com- 
pany had commissioned the score from 
the brilliantly gifted Gunther Schuller, 
who combined the Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet (on stage) with an orchestra in the 
pit for this work. George Balanchine 
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HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 


Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH Quartet 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HONNENS 








created the choreography and the light- 
ing was by David Hays 

The work is sectional in nature, both 
musically and choreographically, a 
series of free rhythmic variations, con- 
trasted in texture and form. The or- 
chestral introduction was danced by 
Diana Adams, Melissa Hayden, John 
Jones and Arthur Mitchell with mem- 
bers of the corps. Five variants fol- 
lowed: No. 1: Piano, danced by Miss 
Adams and Mr. Jones; No. 2: Bass, 
Miss Adams with six boys; No. 3: 
Vibraharp, Miss Hayden and Mr. 
Mitchell; No. 4: Drums, Miss Hayden; 
No. 5: Quartet, Miss Adams, Miss 
Hayden, Mr. Jones and Mr. Mitchell. 
And the entire cast joined in the finale 

[he combination of a symphony 
orchestra and a jazz ensemble is a very 
ticklish business. It is, in a very real 
sense, a contradiction in terms. But of 
all the composers who have tried it Mr. 
Schuller is the most successful in my 
admittedly limited experience. True, he 
does not use the two together very 
freely or extensively, but when he does, 
the texture is clean, forceful and 
rhythmically integrated. Modern Jazz. 
Variants reminded me a bit of some of 
Teo Macero’s scores in its alternation 
ot episodes of explosive violence and 
heavy sonority with fine-spun rhythms 
and sonorities. Mr. Schuller is a fas- 
cinating harmonist, but he does not 
allow this aspect of his music to choke 
its rhythmic flow. One of the most 
striking characteristics of this music 
was its poetic evocation—something one 
does not associate with jazz! 

Mr. Balanchine, despite his accus- 
tomed mastery of style and structure, 
has not been so successful as Mr. Schul- 
ler. For one thing, he does not have 
jazz in his blood stream (as Jerome 
Robbins does) so that his choreography 
is a comment upon jazz rather than an 
expression of it. And for another, his 
use of a comparatively restricted idiom 
of movement hampers him rhythmically 
and dynamically. It is my firm convic- 
tion that modern dance rather than 
ballet is the ideal medium for jazz ex- 
pression. Anna Sokolow’s experiments 
with Teo Macero surpass even Robbins 
in ecstatic rhythmic intensity and free- 
dom of imagination 

Mr. Schuller conducted his own score 
ind the performance was admirable in 
ill respects. Outstanding were Mr 
Jones and Mr. Mitchell, who have that 
rhythmic elan that is characteristic of 
all Negro artists. But Miss Hayden was 
ilso superb in her electrifying solo, 
Balanchine's finest achievement in this 
work; and Miss Adams also let down 
her hair in her variants. The Modern 
Jazz Quartet was a joy, as always 

The evening opened with Mr 
Balanchine's delightful Variations from 
Don Sebastian, with dazzling solo per- 
formances by Violette Verdy and Ed- 
ward Villella. Patricia McBride and 
Francisco Moncion gave a haunting in- 
terpretation of Jerome Robbins’ cur- 
iously evocative Afternoon of a Faun; 
and the evening closed with Symphony 
in ¢ Robert Sabin 
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Limited Tour, Fall of 1961 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN, KARL BOEHM, Conductors 


Personal Direc tion: Andre Mertens 


JAN. 15 to FEB. 15, 1962 - 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Cente 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor, Presenting 

J. S. BACH: PASSION According to ST. JOHN. Complete in English, Co. of 60. 

Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 
Winter of 1962 


Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 


By arrangement with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1961 


Mantovani and his inten of 45 


Coast to Coast 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Second American Tour of the 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus of Jugosiavia 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. Repeated winners of =a Contests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt _Weinhold — Se, oe Sept. Dec. 1961 


First Time ~ Direct from aes 


Netherlands Chester teuecton 


SZYMON COLDBERGC, Conductor 
Fall of 1961 26 Men 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 
New A Harry Belafonte Production 
Second Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre | Me rtens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of I! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


6th Sold Out Tour — Jan.-Mar. 1961 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Return of 





London ffrr Records 


Reserve Now for 1961-62 
Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 
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Sixth Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-March 1962 


Now Booking Coast-to-Coast 


Robert Joffrey Ballet 


Dancers and Orchestra—Company of 25 
Robert Joffrey, Artistic Director 
“Splendid. A Handsome Company." Walter Terry, 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Jan.-Feb.-Mar, 1962 


Following Sensational World Tour 


Bayanihan Philippine Dance Co. 


Co. of 50 Attractive Dancers and Singers 
Sept.-Dec. 1961 Coast to Coast 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Coast to Coast 


Ballet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance” 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Winter of 1962 


Second Tour 


Pilar Gomez & Company 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





MUSICAL AMERICA 








165 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


JORGE BOLET 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Philippe ENTREMONT 
"ian thia Ree 


o-Colum ords Pianist 


Steinway Pi 

CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 

Maureen FORRESTER 


Contralto 


JACQUES KLEIN 


Steinway Piane 


MORLEY MEREDITH 
Baritone 
KERSTIN MEYER 
Mezzo-Soprano 
HARVE PRESNELL 
Baritone 
LEONTYNE PRICE 


Soprano 


Pianist 


CESARE SIEPI 
Bass-Baritone 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


Tenor 
GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 
Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
Witold MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 
Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 
ALEC TEMPLETON 
Pianist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 
FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Circle 7-€900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEIL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


Beaux Arts Trio 
of New York 
Menahem Pressler 


Daniel Guilet 
Bernard Greenhouse 


THOMAS BROCKMAN 


Steinway Piano Pianist 


Pianist 


PHYLLIS CURTIN 
Soprano 


IVAN DAVIS 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 


SARAMAE ENDICH 


Soprano 


ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprano 


CAMILLA WILLIAMS 


Soprano 





coloratura lau rel lyric soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


‘When a coloratura soprano from the Metropolitan moves into 
Town Hall and sings Purcell, Mozart, Schubert and Faure,... 
that is news in itself. When she does it all beautifully — as 
Laurel Hurley did last night—that is cause for delight.” 
The New York Times, Oct. 18, 1960 
“Lovely voice, flawless technique, excellent peenenie . 
The greatest musical charm.” Aug, 1960 Los Ang 


“Miss Hurley, . .s. sang with her usual delicacy of color and 
limpidity of phrase; further her tones were coated with silver 
and shone.” New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 1960 

RCA Victor, Metropolitan Opera Club Records 
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